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ADVERTISE ME NT. 


THOUGH the Author of this volume de¬ 
rives by far the greatelf part of his facts from 
Eaftern writers, he has not overlooked the inter¬ 
rupted glimpfes of the tranfaclions in the Mogul 
empire, preferred by intelligent Europeans, who 
travelled, the lad century, into India- He relies 
upon their authority with regard to what they had 
feen. He prefers the accounts of domeftic writers, 
to what they only heard . He draws his informa¬ 
tion chiefly from the following authors; and the 
originals are, at this moment, in his hands. 

I. Mirat ue Waridat; or. The Mirror of 
Occurrences, written by Mahommed Shuf- 
fia of Delhi. He undertook the work at the 
requell of Byram Chan, in the reign of Ma- 
homnied Shaw. He profelfes his book to be a 
continuation of the work of Ferilhta; and it 
contains a compendious hiftory of the Mogul 
Empire, from the death of Akbar, to the in¬ 
vasion of Nadir Shaw. 

II. Jjehangire Namma ; or, T.ie History of 
the Emperor Jehangire. By Matimid 
Chan of Delhi. 

III. Shaw Jepian Namma ; or. The History 

of the Emperor Shaw Jehan. By Mirza 
Casim, the fon of Mirza Amin, private fe- 
Voe. III. b cretary 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


cretary to Aurungzebe. Our Author fuceeeded 
his father in that office. 

IV. Rose Namma; or, A Journal of the fir ft 
Ten Years of Aurungzebe. By the fame 
Writer. 

V. Allumgire Namma ; or, The History ok 
Allumgire or Auuukgzi Be. By the fame. 
This work is little more than an abridgment of 
the above. 

VI. Mi rat Allum; or. The Mirror of the 
World. By Nazir Bdcktar Chan, a 
man of letters, who led a private life near Fe- 
ridabad, within a few miles of Agra. This 

- work contains the hiftory of the fir ft Ten Years 
of Aurungzebe. 
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DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING THE 

ORIGIN AND NATURE of DESPOTISM 

* I N 

H I N D 0 S T A N. 


Government derives its form from accl- Thecii- 
dent; its fpirit and genius from the inherent than- jg.?* i*. 
ners of the people. The languor occafioned by dia. 
the hot climate of India, inclines the natives to^ 
indolence and eafe; and he thinks the evils of 
defpotifm lefs fevere than the labour of being free. 
Tranquillity is the chief object of his defires. His 
happinefs confifts in a mere abfence of mifery; 
and opprefiion mult degenerate into a folly, which 
defeats its own ends before he calls it by the name 
of injuftice. Thefe phlegmatic fentiments the In¬ 
dian carries into his future ftate. He thinks it a 
mode of being, in which paffion is loft, and eve¬ 
ry faculty of the foul fufpended, except the con- 
feioufnefs of exigence. 

Other motives of paffive obedience join ifiue favourable 
with the love of eafe. The fun, which enervates 
his body, produces for him, in a manner fponta- 
neoully,. the various fruits of the earth. He 
Vol. III. B finds 








il DISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIN 

finds fob fi (fence without much toil ; be requires 
little covering but the (hade* The chill blaft of 
winter is unknown ; the feafons are only marked 
by an arbitrary number of nights and days. Pro¬ 
perty being in feme meafure unneceiTary, be¬ 
comes of little value ; and men fubmit, without 
refiftance, to violations of right, which may hurt 
but cannot defhoy them. Their religious infti- 
tutions incline them to peace and fubmiffion. The 
vulgar live with the aufterity of philofophers, as 
well as with the abftinence of devotees, Averfe 
themfdves to the com million of crimes, they re¬ 
lent no injuries from others ; and their low diet 
cools their temper to a degree which paflion can¬ 
not inflame. 

Encourage The fertility of the foil, which in other king- 
cwiq.ueft. do ms ccm flumes the great profperity of the na¬ 
tives, was a fource of misfortune to the Indians, 

. Notwichftanding their abflinence and indolence, 
they were in feme degree iuduftrious, and, in want 
* of but few things themfdves., their own arts, and 
the natural productions of their country, rendered 
them opulent. Wealth accumulated, in the pro- 
grefs of time, upon their hands j, and they became 
objects of depredation to the fierce nations of the 
northern Afia, I be facility of incurfion, among 
a peaceable and hannlefs race ot men, encourag¬ 
ed conquefL 1 he viftors, in [lead of carrying 
the fpoil into their native country, fat down 
where it had been found ; and added the mini- 
Illation of the conquered to the other enjoyments 
of wealth, 

aU Afia, the feat of the greatest empires, has 
f^tof e be ^ n alwa y\ the nurfe of the mo ft abjeft (laves, 
fUvery. 1 he mountains of Perfia have not been able to 
flop the progrefs ol the tide .of defpotifm ; nei¬ 
ther has it been frozen in its courfe through the 
plains of the northern Tartary, by the chill air 

of 
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of the North. But though defpotifm governs 
Afia, it appears in different countries under vari¬ 
ous forms. The Arabs of the defen alone pof- 
fefs liberty, on account of the fterility of their 
foil. Independent of revolution and th; ;ige, 
they fee, with unconcern, empires falling and 
rifing around. They remain unconqu red by 
arms, by luxury, by corruption; they alter not their 
language, they adhere to their cuftoms and man¬ 
ners, they retain their drefe. Their whole property 
confifts of flocks and herds, of their tents and arms. 

They annually make a final! and voluntary pre¬ 
fen t to the chief of their blood. They revolt 
again ft oppreffion ; and they are free by neccflky, 
which they mi flake for choice. When men are 
obliged to wander for febfi&ence, defpotifru 
knows not where to find its flayes. 

The Tartar, though a wanderer like the Arab, Natw of 
was never equally free. A violent ariftocracy al- * CXAl 41 
Ways prevailed in the country of the former, ex¬ 
cept in a few fhort periods, when the fortune of 
one eftablifhed a transient defpotifm over the 
whole. There man is armed againft man, chief 
againft chief, and tribe againlt tribe. War is no 
longer a particular profeftion, but the conftantr 
occupation of all. Men are more afraid of men 
in the folitudes of Tartary, than of beafts of 
prey. The traveller moves with great circum- 
fpeftion, and hears an enemy in every blaft of 
wind. When he fees a tradt in the fand, he 
eroffes it,, and begins to draw his /word. Though 
the barrennefs of the country has prevented tile 
growth or introdudlion of luxury, avarice prevails; 
and he that has the lead to lofe is the mod inde¬ 
pendent, where lifo is invariably rifqued for a tri¬ 
lling IpoiL Robbery acquires the mare honour¬ 
able name of Conqueft ; and the ajfjTaflm is dig¬ 
nified with the title of Warrior. 
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In the mountains which feparate Perfia from 1 
India, the nature and face of the country have 
formed a different fpecies of fpciety. Every val¬ 
ley contains a community fubjedfc to a prince, 
whofe defpotifm is tempered, by an idea e flab I i Hi¬ 
ed among his people, that he is the chief of their 
blood, as well as their fovereign, They obey 
him without reluftanee, as they derive credit to 
their family front his greatnefk. They attend hint 
in his wars, with' the attachment which children 
have for a parent * and his government, though 
fevere, partakes more of the rigid difcipline of a 
general, than of the caprice of a defpot. Rude 
as the face of their country, and fierce and wild 
as the florins which cover their mountains, they 
love incurfton and depredation, and delight in 
plunder and in battle* United firmly to their 
friends in war, to their enemies faithlefs and cruel. 
They place j office in force, and conceal treachery 
under the name of addrefs. Such are the Afgans 
or Patans, who conquered India, and held it for 
a Sf s y 

The defpotifm which the Patans eflablifhed in 
their conquefls, partook of the violence of their 
national character at home* Their government 
was oppreffiye through pride, and tyrannical 
from phfiidn rather than from avarice* Reinforc¬ 
ed by fuccelhve migrations from the mountains 
of Afganiftan, tbev retained their native fpirit in 
the midft of the luxuries of India. When the 
monarch became voluptuous and degenerate, 
they fupplied his place with fome hardy chieftain 
from the north, who communicated his own vi¬ 
gour to the great machine of the Hate. The em¬ 
pire was fupported by a fucceflion cf abilities, 
rai tnan by a hereditary fucceihon of princes \ 
an! it was the countrymen, and not thepofterity 
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of the fir ft conquerors, who continued the dor 
minion of the Patans over India* 

The conqueft of India by the family of Timur, f that 
proceeded from the abilities of one man, and 
not from the effort of a nation. Baber himfelf 
was a ilranger in the country in which he reigned* 
before he penetrated beyond the Indus. His 
troops confided of foldiers of fortune, from 
various countries; his officers were men who 
owed their rank to merit, not to fucceffion. The 
religion of Mahomined, which they in common 
profeffed, and their obedience to one leader, 
were the only ties which united the conquerors 
upon their arrival; arid they were foon diffipated 
in the extenfive dominions which their arms 
fubdued. The character of the prince went down 
on the current of government; and the mild 
difpofition of his fucceffors contributed to con¬ 
firm the humane delpotifin which he had intro¬ 
duced into his conquefis, 

A continued influx of Grangers from theCaufeof 
northern Alia, became neceffary for the fupport f' 
of princes who profeffed a different faith with 
their fubjefts, in the vail empire of India. "Che 
army was recruited with foldiers from different 
nations; the court was occupied by nobles from 
various kingdoms ^ The latter were followers of 
the Mahommedan religion* In the i emulations 
and fpirit of the Coran, they iofl their primary 
and chnradterifHcal ideas upon government; arid 
the whole fyfiem was formed and enlivened by the 
limited principles which Mahommed promulgated 
in the defarts of Arabia. 

The faith of Mahommed is peculiarly calculate f. pm t h e Jr 
ed for defpotifm; and it is one of the gfigafdl religion, 
caufes which muft fix for ever the duration of 
that ipecies of government in the Fall* The le- 
gidator furnifhes a proof of this pofition in his 
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own condufi. He derived his foccefs from the 
fwoid, more than from his eloquence and addrefr. 
The tyranny he eftabliffied whs of the moft ex- 
ten five kind. He enflaved the mind as well as 
the body. The abrupt argument of the fword 
brought conviction, when perfuafion and delufron 
failed. He eff e cted a revolution and change in 
the human mind, as well as in Hates and empires; 
and the ambitious will continue to fupper t a fyf- 
tem which lays its foundation on the pa (five obe¬ 
dience of thofe whom Fortune has once placed 
beneath their power. 

The unlimited power which Mahommedanifui 
gives to every man in his own family, habituates 
mankind to flavery. Every child is taught, from 
his infancy, to look upon his father as the abioluie 
difpofer of life and death. The number of wives 
and concubines which the more wealthy and pow¬ 
erful entertain* is a eaufe of -aniniofity and quar¬ 
rel, which nothing but afevere and unaccountable 
power in the matter of a family can reprefs. 
This private fpecies of defpotifm is, in miniature, 
the counter-part of what prevails in the flare ; 
and it has the fame effect, in reducing all the pal- 
lions under the dominion of fear. Jealoufy itfdf, 
that molt violent of the feelings of the fou!, is 
curbed within the walls of the haram. The wo¬ 
men may pine in fecret, but they muff: clothe 
their features with cheerfulncfs when their lord 
appears. Contumacy is productive of immediate 
punifhment. T hey are degraded, divorced, chat 
tiled, and even lb met lines put to death, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of their crime or obttinacy, or 
the wrath of the offended hulband. No enquiry 
is made concerning their fate. Their friends may 
murmur ; but the laws provide no redrefs; for 
no appeals to public juffice iffue forth from the 
haram. 


Young 
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Young men, with their mi mis. moulded to fub- 
jeftion, become themfelves malleis ot lamilies in a 

the courfe of time. Their power being confined 
within their own walls, they exercife, in private, 
that defpoiifm which they in public dread. But 
though they are freed from domeftic tyranny, they 
ft ill continue Haves. Governors, magiftrates, and 
inferior officers, invelted with tlie power of the 
principal defpot, whofe will is law to the empire, 
exercife their authority with rigour. The idea of 
paflive obedience is carried through every vein of 
the flate. The machine cohnefied in all its parts, 
by arbitrary fway, is moved by the active fpirit 
of. the prince; and the lenity or oppreffivenefs of 
government, in all its departments, depends upon 
the natural difpofition of l.is mind. 

The law of compenfation for murder, antho- haw of ^ 
riled by the Coran, is attended with pernicious tlon for 
effe£ts* It depreffes the fpirit of the poor; and 
encourages the rich in the immanly pafiion of re¬ 
venge* The price of blood in India is not the 
third part of the value of a horfe- A he innate 
principles of julticeand humanity are weakened, 
by thefe means ; fecurity is taken from fociety, 
as rage may frequently get the better of the love 
of money- A religion which indulges individuals 
in a crime, at which the red of mankind fhudder, 
leaves ample room for the cruelty of a prince. 

Accudomed to fit in judgment on criminals, he 
becomes habituated to death- He miftakes pafiion 
for joffice* His nod is condemnation ; men are 
dragged to execution, with an abruptoefs which 
prevents fear- 1 he incident has no confequence, 
but to itnprefs terror on the guilty or iufpe£ted ; 
and the Ipedfators fcarcely heed a circumflance, 
which its frequency has made them to expe£b 

The frequent bathing inculcated by the Coran, Ratbag, 
has, by debilitating the body, a great effedt on 

the 
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the mind. Habit makes the warm bath a luxury 
of a bewitching kind- The women fpend whole 
days in water ; and haften by it the approach of 
age. The indolence of the men, which induces 
them to follow every mode of placid pleafure, re¬ 
commends to them a praftice which Mahommed 
has made a tenet of religion. The prohibition of 
wjne'is alfo favourable to defpotifm. It prevents 
that free communication of fentiment which 
awakens mankind from a torpid indifference to 
their natural rights. . 'I'hey become cold, timid, 
cautious, referved and interefled ; flrangers to 
thofe warm paffions, and that cheerful elevation of 
mind, which render men in fome meafure honeft 
and fine ere. In the Eaft, there are no public 
places of meeting, no communications of fenti- 
ments, no introduction to private friendfhip. A 
fbllennefs, and a love of retirement prevail, 
which difunite mankind ; and as all affociations 
among men are prevented, the bands of govern- 
ment are ftrengthened by the very virtue of tem¬ 
perance. 

M he doftrine of a rigid fate, or abfolute pre- 
defti nation,' which forms one of the principal te¬ 
nets of the Mahommedan religion, has a great in¬ 
fluence on the character and manners of men. 
When this opinion is adopted as an article of faith, 
the necefiity of precaution is inculcated in vain, 
the fa tali ft begins an aftion becaufe human na¬ 
ture is incapable of abfolute idlenefs; but when 
a love of repofe invites him, when an obftacle 
arifes before him to thwart his defigns, be has no 
motive for perfeverance. He waits for another 
day, perhaps for another month : he at laft trufts 
the whole to Providence, and makes God the 
agent in his very crimes. Mifcarriage can be no 
difgrace where iuccefs depends not 'on abilities ; 

and 
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and the general who lofcs a battle through his 
own pufillanimiiy, lays the blame upon Providence. 

The extenfive polygamy permitted by the Polygamy- 
law of Mahommed, has a fatal eft eft on the 
minds of Ms followers ; but it has its advantages 
as well as its def'efls, The peculiar nature of 
the climate fubjefts women to difeafes, and huiries 
them forward in a few years to age- One mail 
retains his vigour beyond the common fucccffion 
of three women through their prime; and the law 
for a multiplicity of wives is neceffary for the fup- 
port of the human race. Eutthecuffom weakens 
paternal affection; for as a huft-and cannot equally 
divide his regard among many women, the chil¬ 
dren .of the favourite will be preferred. Even 
thefe will not be much beloved. The lofs of a 
child is no misfortune ; and the care of preferring 
it is leffened, by the opportunity which the num¬ 
ber of his women furnilhes to the father for be¬ 
getting more. The child hitnfelf is no ftrimger 
to this indifference; and he fails in proportion in 
his duty. Befides* the jealoufv between mothers 
in the haram grows into hatred among their Tons. 

The affection between brothers is annihilated at 
home; and when they iffuc forth into the world, 
they carry their animofities into all the various 
tranfaftions of life, 

Thefe religious tenets, which are fo favourable Concet¬ 
to defpotifm, are accompanied with lingular opi- ment °f 
nions and ctiftoms, which are abfolute enemies to 
-freedom and independence. The concealment 
of their women is facred among the Mabomme- 
dans. Brothers cannot vifit them in private; 

Grangers muff never fee them. This exceffive 
jealoufy is derived from various cauies. It pro¬ 
ceeds from religion, which inculcates female mo- 
deffy; it arifes partly from the policy of govern¬ 
ment; it is derived from the nature of the cli¬ 
mate* 
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mate, where continence is a more arduous virtue 
than ill the bleak regions of the north. Honour 
con fills in that which men are mo ft felicitous to 
fecure. The chaflity of his wives is a point, 
without which the Afianc mud not live. The 
defpot encourages the opinion; as the poffdlion 
of the women of his molt powerful fubjefts is a 
fufficient pledge for their faith, when abfent in 
expedition and war. 

When the governor of a province fulls under 
the fufpicion of difaffeSion for his prince, the 
fir ft fiep taken againft him, is an order ilTued for 
lending his women to court. Even one of his 
wives, and fhe too not the beft beloved, will 
bind him to his allegiance. His obedience to this 
mandate is the true tell of his defigns. If he in- 
ftandy obeys, all fufpicions vanifh ; if he hefitates 
a moment, he is declared a rebel. His affeftion 
for the woman is not the pledge of his fidelity; 
but his honour is, in her perfon, in the cuftody 
of his fovereigru Women are fo facred in India, 
that even the common foldiery leave them urnno- 
lefted in the niidft of daughter and devaluation. 
The haram is a fan£tuary againft all the licenth 
oufnefs of victory ; and ruffians, covered with 
the blood of a hufband, flirink back with confu- 
lion from the fecret apartments of his wives. 

In the filence which attends dtfpotifin, every 
thing is dark and folemri. Juftice itfeif is exe¬ 
cuted with privacy ; and fometimes a foil tar y gun, 
fired at midnight from the palace of the defpot, 
proclaims the work of death. Men indulge 
themfeives under the veil of fecrecy ; and rejoice 
in dieir good fort line, when their pleafures cart 
dqape the eye of their prince. Voluptuoufuefs 
is, therefore, preferred to luxury. Ihe enjoy- 
rtsent of ihe company of women is the chief ob¬ 
ject oi iUe among the great; and when they re¬ 
tire 
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tire into die fanclnary of the liaram* they forget, 
in a variety of charms, their precarious fituation 
in the ftare* The neceffary privacy enhances the 
indulgence; and the extreme fenfibilky, perhaps, 
peculiar to the natives of a hot climate, carries 
pteafure to an excels which unmans the mind. 
Men are poffeffed of fomething which they are 
afraid to lode; and defpotifm, which is founded 
on the principles of fear and indolence, derives 
ft ability and permanency from the defers and 
vices of its Haves, 

The feeds of defpotifm, which the nature of 
the climate and fertility of the foil had fbwn in on ^ 
India, were, as has been obferved, reared to per- 
fe£t growth by the Mahomrnedan faith. When 
a people have been long fubjefted to arbitrary 
power, their return to liberty is arduous and al- 
moft impodible. Slavery, by the ftrength of cuf- 
tom, is blended with human nature; and that 
undefined fometliing, called Public Virtue, exifls 
no more. The i'ubjett never thinks of reforma¬ 
tion ; and the prince, who only has it in his 
power, will introduce no innovations to abridge 
his own authority. Were even the defpot pof- 
felfed of the enthufiafm of public fpirit, the peo¬ 
ple would .revolt again ft the introduction of free¬ 
dom ; and revert to that form of government, 
which takes the trouble of regulation from their 
hands. 

The fimpficity of defpotifm recommends it to 
an indolent and ignorant race of men* Its -obvi- ture 
ous impartiality, its prompt juflice, its immediate 
fever i ty again ft crimes, dazzle the eyes of the fu- 
perficial, and raife in their minds a veneration 
little fhon: of idolatry for their prince* When he 
is active and determined in his meafures, the great 
machine moves \vith a velocity which throws vi¬ 
gour into the very extremities of the empire. 

His 
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IIis violence, and even his caprices, are virtues, 
where the waters mu ft be always agitated to pre¬ 
fer ve their frdhnefs; and indolence and irrefolu- 
tion can be his only ruinous vices- The fir ft in¬ 
deed may injure the ftate; but by the latter it 
mu ft be undone A fevere prince, by his jea- 
loufy of his own authority, prevents the tyranny 
of others; and, though fierce and arbitrary in 
himfelf, the fubjeft derives a benefit from his be¬ 
ing the fble defpot. His rage falls heavy on the 
dignified flaves of his prefence; but the people 
efcape his fury in their diftance from his hand. 

The defpotic form of government is not, how¬ 
ever, fo terrible in its nature, as men bom in 
free countries are apt to imagine. Though no 
civil regulation can bind the prince, there is one 
great law, the ideas of mankind with regard to 
right and wrong, by which he is bound. When 
he becomes an aflaffin, be teaches others to ufe 
the dagger agsinft; himfelf; and wanton a£ls of 
injuftice, often repeated, deftroy by degrees that 
opinion which is the foie foundation of his power. 
In the indifference of his fubjefts for his perfon 
and government, he becomes liable to the con- 
fpiracies of courtiers, and the ambitious fchemes 
of his relations. He may have many flaves, but 
he can have no friends. Ilis perfon is expofed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm even 
cowards againft him ; and tints, by his exceffive 
ardour for power, he with his authority lofes his 
life. . 

\m- Defpntifm appears in its moft engaging form, 
der Baber, under the Imperial houfe of Timur. The un¬ 
common abilities of moft of the princes, with the 
mild and humane character of all, rendered Ilin- 
d oft an the moft flourifhing empire in the world 
during two complete centuries. The manly and 
generous temper of Baber permitted not opprelfi- 

on 
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on to attend the victories of his fword, He came 
with an intention to govern the nations whom he 
fubdued ; and felfifh motives joined iffue with hu¬ 
manity in not only fparing, but protecting the 
vanquifhed. His invafion was no abrupt incurfi- 
on for plunder; and he thought the ufual income 
of the crown a fuflicient reward for his toih His 
nobles were gratified with the emoluments of go¬ 
vernment ; and, from difpofition, an enemy to 
ufelefs pomp and grandeur, he chofe that his 
treafury fhould be gradually filled with the furplus 
of the revenue, than with the property of indivi¬ 
duals, whom the fortune of war had placed be¬ 
neath his power. Awed by his high char after, 
the companions of his victories carried his mitd- 
nefs and drift equity through all the departments 
of government. The tyranny of the family of 
Lodi was forgotten; and the arts, which had 
been fuppreffed by a violent defpotifin, began to 
rear their heads, under the temperate dominion 
of Baber, 

Hutnaioon, though not equal in abilities to his Hiimai- 
father, carried all his mild virtues into the throne. 

He was vigilant and aftive in the adminittfation 
of juflice, he fecured property by his edifts; and, 
an enemy to rapacity himfeif, he punifhed the 
oppreffive avarice of his deputies in the provinces. 

The troubles which diflurbed his reign were the 
effect of the ambition of others ; and his expul- 
fion from the throne was lefs a misfortune to him 
than to his fubjefts. When he returned with 
viftory, he left the mean naflion of revenge be¬ 
hind. He punifhed not his people for his own 
drafters; he feerned to forget the paft, in the 
profpeft of doing future good. The nations of 
India felt, by the benefit received from his pre¬ 
fence, how much they had loft by his abfence* 
Though worn out under a fuccefll on of tyrants* 

during 
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during bis exile* Hindoflan began to revive when 
he re-mounted the throne- His fudden and un¬ 
expected death portended a (form, which was 
dillspated by the fplendid abilities and virtues of 
his foil, 

Akbar was poffeifed of Baber’s intrepidity in 
war, of Hutnaioorre mildnefs in peace- Bold, 
manly, and enterprising, he was an enemy to 
oppreffion; and be hated cruelty, as he was a 
11ranger to fear- In the more fplendid bufinefs 
of the field, he forgot not the arts of peace. lie 
eftablifhed, by edict, the right of the fubjefl: to 
transfer his property Without the confent of the 
crown, and by ordering a legifter of the fixed 
rents of the lands to be kept In the courts of jof- 
tice in every diurict, he took from his officers the 
power of opprefling the people- Severe in his 
juftiee, he never forgave extortion. He promot¬ 
ed juft complaints againft the fervants of the 
crown, by various proclamations. He encou¬ 
raged trade, by an exemption of duties through 
the interior provinces \ and by the invariable 
protection given to merchants of all nations. He 
regarded neither the religious opinions, nor the 
countries of men : all who entered his dominions 
were his fubjefis, and they had a right to his juf- 
lice. I ie ilfued an edi£t which was afterwards 
revived by Auumgzehc, that the rents fbould not 
be increafed upon thofe who improved their lands ; 
which wile regulation encouraged induftry, and 
became a fource of wealth to the flare. 

Jehangire, though unfit for the field,, trod in 
his father’s path in regulating the civil affairs of 
the date, Imprefied with a high fenfe of the abi- 
l;ucs oi ivkbar, he continued all his edicts in 
force; and be was the invariable protector of the 
people again ft the rapacity and tyranny of his 
own officers. In his ad mini 11 rat ion of juflice, he 

was 
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was fcrupulous, fevere, and exaft; and if lie 
at any time gave a wrong, deeifion, it proceeded 
from a weaknefs, rather than from a vice of the 
mind. 

His fon, Shaw Jehan, was poffeffed of better 
parts, and was more attentive than Jehangire to 
the bariTu h of the fuhje£t. He was minutely ac¬ 
quainted* with the (fate of the empire, and being 
free from that caprice and whim which threw a 
kind of difgrace on the authority of his father, he 
rendered his people happy by the gravity, juflice, 
and iolemniry of his deelficns. The empire flou- 
rifhed under his upright and able adnimiilration. 
Gppreffion was unknown from the officers of the 
crown, on account of the vigilance of the empe¬ 
ror; and the Ariel impartiality which he efla- 
blifhed in the courts of juflice, di mini (bed inju¬ 
ries between man ami man, 

Aurungzehe, to whom bufmefs was amufe- 
ment, added the mod extenfive knowledge of the 
affairs of the empire, to an unremitting applica¬ 
tion. He made himfelf minutely acquainted with 
the revenue paid by every diftrift, with the mode 
of proceeding in the inferior courts, and even 
with .the char a tier and difpofition of the fever a l 
judges. He ordered the regifler of the rents to 
be left open for the inipecUon of all, that the 
people might diftingmih extortion from the juft 
demands uf the crown. He commanded, that 
men verfed in the ufages of the fcveral courts, in 
the precepts of the Coran, and in the regulations 
eftabliffied by edicts, fliould attend at the public 
expence, and give their opinion to the poor in 
matters ol litigation. He eflahlifiled a mode of 
appeal beyond certain Aims; and he difgraced 
judges for an error in judgment, and punifhed 
them levereiy fur corruption and partiality* His 
activity kept the great machine of government in 

motion 
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motion through all its members: his penetrating 
eve followed appreffion to its mo ft fecret retreats, 
and his Item juftice eftablifhed tranquillity, and 
fecured property over all his extenfive domi¬ 
nions. 

When Baber, at ibe head of his army, took 
pofTcflion of the dominions of the Imperial family 
of Lodi, he continued to the crown the property 
of all the lands* Thefe being annually rented 
out la the fubjett, furniffied thefe iuimenfe reve¬ 
nues which fupported the unequalled fplendor of 
his fueedfors in the throne- The property of in¬ 
dividuals confHted, at fir ft, of moveables and mo¬ 
ney only ; and the officers of the crown could 
not even difpofe of thefe by will, without the 
written content of the prince* Time, however, 
wrought a change in things* The pofterity of 
Baber alienated, for particular fervices, eftates 
from the crown in perpetuity; and thefe defeend- 
ed in fucceffion by will, or if the proprietor died 
inteftate, by an equal divifion to his children, ac¬ 
cording to the law of the Coran* This kind of 
property was alfo transferable by fale; and it has 
been judged, that one third part of the empire 
w as given away by this fpecies of grants from the 
crown* 

lhe r e grants, however, were not always a fuf- 
ficient fecurity agaiiift the violence of the crown. 
Some of the emperors found themfclves obliged 
to refume many eftates by an edict; and it muft 
btr^onleffed, that political neceffity juftifted the 
meafure. Princes who contended for the empire 
were lavilh in their donations; and, had not an 
aft of refumption fometimes taken place, the re¬ 
venue of the crown would, in procefs of time, 
have been annihilated* There was, however, a 
kind of equivalent given to the proprietors; a 
pen lion was fettled upon them Pelves, and their 

children 
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children were received into the fervice of the go¬ 
vernment. The wealth of the officers of the 
crown is, after their death, confidered as Impe¬ 
rial property; but unlefs it is iramenfe, it is ne¬ 
ver appropriated by the prince j and even in that 
cafe, a proper provifion is made for the children, 
and they have, by an eftabliffied cuftom, a right 
to, be employed in fome of the departments of 
the ftate. The women of the deceafed receive 
annual penfions according to their rank; and 
they may either live in widowhood, or make 
new alliances by marriage. 

The Mogul fyftem of government admits of no 
hereditary honours. Every man muft owe his 
preferment and rank to himfelf, and to the favour 
of his prince. High birth, however, was re- 
fpeQed; and, to a perfon of abilities, it was a 
great recommendation at the court of princes 
proud of their own noble origin. The ranks 
and degrees of nobility were for the molt part 
official, excepting thofe of the military kind. 

Judges, men of letters, and eminent merchants, 
have been frequently dignified with titles, and 
admitted into the circle of the principal nobles 
in the Imperial prefence. The nobles confided 
of three orders. The Emirs, who were the firft 
officers of ftate, and the viceroys of provinces j 
the Chans, who held high polls in the army; 
and the Bahadurs, who may in fome meafure 
be compared to our knights. The number of 
which thefe three orders confifted was arbitrary, 
and each of them had peculiar privileges in the 
empire, and a demand on the relpefl: of the un¬ 
dignified part of the fubje&s. 

The courfe of juftice ran through the famegra- Formof 
dations, which the general reafon of mankind 
feems to have eftablilhed in all countries fubjedl 
to regular governments. The provinces were 
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divided into diftricts; in each of which a judge, 
appointed by the emperor, decided in criminal 
as* well as civil affairs. He pronounced judg¬ 
ment on capital offences, but his ientence was 
never put in execution without the confent and 
warrant of the governor of the province. In de¬ 
putes concerning property, there lay an appeal 
to the fupreme court, in which the viceroy pyre- 
fided in perlbn. Every province was, in minia¬ 
ture, a copy of the empire. Three principal 
judges, with high titles of dignity, fat, with ma¬ 
ny affeffors, in the capital. They not only de¬ 
cided upon appeals, but fuits might originate be¬ 
fore them. The emperor bimfelf, in the prefence 
of his nobles, prefided ahnolt every day in this 
court, which generally fat for two hours in the 
ball of public juftice. 

When the matter appeared clear, the prince, 
without much hefkation, pronounced judgment j 
when it was doubtful, witnefies were examined, 
and the opinion of the judges afked on the point 
of law. Should the fuit appear intricate, it was 
referred to the judgment of the court in their 
own common hall ^ but the fubject might appeal 
Irom their decifion to the emperor and his afTef- 
fors in the chamber of audience. Thefe courts, 
both when the monarch was prefent and when he 
was abfent, were left open to the people. No 
judgment was ever pronounced fecretly, except 
when the power of the delinquent rendered a 
public trial dangerous to the Rate, 
of I he great officers of ftate, by a kind of pre- 
fcription, formed a council which anfwers to our 
cabinet, lhe emperor afked their advice upon 
affairs of moment a 7 he heard their fennments, 
but nothing came ever to a vote. They were 
his advifjrs, but they had no control!I on his pow¬ 
er. lie frequently called to this council men in 

inferior 
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inferior departments ; and when the deliberation 
concerned any particular province, the nobles 
belt acquainted with that part of the empire, were 
admitted into the cabinet. The offences of the 
ftrft rank of nobility came under the cognizance 
of this council, as well as other matters of ftate. 

They were a kind of jury, who found the matters 
of fa ft, and the fovereign pronounced the fen- 
tence. He might, by his defpotic power, iflue out 
a warrant of death without their advice ; but the 
known opinions of mankind on that fubjeft bound 
him like a law. 

To thefe great lines of the government of the Reflefli- 
Moguls, fome refleftions may be joined. Con- ons 
quells made by incurfton, rather than by war, 
mud be retained by violence. The fword, which 
obtained the empire, fupported it under the houfe 
of Timur. Their fubjefts obeyed them from ne~ 
ceffity more than from choice ; and the lenity of 
their adminiftration arofe more from the mildnefs 
of their dilpofition, than from the fpirit of their 
regulations. The defpotic principles of the Tar¬ 
tars, ingrafted upon the Mahommedan tenets of 
religion, led to force; and feemed to recognize 
no obedience, but that which proceeded from 
fear. This ctrcuindance obliged the defpot to 
invert his deputies in the provinces with a great 
part of his power ; and when they left his capital, 
they only did not abfolutely rife from fubjefts into 
princes. 

This communication of power, though in fome on rhe 
meafure necdfary to command the people, became 
dangerous to the prince. The imperial deputies 
began to lofe their allegiance in proportion to 
their diftance from the throne. The governors 
became, in fome meafure, independent, though 
they profeffed obedience to the Imperial edifts. 

A certain portion of the revenue was remitted to 
C 2 courtj 
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court; and the deputy, in a venal court, found means 
frequently to retain the favour of his prince, when 
he difobeyed his commands. Every idea of loyalty 
was, towards the decline of the empire, defrayed 
among the people of the diftant provinces. They 
heard of an emperor, as the fuperftiUous hear of 
a guardian angel, whom they never behold. An 
indifference for his fate fuccceded to his want of 
power. A peafant, at the end of many months, 
was informed of a revolution at Delhi. He ftopc 
not his oxen, nor converted the plow-fhare into a 
fword. lie whiffled unconcerned along his field; 
and enquired not, perhaps, concerning the name 
of the new prince. 

af power. Notwnhftanding this indifference in the inferior 
fort, the emperor every day extended fymp- 
toms of his in peri or power to the very extre¬ 
mities of his empire. His edids were tranfmitted 
to every diftrid; they were publicly read, and 
regiflered in the courts of juftice. They became 
a lecurity to the people againft the impofitions of 
the governor. An appeal lay from his decifions, 
by a petition to the emperor in the hall of audi¬ 
ence. This doctrine was inculcated by the edids; 
and fome of the oppreffed took advantage of the 
promife of juft ice which they contained. Their 
petitions, whenever they found aecefs to the 
throne, were heard with the attention which a 
jealous prince pays to his own power ; and there 
are many inftances in which the governors of pro¬ 
vinces have been ieverely punched for an ad of 
injufticeto a poor peafant. Never to forgive op- 
prefilons againft the helplefs and low, was an 
eftablifhed maxim among all the princes of the 
houfe of Timur. 

Tfie power of difpofmg of the fucceffion natu¬ 
rally belongs to a defpot. During his life, his 
pleafure is the law. When he dies, his authority 
♦ ceafes; 
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ccafes ; but the ftrength of cuftom has made his 
will, in favour of any of his fons, a fuperior title 
to promogeniture. The power is, in fome inea- 
fure neceflary. A prince having an independent 
right of fuccefiion to the throne, might be very 
troublefome to his father in an empire eftabliflied 
on the principles which we have defcribed. The 
weight which he might derive from his hopes, 
would clog the wheels of government, which, under 
a fyftem of defpotifm, can admit of no delays, no 
obftruftions, no divided or limited power. Per- 
fonal abilities, under fuch a fyftem, are more ne- 
ceffary than under eftabliflied laws. A weak 
prince brings more calamities than a civil war. 

A minority is dreadful j and it can fcarce exift, 
where the voice of the prince is the living law, 
which moves the whole machine of the ftate. 

Necefiity frequently excufes, in the eyes ofr u c«flio;i 
mankind, the word of crimes. A prince of 
litres, who mounts a throne in the Eaft by the ex- 
clufion of an elder brother, efcapes the detefta- 
tion of his fubjefts from the good which they hope 
to derive from his fuperior parts. Even fratricide 
lofes its name in felf-prefervadon, combined with 
the public good. The greatnefs of the crime is 
eclipfed by the greatnefs of the objeft. Succefs 
is a divine dccifion; and the ftate gives up the 
lives of the unhappy fufferers, as a facrifice to its 
own repofe. To be born a prince, is therefore a 
misfortune of the word and nioft embarrafling 
kind. He muft die by clemency, or wade through 
the blood of his family to fafety and empire. 

The Hindoos, or the followers of the Brahmin MiIdaefa 
faith, are in number far fuperior to the Mahom- 
medans in Hindoftan. The fyftem of religion 
which they profefs, is only perfectly known in the 
effect which it has upon the manners of the peo¬ 
ple. Mild, humane, obedient, and induftrious. 
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they are of all nations on earth the mod 
eafily conquered and governed. Their govern¬ 
ment, like that of all the inhabitants of Alia, is 
defpotic ; it is, in fueh a manner, tempered by 
the virtuous principles inculcated by their religi¬ 
on, that if fee ms milder than the mofl limited 
monarchy in Europe* Some of the reigning 
princes trace their families, with clear nefs, above 
four thoufand years; many of them, in a dubious 
manner, from the dark period which we place 
beyond the flood. Revolution and change are 
things unknown ; and alfauinations and confpira- 
cies never exifi. 

Penal laws are fcarce known among the Hin¬ 
doos ; for their motives to bad actions are few* 
Temperate in their living, and delicate in their 
confluutions, their paffions are calm, and they 
have no object but that of living with comfort 
and cafe. Timid and fubmiflive, from the cold- 
nefs of a vegetable diet, they have a natural ab¬ 
horrence to blood, Induflrious and frugal, they 
poffefs wealth which they never ufe* Thofe couo- 
tiies, governed by native princes, which lay be¬ 
yond the dev ad at ions of the Mahommedans, are 
rich, and cultivated to the higheft degree* Their 
governors encourage induftry and commerce; 
and it is to the ingenuity of the Hindoos, we owe 
all the fine manufactures in the Eaft. During 
the empire of the Moguls, the trade of India 
was carried on by the followers of Brahma, The 
bankers, leribes, and managers of finance were 
native Hindoos, and the wifeft princes of the 
a 11 1 y t iitnur protested and encouraged fuch 
peaceable and ufeful fubjeSs. 

The nation of the Mahratrors, though chiefly 
cempoled of Rajaputs, or that tribe of Indians 
whole chief bulinefs is war, retain the mifdneis 
oi their countrymen in their domcftic govern¬ 
ment. 
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ment. "When their armies carry definition and 
death into the territories of Mabommedans, ali 
is quiet, happy, and regular at home. No 
robbery is to be dreaded, no impofition or ob- 
ftrution from the officers of government, no 
protection neeeffary but the lhade. To be a 
Itranger is a fufficient fecurity. Provifions are 
furniffied by hofpitality ; and when a peafant is 
aiked for water, he runs with great alacrity, and 
fetches milk. This is no ideal picture of happi- 
nefs. The Author of the Differtation, who tra¬ 
velled lately into the country of the Mahrattors, 
avers, from experience, the truth of his obferva- 
tions. But the Mahrattors, who have been re- 
prefented as barbarians, are a great and rifing peo¬ 
ple, fubjeft to a regular government, the princi¬ 
ples of which are founded on virtue. 
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STATE OF BENGAL UNDER THE MOGULS. 

Prelminary Obfervations. 

The affairs of India, though long of great Reflcai- 
importance to this kingdom, have only very lately ° ns - 
become objects of public attention. Fails coming 
from afar made little impreffion: their novelty 
could not roufe, nor their variety amufe the mind. 

With a felf-denial uncommon in a fpirited nation, 

■we heard, without emotion, of the great aftions 
of fome of our countrymen ; and, if we liftened 
to any detail of oppreffions committed by others, 
it was with a phlegmatic indifference, unworthy of 
our boafted humanity. A general diftafle for the 
fubjeil prevailed j an age, marked with revoluti¬ 
on and change, feemed ready to pafs away, with¬ 
out 
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out being fcnfible of events which will render it 
important in the eyes of pofterity. 

The current of public opinion has, at length, 
taken another direction. Men are rouzed into 
attention, with regard toafubjeft which concerns 
the welfare of the ftate. They begin to decide, 
in their own minds, upon aHairs which Hand, in 
need of theinterpofition of the nation ; and they 
ihew an inclination to be informed, as well as a 
willingnefs to cor red miftakes and to redrefs 
grievances. This confideration has induced the 
author of the following obferrations, to fubmit 
them, with all due deference, to the public. He 
has been, for years, a filent fpedator of the 
tranfadions of the Britilh nation in the Eaft ; and 
it is, from the means of information which he has 
poflefied, that he hopes to give fomething new to 
the world. W iih hands guiltleis of rapine and 
depredation, he aHumes the pen without preju¬ 
dice, and he will ufe it with all decent freedom 
without fear. 


The empire of the Hindoos over all India, 
came down from the darkeft and molt remote 
antiquity, to the 170th year before the Chriftian 
aera, when it was difl'olved by civil difeord and 
war. Bengal, like many other provinces, ftarted 
up into an independent kingdom, and was govern¬ 
ed by fucceffive dynafties of Rajas, who chiefly 
refined at the now deferted capital of Ghor. Un¬ 
der thefe princes, it continued a powerful and 
opulent kingdom, to the beginning of the thir¬ 
tieth century, when it was firft invaded by the 
Mahommedans, under a prince of the race of 
Ghi.Iagi, who poffeffed the countries near the 
iource of the Oxus. The name of this Tartar 
invader was Eas-ubdien ; but he was foon after 
reduced to fubjeaion by Ahumlh, the Patan em¬ 
peror of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a pro¬ 
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vlnce, governed by a lieutenant, who derived his 
authority from the conqueror, 

Bengal, during the dominion of the Patans in 
India, was frequently fubjeft to revolution and i u &»s 
change. When a prince of abilities fat on the 
throne of Delhi, it held of the empire ; when the 
emperor was weak, it became an independent 
fovereignty under its governor. When the valour 
and conduct of Baber put an end to the govern¬ 
ment of the Patans at Delhi, fame of that race 
remained untouched in Bengal. The misfortunes 
of Humaioon, in the beginning of his reign, not 
only prevented him from extending the conquefls 
of his father, but deprived him even of the throne 
which Baber had acquired ; and death Followed 
too foon, upon his return, to permit him to reduce 
the wealthy kingdom of Bengal by his arms. 

The glory of this conqueft was referred for his 
fon, the illufhious Akbar, who, by the expulfi- 
on of Daood, the Inft king of Bengal of the Pa- 
tan race, annexed it, in the year 1574, to his em¬ 
pire. Viceroys from Delhi governed the king¬ 
dom, from that period, till the debility of Ma- 
hommed Shaw gave fcope to the ufurpation of 
Aliverdi ; and now, by a wonderful revolution, 
of fortune, the fhvereigns of that diltant province 
are created by the deputies of the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany* 

To give an enlarged idea of the fubjeft, it may of 
not be improper to enquire into the mode of go¬ 
vernment, which the Moguls eftabliflied in the 
important province of Bengal. To impofe no¬ 
thing merely fpeculatxve upon the public, the 
Writer of the Differ tafion has endeavoured to de¬ 
rive his information from undoubted authority. 

He has, therefore, tranfiated and annexed to his 
work, the commifllons granted by the court of 
Delhi to ks principal officers in the provinces: 

Pro in 
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From which it will appear, that the defpotHm of 
the houfe of Timur was cireumfcribed by efta- 
blifhed forms and regulations, which greatly tem¬ 
pered the rigid feverity of that form of government. 


Various Tenures under the Moguls. 

THE Mogul Tartars, when they conquered 
India, carried a fyftem of neceSary policy through 
the countries which their arms had fubdued. In- 
fteadof feizingthe lands of the vanquifhed, they 
confirmed them in their poffeffions. The number 
of the conquerors bearing no proportion to the 
conquered, felf prefer vat ion obliged the firft to 
adhere together, and to hold the fword in their 
hands. Had they attempted to fettle in different 
provinces, they would have foon ceaied to 
be a people ; and their power would have been, 
broken by reparation. They retained, therefore, 
their military character; and, when they reduced 
a province, they made the taxes, paid to former 
princes, the invariable rule of their impofts. 
The people changed their lords, but if their go¬ 
vernment fullered any change, it was in the fub- 
ftitution cf a milder defpotifm, in the place of 
the fierce tyranny of the Fatans. 

Many of the Rajas, or indigenous Indian 
princes, had, from the firft eftablifhment of the 
Mahommedans in India, been permitted to retain 
a great part of their ancient polfefiions, which 
they continued to govern by their own laws, with¬ 
out any appeal from their jurifdiftion to the courts 
of juilice eftablifhed by Imperial commifiions. 
The only mark of homage paid by the Rajas, was 
a certain annual tribute. The houfe of Timur, no 
lefs remarkable for their prudence than for their 
clemency and juftice, never encroached upon the 
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privileges of the tributary princes- They found, 
that though the Rajas paid not to the crown above 
half the fum raifed upon the fubjeft, their policy, 
induflry, and good government, were fo much 
fuperi-or to thofe of the Moguls, that the coun¬ 
tries which they pofleffed, yielded as much in pro¬ 
portion to their extent, as thofe which they had 
farmed out to Zemindars of their own nation and 
faith. In the two provinces which the Britifh 
nation now poffefs, and which, for the future, we 
will diftinguilh by the general name of Bengal, 
many diftricts of greater extent than any county 
in Britain, are ftill polTefled by the aboriginal 
Rajas. But we are more rigid than the Moguls : 
we have encroached on their privileges, and anni¬ 
hilated their power. During the domination of 
the houfe of Timur, one-fourth of Bengal was 
fubjefl; to thefe hereditary lords. 

The divifion of the province which was more M&tiom- 
immediately under the Mahommedan govern- rnet ^"’_ Ze 
ment, was parcelled out into extenfive difiri&s, 
called Chucldas, refembling, in feme mealure, 
our counties; and into lefler divifions, like our 
ancient tithings. Thefe were left to Zemindars, 
or farmers of the Imperial rents, who fometimes 
poffeifed a whole diftrift, or chuckla; as the Ze¬ 
mindar of Purnea, whoaflumed thellyleand Hate 
of a Nabob, though only a farmer of the revenue, 
under the unfortunate Surage-ul-Dowla. The 
court of Delhi, under the bell princes, was venal. 

A fum of money, fecretly and properly applied, 
often feeured the pofleffion of his office to the 
Zemindar during life; and he even was fometimes 
enabled to tranlinit it to his heirs, till, by length 
of time, they were, in forne meafure, confidered 
as lords of their refpective diftridls. 

The fanners, however, had no leafe from the tHpt 
crown of the lands over which they prelided. P°* ver 
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Their authority for colleding the rents from the 
inferior tenants, was derived from a written agree¬ 
ment, for a certain annual fum to be paid to the 
treafury, excluiive of the Imperial taxes. To 
prevent impofition on the poorer fort, in every 
diftrict there was eftabiiihed a regifter, in which 
the rents and impofts upon every village and 
farm were entered, and open to the infpe&ion of 
all. ft he regiftered rents and impofts were col. 
lecled by the Grorie of the diftrict, who was efta- 
blilhed in bis office by an Imperial commiflion. 
He was accountable for the whole, even to the 
la ft Dam, as the connnifiion exprelfes it, to the 
Fotadar or treafurer of the diftrid, who paid them 
into riie hands of the Dewan, or receiver-general 
°i the Imperial revenues in the province. 

I he rights or dues of the Dewanny, or the re¬ 
venue paid to the crown, did not amount to above 
half the fum railed upon the fubjed by the great 
farmers. Thefe were, from time to time, b per- 
mitted toraile the rents upon the inferior tenants, 
in proportion to the general improvement of the 
lands. I he furplus, which was known to govern¬ 
ment from the public regifters of the diftrids, 
was, in part, allowed to the general farmers, for 
the purpofe of building houfes for the hulband- 
mcn, for furnifhing them with implements of 
agriculture* ior embanking to prevent inundati¬ 
ons* lor making reiervoirs of water for the dry 
eaion; and, in general, for all expences attend¬ 
ing the improvement and cultivation of the lands; 
winch other wife would have rendered the ac¬ 
counts of government intricate and perplexed. 

1 lie great farmers, however, were not per¬ 
muted to opprefs the tenants with exorbitant 
rents; neuher was it their intereft to extort from 
tie hulbandmen fums which would render them 
incapable of cultivating their lands, and of living 

comfortably 
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comfortably upon the fruits of their toil* In the 
Imperial officers of the revenue* the poor had 
friends, and the Zemindar fpies upon his con- 
duft- They were fuch checks upon him, that 
he could conceal nothing from their ohfervation- 
They tranfmhted monthly accounts of his tranf- 
aftions to court- If the tenants were able* with¬ 
out op predion * to pay the additional rent, the 
demands of the crown rofe at the expiration of 
the year upon the farmer* in proportion to' the 
new import; if they were found incapable of 
bearing the burden, the Zemindar was turned 
out of his office for his avarice and imprudence. 

A double revenue, it appears from what has a double 
been already obferved, rofe to the crown from rcveiiue - 
the lands; the ancient rent, eftablifhed at the 
conqueft of India by the Moguls, and the fnms 
which proceeded from the annual contracts with 
the great farmers. The viceroy of the province 
was vefted with the power of letting the lands; 
and he was obliged to transmit to the receiver- 
general a record of the funis payable by each 
Zemindar- The caufe of this mode of raffing 
the revenue is obvious. The detail of accounts, 
the making of contracts with the inferior tenants, 
would have rendered the bufinefs of government 
too minute and too expenfive ^ and to have per¬ 
mitted the general farmers to manage their dif- 
tri&s without either check or controul, would 
have given birth to fcenes of oppreffion, which 
Fate had referred for an unfortunate people, to 
our times. The Mogul empire is now no more ; 
and the fetvarus of the freed: nation upon earth 
have left the body of the people to the mercy of 
the Zemindars. 

The general farmers of dirtriels were not the Various 
only per fans known by the name of Zemindar s-- 
Men, who poiTefled ertates for life, and feme times 
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In perpetuity, free from all taxation, by virtue 
of Imperial grants, were diftinguifhed by the 
feme title. Thefe grants were generally given to 
learned and religious men, to favourite fervants 
at court, to foldiers who had deferved well of 
their prince, and they were reipefted by fucceed- 
Ing emperors, and feldom revoked. One fixth 
part of the lands in Bengal had been conferred, 
in perpetuity, by different princes, on their fa¬ 
vourites and adherents. Many of thefe eftates 
have fallen into the Eafl India Company, from a 
failure of heirs y and others daily fall, as the pro¬ 
perty is not transferable by fale. A minute en¬ 
quiry might greatly increase our revenue. Many 
grants faid to be derived from the emperor, are 
only from the governors of the province; many 
are in the pofTellion of men who cannot trace their 
blood to the original proprietors. A fucceffion 
of revolutions has rolled one part of Bengal upon 
the other; and it is not hitherto fettled from 
confufioru 

Lands were held by a tenure lefs permanent, 
of the emperors of Hindoftan. A firman or Im¬ 
perial mandate, called by the name of Jagieer, 
was iffued frequently to particular men. This 
ipeeks of grant was for no term of years. It was 
given through favour, and revocable at pleafure. 
When any peifon was raiftd to the rank of an 
Oinxah, it was an eflablifhed rule to confer upon 
bun an edate, for the fupport of his dignity. 
This, however, was nothing more than an align¬ 
ment on the revenues of the crown, arifmg from 
a i pec i iied trait of land in a dirt rich, named in 
the body of the grant. The grantee had no bufi- 
ruTs with the tenants, as he never refided on the 
chafe allotted for his fubfiftenee. lie fem his 
agent every feafon to the public officers of the 
diiirifl; and ms receipt to them, for his allow¬ 
ance, 
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ance, was received by the Dewan, as a part of 
the Imperial revenue. No conditions of Service, 
none for the maintenance of troops, was annexed 
to this grant. Thefe are the fables of men who 
carried the feudal ideas of Europe into their re¬ 
lation of the ftate of India. The armies of the 
empire were paid out of the public treafurv. 

Every province had its particular eftablifhment 
of troops, which the governors were impowered 
to augment in times of rebellion and commo¬ 
tion. 

During the domination of the houfe of Timur, tenures 
there was no transferable lauded property in 
Hindoftan ; excepting gardens, orchards, houfes, 
and fome fmall portions of ground, in the envi¬ 
rons of great cities, for which merchants and 
wealthy tradefmen had obtained particular grants, 
diftinguilhed by the name of Pottas. This fpe- 
cies of property was repeatedly fecured by gene¬ 
ral edicts, for the encouragement of building, 
for the accommodation of citizens, and the im¬ 
provement of towns. Grants of this kind did 
not always proceed from the crown. The go¬ 
vernors of provinces were impowered to ilTue 
Pottas, under certain limitations and reltriftions: 
the principal one of which was, that the ufual 
rent of the ground fliould be paid regularly by 
the proprietor, to the collectors of the Imperial 
revenue. 

Tenures of other various kinds were common under the 
in Bengal, as well as in the other provinces of Km P ire * 
the empire. An alignment was frequently 
granted, upon a fpecified traft of land, for the 
difeharge of a certain fum j and when the fum 
was paid, the alignment expired. Particular 
farms were burdened with penfions, called Al- 
tutnga, to holy men and their defendants, with¬ 
out their ever having any concern in the ma- 
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nagemenr of the lands. The defpot referved the 
people entire to himfelf, and eftablifhed his power 
by preventing oppretfion. Certain impofts were 
alfo appropriated for the maintenance of MuIIas, 
or prielts, for the fupport of places of worlhip, 
public fchools, inns, highways, and bridges. 
Thefe impofts were laid by the receiver-general 
of the revenue, upon the different hulbandmen, 
in proportion to the rent which they paid; and 
the tax was diftinguifhed by the name of the im- 
pofitions of the Dewan. 


Civil Officers and Courts of Jujlice. 

IN dates fubjeft to defpotifm, the legiilative, 
the judicial and executive power are veiled in the 
prince. lie is the aflive principle which cxifts 
in the center of the machine, and gives life and 
motion to all its parts. His authority and confe- 
quence, however, depend, in a great meafure, 
on the degree in which he communicates his 
power to his officers. If he gives them all his 
authority, the reverence for his perfon is loft in 
* r "^, enc ^ or deputies. If he bellows only 

a fmalt part of his power on his fervants, that 
terror, which is the foundation of his govern¬ 
ment, is removed from the minds of his fubjefts; 
and a door is opened for commotion, licentiouf- 
ners, and crimes. The emperors of India, of 
the houfe of Timur, had, for two centuries, the 
good fortune to clothe their officers with that 
happy medium of authority which was fufficient 
to govern, without the power of oppreffing the 
body of the people. 6 

ft he defpotifm of Hindoftan, it ought to be 
ooierved, was never a government of mere ca- 
pnce and whim. I he Mabotnineuans carried in- 
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to their conquefts a code of laws which circum- 
fcribed the will of the prince. The principles and 
precepts of the Coran, with the commentaries 
upon that book, form an ample body of laws, 
which the houfe of Timur always obferved; and 
the practice of ages had rendered fome ancient 
ufages and edifts fo facred in the eyes of the peo¬ 
ple, that no prudent monarch would chufe to vi* 
olate either by a wanton a£t of power. It was, 
befides, the policy of the prince, to protect the 
people from the oppreffivenefs of his fervants. 
Rebellion fprung always from the great; and it 
tvas neceffary for him to fecure a party againfi; 
their ambition, among the low. 

The Imperial governor of a province, known Nabobl 
by the corrupted name of Nabob, in the Eaft as 
well as in Europe, was an officer of high dignity 
and authority; but his power, though great, 
was far from being unlimited and beyond con- 
troul. He conferred titles below the tank of an 
Omrah; he was permitted to grant eftates till 
they ihould be confirmed by the crown. He ap¬ 
pointed and difmiffed at pleafure all officers both 
civil and military, excepting a few, whom we 
fhall have occafion to mention, who acted by 
commiffion, under the feal of the empire; and 
fome of thefe, upon mifbehaviour, he could fuf- 
pend till the emperor's pleafure was known. He 
let the lands to the general fanners, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Dewan ; but he bore no part in the 
colleftion of the revenue, but by aiding the Im¬ 
perial officers with the military power. The 
Omrahs, who ferved under him in the army, 
having generally, on account of the convenience, 
their allowance from the emperor on the rents' 
of the province, he had the power, for difobe- 
dience or notorious crimes, to fufpend them from’ 
their Jagieers, until he Ihould receive an anfwer 
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from court, where the difpute was examined in 
the cabinet. In matters of juftice, there relied 
an appeal to his tribunal, from the Cazi, or chief- 
juftice, though he feldom chofe to reverfe the de¬ 
crees of that judge. Difputes where property 
was not concerned, and where the eftabliffied 
laws had made no provifion, were fettled by his 
authority; but he was inflrufled at his peril not 
to turn the fubjefts of the empire out of the 
lands, tenements, or houfes, which they them- 
felves either poffefled or built, or which defcended 
to them from their anceftors. 

The Dewan was the officer next in dignity to 
the viceroy, in the province. He derived his 
com million from the emperor, as receiver-general 
of the revenue. His office was altogether con- 
j;ned to the adminillration and colleflion of the 
Imperial rents and taxes. He correfponded with 
the mini ft er ; he audited the accounts of the 
vernorj and as he had entire to himfelf the 
charge and difpofal of the public money, he 
might, for good reafons, refufe to dircharge any 
extraofdinary and unprecedented exper.ces; or 
to lflue out pay to new troops, raifed without ap- 
parent neceffity, He prefided in the office called 
IJaiter Ah, or over all the Mutafiddies, or clerks 
of the cheque ; the Canongoes, or public regif- 
ters ; Crones, or colleftors of the larger dif- 
Fufildars, or colle&ors of the lefl'er dif- 
tncts; Fotadars, or treafurers; Chowdries, or 
cmefs of diftricls; Muckuddums, or head-men 
ot villages ; and in general over all the officers of 
tiie Imperial revenue* 

trr> h !t C -° ri f - of every Per S unna or larger dif- 
tud, derived his comnnffion from the emperor. 

• s office, though in miniature, was the exaft 
counterpart of the Dewan; being the receiver- 
general of the county, if the name may be ufed, 

as 
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as the former was of the whole province. He 
was immediately accountable to the Dewan, in 
whofe office he palled his accounts. He produced 
the receipts of the Fotadar or treafnrer of the 
Pergunna or diftria, for the fums which he had 
paid into that officer’s hands, from the collections 
made by the Fufddars, who, in the fubdivifions 
of the Pergunna, held offices, each of which was 
a counterpart of his own. 

The Carcun of the larger diftriCts was an officer Carcun * 
commiffioned by the emperor, to fettle all matters 
and difputes between the tenants and the officers 
of the revenue, and to preferve the. ancient ufages 
of the Pergunna. He was alfo a kind of fpy upon 
all their private as well as public tranfaCtions; he 
audited their accounts publicly, tranfinitting co¬ 
pies of them monthly to court, attefted by the 
Sheickdars, Chowdries, and Canongoes of the 
diftria. Thefe accounts being entered with 
great regularity in the vifier’s office at Delhi, the 
emperor had an immediate view of the collections 
in the province, before the general accounts of 
the Dewanny were adjufled ; and this was alfo a 
great check upon the office of the Dewan. 

The view already prefented of the mode of col- 
IeCting the Imperial revenue, renders it unnecef- 
fary to defcend through all the inferior offices in 
the department of the receiver-general. The re¬ 
venues, it mull he obferved, were never tranf- 
mitted entire to the Imperial treafury in the capi¬ 
tal of the province, much lels into that of the 
empire. The expences incurred in every diftria 
were dedufted from the receipts of the Fotadar 
or treafurer of the diftria; and the difburfements 
of the province in general from thofe of the 
Dewan. The furplus alone, which was more or 
lefs according to accident, found its way to the 
Jmperial exchequer. The eftimates of the Impe? 
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rial revenues are, therefore, not the fums received 
in the exchequer at Delhi, but the grofs collec¬ 
tions in every province. 

The courts of juftice in Bengal, diflinguiffied 
by the general name of Cutcherries, were of va¬ 
rious kinds. They generally received their defo¬ 
liation from the officer who prefided in each, or 
within whofc jurifdittion they were comprehended. 
The Author of the Enquiry is not fully informed 
concerning the powers of the different judges, or 
the mode of proceeding in their courts. There 
arofe a chain of appeal from the lotvefl to the 
higheft. An action might be removed from any 
of the courts below before the Cazi of the pro¬ 
vince, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or chief- 
juftice; and from him there lay an appeal to the 
tribunal of the viceroy. 

Inferior judges were appointed by an Imperial 
commiffion, in every large diflrift, and in every 
confiderable city, with whom appeals refled, from 
the courts in the country, and from the decifions 
of Cutwals, or mayors of towns. Thefe Cazis, 
or judges, were vefled with power to fummon 
before them all perfons, to examine records, 
public regiflers, grants, and witneffes. They 
were, at their peril, to pafs judgment imparti¬ 
ally, according to the laws of the Coran, and the 
canons and regulations of the empire. They 
were impowered to make and difiolve marriages, 
to execute contracts of every kind between indi¬ 
viduals, to inflift punifhments, which did not ex¬ 
tend to either life or limb. They took cogni¬ 
zance of all riots, diforders, and tumults; and 
they were denominated the general guardians of 
the morals of the people. They were provided 
with an eftablifhment of clerks, regiflers, and 
officers of the court. They paffed judgment in a 
fummary manner, and their legal fees were one 

fourth 
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fourth of the matter in difpute, equally levied 
upon the plaintiff and defendant. This regulati¬ 
on was intended to prevent vexatious law-fuits, 
as well as to bring them to a fpeedy iffue. Dur¬ 
ing the vigour of the Mogul empire, capital pu- 
nifhments were hardly known in India. When 
a crime which merited death was committed, the 
Cazi, after a full proof of the faft, by witneffes, 
pronounced fentence again ft the guilty perfon > 
but, without the confirmation of the viceroy, it 
could not be put in execution. Though the em¬ 
pire fometimes abounded with treafon, it was ne¬ 
ver punifhed but in the field. 

In each fubdivifion of the Pergunna or diftrift, . 

fubjecf to the jurifdiffion of the Cazi or judge, c * 
there was an inferior officer called a Chowdri, 
fimilar to our juftice of the peace. Every village 
had its chief-man, who was the conftable of his 
own department. A Fogedar was, properly 
ipeaking, the commander of the troops, in every 
military ftation. He fometimes farmed the lands 
in the neighbourhood; and being the immediate 
reprefentative of the viceroy, he was confidered 
as the principal officer in his diftriQ;. But he 
did not fit in judgment, the civil being always 
kept diftinft from the military department, under 
the government of the Moguls, as long as it re¬ 
tained its vigour. The Zemindars, or general 
farmers, Were fometimes entrufted with the com¬ 
mand of the trodps in their own diftri&s; but in 
their courts they decided only upon trivial dif- 
putes between the inferior hufhandmen.—Such 
was the government of Bengal, under the empire 
of the houfe of Timur. 
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Revenue and Commerce* 

A BRIEF, but it is hoped a comprehenfive, idea 
being given, in the preceding feftion, of the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal under the Imperial houfe of - 
Timur, the Author of the Enquiry will proceed 
to explain the Revenues and Commerce of that 
once flourifhing and opulent kingdom. In the 
reign of the emperor Jehangire, the revenues of 
the provinces of Bengal and Behar, both which, 
for the fake of brevity, we comprehend under the 
name of the former, amounted to ^.2,796,719 13 2 
Under his grandfon Aurungzebe 

they encreafed to - - - 2,911,866 76 

Mahommed Shuffia, who wrote an abridgment 
of the Hiftory of the Empire, from the death of 
the illuftrious Akbar to the fatal invafion of Nadir 
Shaw, where he mentions the provinces which 
revolted during the indolent reign of Mahommed 
Shaw, eftimates the revenues of Bengal at fixty 
crores of Dams, or one crore and fifty lacks of 
roupees, which fum is equal to 1,875,000 
1 he revenues of Behar, according 
to the fame writer, amounted to 
forty-five crores of Dams, or 1,406,250 

X* 3,281,250 

It appears, from the above calculation, that the 
revenues of Bengal Had been gradually Increafing, 
in the progrefs of the empire, through time. 
They continued ft ill to increafe, under the re¬ 
volted Nabobs, fame of whom brought into their 
treafury four millions of our money, but not with¬ 
out diftrefling the fubjeft, and plundering him of a 
part of his wealth. It may be necefiary to repeat 
an obfervarion, already made, that not above 

half 
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half the fum raifed upon the people came into 
the coffers of government. The exaft fum tranf- 
mttted annually to Delhi, before the diffolurion 
of the empire, is not eafv to afcertain ; but we 
can form fome judgment of the amount, from the 
ruinous policy of the Imperial court, when its an¬ 
cient vigour began to decline. The provinces of 
Bengal and Behar, during fome years of indo¬ 
lence and debility, were farmed out to the vice¬ 
roys, who paid into the treafury, one million two 
hundred and forty-nine thoufand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds, feventeen {hillings and 
fixpence of our money. 

This fum, it is fuppofed, was a medium ffruck, 
upon an average of years, of the money remitted mined to 
to the treafury at Delhi, when the empire retained Da,hl .' 
its force. But this ftipulated revenue, as might 
have been forefeen, was never regularly paid. 

The viceroys acquired an independent power, by 
a regulation which threw the whole management 
of the province into their hands, without con- 
troul; and the vigour of the Imperial government, 
in proportion, declined. The country profited, 
however, by the refra&orinefs of its governor; if 
his avarice prompted him to raife more on the 
fubjeft, the latter was more able than before to 
pay the additional impoft, from the revenue being 
kept and expended in the province Bengal began 
to flouriftt, under an additional load of oppreffion. 

It yielded more to a fevere Nabob, than to the 
milder government of the empire; and being re¬ 
lieved front an annual drain of fpecie to Delhi, it 
became opulent under a degree of rapine. 

Though defpotifm is not the moft favourable Commerce 
government for commerce, it flourifhed greatly in ° 
Bengal, under the ftrict juftice of the houfe 
of Timur. Senfible of the advantages which 
they themfelves would derive from a free commer¬ 
cial 
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cial intercourfe between their fubje&s, they were 
invariably the proteflors of merchants. The mi¬ 
litary ideas which they brought from Tartary, 
prevented the principal fervants of the crown 
from engaging in trade; and, therefore, mono¬ 
polies of every kind were difcouraged, and al- 
moft unknown. No government in Europe was 
ever more fevere again!! forellalling and regrating, 
than v.as that of the Moguls in India, with regard 
to all the branches of commerce. A fmall duty 
was raifed by the crown $ but this was amply re¬ 
paid, by the never-violated fecurity given to the 
merchant. 

Eecfcal. Bengal, from the mildnefs of its climate, the 
fertility of its foil, and the natural induftry of the 
Hindoos, was always remarkable for its com¬ 
merce. The feafy communication by water from 
place to place, facilitated a mercantile intercourfe 
among the inhabitants. Every village has its ca¬ 
nal, every Pergunna its liver, and the whole 
kingdom the Ganges, which, falling, by various 
mouths, into the bay of Bengal, lays open the 
ocean for the export of commodities and manu¬ 
factures. A people, from an inviolable prejudice 
of religion, abftemious, were averfe to luxury 
tbemfelves; and the wants of nature were fupplied 
si moll fpontaneoufly by the foil and climate. The 
lance of trade, therefore, was, againfl all nations, 
in favour of Bengal j and it was the link where 
gold and filver difappeared, without the leaft 
profpet of return. 

SJ a "S £ AU the Euro P ean nations carried chiefly on their 

favour. commerce with Bengal in bullion. The Dutch, 
at a medium of ten years, threw annually into the 
bofom of that kingdom, in bullion 47 c,ooo 

The Englifli - - . 192,500 

1 he French, Danes, and Portuguefe - 250,000 
The exports of Bengal to the gulphs of 
Perfia and Arabia, were very great. 


She 
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She fupplied Arabia, Perfia, Turkey, 

Georgia, Armenia, and the kffer 
Afia with her manufactures, and 
brought home annually, into her 
coffers, of gold - - 375,000 

Her trade in opium and piece goods to 
the eaftern kingdoms of Afia, to the 
Malayan and Philippine iflands, 
brought yearly a ballance in her fa¬ 
vour of - - 150,00* 

The inland trade of Bengal, with the 

Upper Hindoftan and Affam - 250,000 

The coafting-trade with the coafts of 

Coromandel and Malabar .• r 160,00® 


xiiii 


1,852,500 


The above eftimate is made defignedly low j obferva- 
for were we to argue from general principles, a tIO “ 5 ‘ 
greater fum muft have been imported annually 
into Bengal. The twelve hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds remitted annually to Delhi, 
never returned into the province, and, as there 
were no mines wrought in the country, the fur- 
plus of the revenue muft have proceeded from 
the balance of trade. Coin, it is well known, lofes 
greatly by friftion, where little alloy is mixed with 
the filver, and where the want of paper-currency 
makes the circulation extremely rapid. It lofes 
alfo by re-coinage, which happened annually un¬ 
der the empire in Bengal. The practice of con¬ 
cealing and burying treafure, which the terrors 
of defpotifrn introduced, has occafioned a confi- 
derable lofs, befides the quantitiy of filver and 
gold ufed in rich manufactures. Thefe various 
Ioffes could be only repaired by a favourable ba¬ 
lance of trade ; and the fum which we have Hated 
above, would barely fupply the wafte. 
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Slate of Bengal under the revolted Nabobs . 

THOUGH the caufes which broke the empire 
were obvious, the decline of the power of the 
houfe of Timur was gradual and imperceptible. 
The feeds of decay were long fown before they 
were brought to an enormous growth, by the in¬ 
dolence of Mahommed Shaw. Had even the 
Perfian invafion never happened, the fabric which 
Baber raifed in India was deftined to fall to ruin. 
The abilities of Aurungzebe, by eftablifhing half 
a century of domeftic tranquillity in his domini¬ 
ons, broke the fpirit of his fubjects, whilft that of 
the Imperial family declined. The diftant pro¬ 
vinces obeyed the mandares of the court, through 
habit, more than through fear of its refentment 
and power ; and governors, though deftitute of 
ambition, found, in their own indolence, an ex- 
cufe for their inattention to commands which 
could not be inforced with rigour. 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the court of 
Delhi, whoraifedand removed monarchs at plea¬ 
sure, weakened that refpeft for the houfe of 
1 imur which bound the allegiance of the fubjeft, 
even after their mildnefs had degenerated into 
indolence. Every month brought intelligence 
•into the diflant provinces of the murder of one 
prince, whilft another was placed on a throne, 
ft ill warm with his predeceffor’s blood. The veil 
which hid defpotifm from the eyes of the people, 
was rent in twain; monarchs became puppets, 
which the minifter moved at pleafure, and even 
men, who loved flavery on its own account, 
knew not to what quarter to turn their political 
devotion. 1 he viceroys, under a pretence of 
an unfettled inccellion, retained the revenues of 
the provinces; and,' with fpecious profeffions of 

loyalty 
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loyalty for the Imperial family, they became 
polite rebels again ft its authority. 

Through this debility in the Imperial line, a °f em ~ 
new fpecies of government rofe in various pro- 
vinces of India. The viceroys, though they af- 
fumed the ft ate of princes, were ft ill the humble 
slaves of fome defolate monarch, who fat with¬ 
out either power or dignity in the midft of the 
ruins of Delhi. They governed the people in his 
name, but they liftened not to his commands. 

He even became an mftrument of oppreffion in 
their hands; and they fandtified the tnoft unpo¬ 
pular of their meafures by inducing the prince to 
pafs, in their own cabinet, regulatiSns, which 
originated under the feals of the empire. In- 
ftead of a revenue, they remitted to him bribes ; 
and the neceffity of his fituation reduced him into 
a tool, to the very rebels who had ruined his 
power. 

This mock form of an empire continued for Effe<3 
many years ; and fome provinces are (till govern¬ 
ed through the medium of a monarch that only 
fubfifts in his name. But though the Nabobs 
affirmed that they had ftill an emperor, the peo¬ 
ple found, in their oppreffions, that there was 
none. The check which the terror of complaints 
to Delhi had laid formerly on the conduct of the 
viceroys, was now removed ; and the officers of 
the crown who had been placed between the fub- 
jedt and the governor, were difcontinued or de¬ 
prived of their power. 1 he inferior tenants, in- 
ftead of being fupported by the Imperial colledlors 
of the revenue again ft the avarice of the general 
farmers, were fubmitted, without redrefs, to the 
management of the latter, and were coniidered 
by him as a kind of property. 

The ufurpation of AHverdi introduced, more its diffoiu- 
than thirty years ago, the above-defcribed form of tlon 

government 
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government into Bengal. The fame policy was 
continued by his fucceflbrs. They owned the em¬ 
peror of Delhi for their fovereign, but they go¬ 
verned the country, and collefted its revenues 
for themfelves. The interpofition of the crown 
being removed, the independent Nabobs, who 
fucceeded one another either by force or intrigue, 
adopted a more fimple, but a more impolitic mode 
of collecting the rents and imports, than that 
which had been praftifed by the houfe of Timur. 
1 he lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, 
who were accountable for the rents to the treafury, 
and the former officers of the revenue, though not 
annihilated, poflefied neither emolument nor 
power. 

on pro _ An intimate knowledge of the country, how- 

Tiuie ever, enabled the Nabobs to prevent their govern¬ 
ment from degenerating into abfolute oppref- 
fion. They had fenfe enough to fee, that their 
own power depended upon the profperity of their 
fubje&s ; and their refidence in the province gave 
them an opportuniry of doing juftice with more 
expedition and precifion than it was done in the 
times of the empire. The complaints of the injur¬ 
ed, from a pofleffion of the means of information, 
were better underftood. The Nabobs were lefs re- 
ftridted than formerly, in infiifting neceffary pu¬ 
tt ifitments ; and, as they were accountable to no fu- 
perior for the revenue, they had it in their power to 
remit unjurt debts and taxes, which could not be 
borne. The miferies of Bengal, in fhort, were 
referved for other times. Commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, and agricultuie, were encouraged; for it was 
not then the maxim to take the honey, by de- 
flreying the fwarm. 

«fEfngaT. The folly of the prince had no deftrucb've ef¬ 
fect. on the profperity of the people. The Nabobs, 
carrying down, through their own independent 

government. 
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government, the idea of the mild defpotifm of 
the houfe of Timur, feemed to mark out to the 
people certain lines, which they them reives did 
not chufe either to overleap, or deftroy. Many 
now in Britain were eye-witnefies of the truth of 
this after tion. We appeal to the teflimony of 
thofe who marched through Bengal after the death 
of Surage-ul-Dowla, that, at that time, it was 
one of the richeft, mod populous, and belt cul¬ 
tivated kingdoms in the world. The great men 
and merchants were wallowing in wealth and 
luxury ; the inferior tenants and the manufactu¬ 
rers were bleffed with plenty, content, and eafe. 

But the cloud which has fince obfeured this fun- 
Chine was near. 

When the troubles, which ended by putting 
Bengal into the hands of the Company, firft arofe, p,tu, '‘ tkw 
Surage-ul-Dowla, a very young and inconfiderate 
prince, was Nabob of the three provinces. The 
good fortune which had at fir ft forfaken us, re¬ 
turned to our arms ; and, by the alii fiance or 
rather opportune treachery of Jaffier, one of his 
generals, he was depofed and murdered. We 
raifed the Traitor, as a reward for his convenient 
treafon, to a throne fiill warm with the blood of 
his lord; and the meafure feemed to be juftified, 
by our apparent inability of retaining the con¬ 
quered province in our own hands. 

The fortune of Jaffier, however, did not long of it* 
with hold her frowns. Though he had treachery 
enough to ruin his mailer, he was deftituteof abi- t 
lities to reign in his place. His weaknels became 
an excufe for a revolution, which had been medi¬ 
tated on other grounds; aftd Caffim AJi, Jaffier’s 
fon-in-law, an intriguing politician, was inverted 
with the dignityand power of his father. If Jaf¬ 
fier was weak, Caffim had too good parts to be 
permitted to govern Bengal, lie was depofed, 

and 
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and his predecefTor re in ft a ted in his place* This 
farce in politics was adopted as a precedent. A 
governor, without a revolution in the Rate of 
Bengal, could not anfwer to himfelf for idling 
away his time. 

The civil wars, to which a violent defire of 
creating Nabobs gave rife, were attended with 
tragical events. The country was depopulated by 
every fpeciesof public diftrefs. In the fpace of 
fix years, half the great cities of an opulent 
kingdom were rendered defolate ; the moft fertile 
fields in the world lay wafte ; and five millions of 
harmlefs and induflrious people were either ex¬ 
pelled or deltroyed. Want of forefight became 
more fatal than innate barbarifm ; and men 
found themfelves wading through blood and ruin, 
when their object was only fpoil. But this is not 
the time to rend the veil which covers our politi¬ 
cal tranfa£lions in Alia. 
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Obfervations on the Treaty for the Dewanny. 

An ample field lay open before us; but we R e fi e ;i;- 
have appropriated revolution and war to hi (lory. ° ns - 
Theprefent difquifition is of an inferior kind ; an 
enquiry, which means not to irritate, but to re¬ 
form. Let it fuffice to fay, that Bengal fuffered 
from difturbances and violent meafures; and tiiat 
Fortune, though unfavourable, was lefs Fatal, than 
the rapacity of avaricious men. Peculiarly un¬ 
happy, an unwarlike but indultrious people, were 
fubdued by a fociety whole bufinefs was commerce. 

A barbarous enemy may flay a pro (Irate foe ; but 
a civilized conqueror can only ruin natiotss with¬ 
out the fword. Monopolies and an exclu e trade 
joined iflue with additional taxations; the unfor¬ 
tunate were deprived'of the means, whillt the 
demands upon them were, with peculiar abiurdi- 
ty, increafed. 

But to wander no farther into declamation : obftrvati- 
though the misfortunes of Bengal began wi i tue ons - 
revolutions and changes which fucceeded the i; un 
of Surage-ul-Dowla, the fy.ltem which advances 
Vol. III. E ftilt 
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ftill with ha fly Andes* to the complete ruin of that 
once opulent province, was eftablilhed ftveral 
years after that event- A noble governor fent to 
command in Bengal* by the baft India Company, 
arrived in that kingdom in the May of 1765, 
The expulfionof the Nabob Caflim Ali, and the 
reduction of Suja-ul-DowIa, by our arms, had 
enabled the fervants of the Company to eflablifh 
peace upon their own terms* The treaty which 
they concluded was abfurd j and had it been Id's 
exceptionable, it would not probably have pleated 
a man, who went not to India to be idle. 

The various revolutions of Fortune, which had 
fubjetted fever a] of the richell provinces of India 
to the Company's fervants, threw the undoubted 
heir of the Mogul empire into their hands. The 
governor availed himfelf of this eircumfhnce. 
Other Nabobs had converted the unfortunate 
prince into a tool ; and it was now the turn of our 
governor to do the fame, for the benefit of his 
con diluents- Confcious of his power over the empe¬ 
ror, and having the abfolute direction of a Nabob, 
who owed his elevation to the governor* himfeif, 
and to his own crimes, he threw afide the former 
treaty. A perpetual commiflion for the office of 
Dewan, or receiver-general of the revenues of Ben¬ 
gal, Bchar, and Oriffa was obtained, from Shaw 
Ai.i.um, for t!ie Company. The office of perpe¬ 
tual nJabob might have been as eafily obtained; 
but the former balanced a thoufand difad vantages, 
by rendering the nature of the tenure perplexed. 

in con fide ration of the Imperial mandate, which, 
with the revenues, conferred the government of 
Bengal for ever on the Company, Shaw Alluni 
was to receive an annual pen (ion of three hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five thoufand pounds. The an¬ 
nuity was moderate to the lineal fucceflor of 
1 iffiiir. He. was, at the fame time, guaranteed 
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in the pofifeflion of the province of Allahabad ; 
and thus a kind of provifion was made for a 
prince, who retained nothing of what belonged 
to his illuftrious anceftors, except the empty title 
of Emperor of Hindoftan. This treaty, however, 
though it dazzled with its fplendor, was neither 
folid nor advantageous in itfelf. The emperor, 
inftead of being placed at Allahabad, ought to 
poflefs the province out of which his pretended . 
vifier Stija-ul-Dowla, had been recently driven; 
or fhould that mealure be fuppofed to invert: him 
with dangerous power, the territories of Bulwanc 
Singh, equal in revenue to Allahabad, might 
have been conferred upon him. The Company, 
being then in poifeflion of all thefe provinces, 
might, by its fervants, have adopted either of 
thefe fy Items. 

To the firll meafure there are no well- Shaw AI- 
founded objections, and many advantages might lu91, 
be derived from it. The fum of three hundred 
and twenty-five thoufand pounds might have been 
annually faved, which fum is now lent to a dis¬ 
tant province, from whence it never returns. 

This latter circumftance is of more real preju¬ 
dice to Bengal and the affairs of the Compa¬ 
ny, than if half the revenues of the province had 
been given to the emperor, upon condition of his 
keeping his court in that country. Had Shaw 
Alluni been put in poffeflion of the dominions of 
Suja-uI-DowIa, the natural inactivity of his difpofiti- 
on, and the extraordinary expence and magnifi¬ 
cence, which he is, in fome raeafure, obliged 
to fupport, would have prevented him from 
being fo dangerous a neighbour as even Suja- 
ul-Dowla. The whole empire was in a date of 
rebellion; and we were only from convenience 
his friends. 

E 2 
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Arguments crowd in *o fupport this pofition ; 
but there are (Iill it rouger reafons for placing the 
emperor in the territories of Balwant Singh* His 
refidehce, in fuch a cafe might have been fixed 
at Patna or Mongeer ; and our army, inftead of 
being cantoned at Allahabad and Cora, two hun¬ 
dred miles from the frontier of our provinces, 
might have remained in Patna, in the center of 
our dominions* Bengal, had this meafure been 
adopted, inftead of lofmg the penfion paid to the 
emperor, and the enormous expence of a brigade 
in a foreign country, would have been enriched 
by the greater part of the revenues of the territo¬ 
ries of Bulwant Singh ; for which he had paid 
twenty-two lacks of roupees to Suja-ul-Dowlk, 
though in reality he collected double that film up¬ 
on the fubjefh 

The latter pofition will appear more obvious 
from the fallowing Hate* Bengal, had the mea¬ 
fure been adopted, would annually have faved. 
The penfion paid to the emperor, £. 325,000 
The expence of a brigade, - 187,500 

Twenty lacks from the territories of 

Bui want Singh fpent at Patna, 250,000 

762,500 

This meafure alone, we may venture to affirm, 
would have preferred Bengal in a flourifhing con¬ 
dition, in fpite of avarice and mifmanagement* 
It would, at the fame time, have been attended 
with many falmary effedts in our political fyftem 
in India* I he emperor would have been more 
immediately under our eye; for though he at 
preient labours under an eclipfe, he may, fome 
time or other, Ihine forth like a comet," in the 
hands of an ambitious and able man. We are 
now obliged to prelect and fupport him, under 

manifeft 
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manifeft difad vantages- His territories border on 
the Mahrattors, Jates, and Rohillas ; and he is 
under a perpetual apprehenfion from thei'e nations. 

Had the meafure, the advantages of which we 
have deferibed, been taken, Suja ul-Dowla would 
have come in between him and thefe powers ; but, 
at prefent, our army at Allahabad becomes a 
fecurity to that prince; whofe apprehenfions 
would otherwife have induced him to adhere more 
firmly than he now fhews an inclination, to his 
treaty with the Company, 


State of Commerce in Bengal , under the Company. 

THE profperity and opulence which Bengal en- Obfiarati- 
joyed during the government of the houfe of Tx- ons on the 
mur, and even under the revolted viceroys, pro¬ 
ceeded from her lucrative commerce, as much as 
from the fertility of her foil. Rich in the induftry 
of her inhabitants, file became independent of the 
partial rapine of impolitic governors, who plun¬ 
dered only to fquander away. The money, which 
enteted >v injultice atone door of the treafury, 
was carried out at another by luxury. The court 
of the Nabob was the heart, which only received 
the various currents of wealth, to throw it with 
vigour, through every vein of the kingdom. 

We may date the commencement of decline, P rtfent 
from the day on which Bengal fell under the do- of 
minion of foreigners; who were more anxious 
to improve the prefent moment to their own emo¬ 
lument, than, by providing againft wafle, to fe- 
curea permanent advantage to the Britilh nation. 

With a peculiar want of fore fight, they began to 
drain the refer voir, without turning into it any 
ftream to prevent it from being exhaulted. From 
obfervaticn, we defeend to faffs. 


The 
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The annual inveftments of the 
Company, for which no fpeeie 
is received, amounts, at an ave¬ 
rage of ten years, to - A 

Thofe of the Dutch, for which the 
fervants of the Company take 
bills on Europe, for remitting 
fortunes acquired in Bengal, 

Thofe of the French, paid for to 
the natives, in the fame way , 

Thofe of the Portuguefe and Danes, 


927,500 

200,000 

350,000 

100,000 


£■ i j577>5°° 

Bengal, it fhall hereafter appear, to 
replace all this wafte, fcarce annu¬ 
ally receives in bullion, - 100,000 

She lofes, therefore, yearly, to —- 

Europe, - - jT. 1,477,500 

Caufeof The above eflimate of the exports of Bengal, 
: ‘ J " lCL ' 1I * e for which {he receives no fpeeie, is formed on the 
prime coll: of her manufactures. The balance 
againft her comprehends the havings of the Com¬ 
pany on the revenue, the value of Britifh exports, 
the private fortunes of individuals, which center 
in this kingdom- This ruinous commerce with 
Europe is not balanced, by a lucrative intercourfe 
with the various Rates of Afia* The increafe of 
the demand for the manufactures of Bengal, for 
our markets here, and the revolutions which 
{book and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have 
raifed the price of goods* The demand would, 
upon this head, fmk in proportion in the Eaft ; 
but befides, the internal Rate of the various coun¬ 
tries, which formerly exchanged bullion for the 
goods of Bengal, has* been long unfavourable to 
foreign commerce* 

about thirty years ago a great and a 
' flourifhing empire, has been torn to pieces, and 

almoft 
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almoft depopulated by the cruelties of Nadir Shaw ; 
and, fmcehisaflajfination,by unremitting civil wars. 

The few inhabitants, who efcaped the rage of the 
fword, fit down in the midft of poverty. Georgia 
and Armenia, who fhared in the troubles of Per- 
fia, lhare alfo her untoward fate. Indigence has 
fhut up the doors of commerce; vanity has dif- 
appeared with wealth, and men content them- 
felves with the coarfe manufactures of their native 
countries. The Turkiflt empire has Jong declined 
on its fouthern and eaflern frontiers. Egypt re¬ 
belled : Babylonia, under its Baflia, revolted. 

The diffracted Hate of the former has almolt fhut 
up the trade, by caravans, from Suez to Cairo; 
from the latter of which, the manufactures of 
Bengal were conveyed by fea to all the ports of 
the Ottoman dominions. 

The rapacity of the Bafha of Bagdat, which is Syria, Ba- 
encreafed by the neceffity of keeping a great Hand- 
ing force to fupport his ufurpation, has environed 
with terror the walls of Buifora, which circura- 
flance has alrnoft annihilated its commerce with 
Syria. Scarce a caravan paffes from the gulph of 
Perfia to Aleppo once in two years ; and hen it 
does, it is but poor and fmall. Formerly, in 
every Jeafon, feveral rich and numerous caravans 
eroded the defart to Syria ; but the few that ven¬ 
ture at prefent, being too weak to protect them- 
felves againft the wandering Arabs, are flopt by 
every tribe, and are obliged to purchafe iiifety 
with exorbitant duties. Trade is in a manner 
unknown ; the merchants of Buflbra are ruined; 
and there were, laft year, in the wareboufes of 
that city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to the 
value of two. hundred thoufand pounds, which 
could not be fold for half the prime coft. 

'The number of independent kingdoms, which the red of 
have ftarted upfront the ruins of the Mogul em- llimltflau 

pire. 
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pire, has almoft deftroyed the inland commerce 
of Bengal with the upper parts of Hindoltan. 
Every prince levies heavy duties upon all goods 
that pafs through his dominions. The merchants, 
-who formerly came down towards the mouths of 
the Ganges to purchafe commodities, have dif- 
continued a trade, not only ruined by imports, but 
even unfafe from banditti. The province of Oud 
and Affam are the only inland countries with 
which Bengal drives, at prefent, any trade. The 
former has greatly the balance in its favour again ft 
us of late years, from the money expended by 
feven thoufand of our own troops, which till of 
late have been ftationed in the neighbourhood 
of the dominions of Suja-uI-Dowla, in confe- 
quence of an impolitic treaty, and to anfvver pri¬ 
vate views. The commerce of fait, beetle-nut, 
and tobacco, with Affam, is almoft balanced by 
the quantity of filk, Mugadutties and lack, which 
we receive from that kingdom in return. ' 

The trade of Bengal, with the kingdoms and 
iflands of the eaftern Alia, ftili continues in fome de¬ 
gree; but it has been long on the decline. The coaft- 
ing trade with the maritime provinces of Hindoftan 
has, upon various accounts, decayed. We may 
venture to affirm, upon the whole, that the ba¬ 
lance in favour of Bengal, from all its Afiatic 
commerce, exceeds not annually one hundred 
thoufand pounds. The council of Calcutta have 
calculated it at lefs than half that fum. They 
eftimated, in the year 1768, the importation of 
bullion into Bengal, for the fpace of four years, 
at fifteen lacks of roupees ; which amounts annu¬ 
ally to forty-fix thoufand pounds of our money. 
But the caufe of this decay lies more in negligence, 
than in the prefent ft ate of the maritime regions 
and iflands beyond the eaftern mouth of the Gan¬ 
ges. 


To 
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To draw a conclufion from the obfervations 
made: Though Bengal, by her induftry, yields to 
Europe, of manufaftures, to the annual amount of 
one million five hundred and feventy-feven thou- 
fand five hundred pounds, for which ibe receives 
nothing ; yet, if the balance of her trade with 
Afia amounts to one hundred thoufand pounds, 
fhe may ftill continue to flourifh under a proper 
fyltem of internal regulation. The paradox is 
hitherto fupportable by argument and proof; but 
there ftill remain heavy articles to be brought into 
the account again ft Bengal. Some of the articles, 
from their complicated nature, mull be ftated 
from opinion: Others reft on incontrovertible 
fads. The eflimate of the firft lhali be made as 
low as poffible: The latter are eftablifhed be¬ 
yond the power of cavil itfelf. 
r ihe fpecie carried from Bengal by 
the expelled Nabob, Caffim AJi, 
is fuppoled to amount to £. t,250,000 

Specie carried away by men of pro¬ 
perty, who have deferted the 
kingdom fince the power of the 
company prevailed. 

The expences of the war, for one 
whole year, in the dominions 
of Suja-ul-Dowla, at five lacks 
per month; which, after de¬ 
ducing fifty lacks, paid by treaty 
by that prince, amounts to 
Specie fent from Bengal to pay a 
brigade, confifting of feven thou¬ 
fand men, ftationed for five 
years, after the peace, at Alla¬ 
habad, at the annnal expence of 
fifteen lacks 


Carry over 4,812,500 

the 


2,500,000 


125,000 
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Brought over £. 4,812,500 
Specie fent from that kingdom to 
China and Madrafs, including 
the expences of troops on the 
coail, detached from the efta- 
bllfbmept of Bengal - 1 ,500,000 

Specie brought to England - 100,000 


Exported of fpecie - - 6,412,500 

Deduft the imports of bullion for 
twelve years, at the annual fum 
of one hundred thoufand pounds 1,200,000 


Decreafe in the fpecie of Bengal 
fince the acceffion of the com¬ 
pany to the dominion of that 
kingdom - - 5,212,500 


jTerpre- 1 his ruinous Hate of the commerce of Bengal* 

fent com- ■■ 1 J r,^ 1 * n 

jiaicd is, by no means, exaggerated, lo deprive every 
adverfary of argument, the calculations are, by 
the Author of the Enquiry, purpofely rendered 
extremely low. A comparative view of the for¬ 
mer lituadon of that once opulent kingdom with 
its prefent condition, will throw additional light 
on the fobject. In the days of the empire, the 
balance of trade for which Bengal received bul¬ 
lion, has been efLimated at £< 1,687,500 

Deduct the annual revenue fent 

in fpecie to Delhi - - 1,250,000 


Yearly acquifmon in money 


4 37r5°o 


with her I he kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has nor, 
commerce. * n tIie her misfortunes, fallen oft greatly 

from her former exports of manufa&urlL She 
ft ill fends to Europe, within one hundred and ten 
* thoufand pounds a-ycar of the quantity, for which 
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fiie received the above balance of bullion, in the 
days of her profperity.' This, had not her fpecie 
been exported, would not have impoveiiflicd her. 

But let us fuppofe that her whole currency amount¬ 
ed to fifteen millions; the entire lofs of a third 
part of that fum mull have inevitably diftrdfed 
her ; and an annual decreafe of near half a mil¬ 
lion mud, if not prevented, in a lew years, to¬ 
tally ruin the little commerce that Hill remains. 

The profpeft is gloomy. The taxes mud be lef- 
fened, and the ruin, which we have brought on 
an unfortunate country, will recoil upon ourfelves. 

To illulirate the argument by companion. Reflrfti- 
Were the paper-currency of Great Britain to- ons ° 11 lhe 
tally fupprefled, and her gold and filver currency, 
which is efiimated at feven millions, left for the 
purpofes of trade and taxation, it is evident, that 
ruinous conferences mull enfue ; but none will 
pretend to affirm, that the nation, by fuch a 
ineafure, would become one farthing poorer than, 
before. Trade, however, from the want of a 
fufiicient quantity of the figns of wealth and pro¬ 
perty, would be cramped in all its veins, lhe 
intereft of money, in ipite of laws, would rile 
to an enormous pitch. r Ihe fame want of cur¬ 
rency would, at the fame time, become fuch a 
check upon luxury, that the price of labour, and 
efpecially of provifions, would fall, unlefs the 
latter ivere kept up by rigouroufly in forcing the 
prefent taxes without abatement. The price ol 
provifions, in that cafe, would rife every day, 
and the poor would daily become lefs able to pur- 
chafe. The people would, in a very few years, be 
flript of all their property, and national beggary 
would be followed by national ruin. 

Bengal, from the decreafe of her fpecie, feels, 
in faff, the miferies which we have in fpeculation 
juft deferibed. Were not her taxes inforced by 

oppreflion. 
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oppreffion, provifions would fall In proportion to 
the decreafe of wealth ; fuppofing the number of 
inhabitants and ftate of cultivation to continue 
the.fame* But the reverfe happens, from our en¬ 
deavouring to keep up the revenues to their 
former pitch. The farmer cannot fell his grain 
without a price, which bears a proportion to the 
rents which he is obliged to pay, whilft his cul¬ 
tivation decreafes for want of a fufficient (lock. 
The confumer, at the fame time, mull have food. 
If he is a manufacturer or labourer, be muff raife 
bis goods or his wages to anfwer the price of bread. 
The evils of a forced ftate of fociety encreafe. 
Famine, with all its horrors, enfues, and, by 
fweeping away fome millions of wretched people, 
gives, to the unhappy furvivors, the refpite of a 
few years. 


Obfervaiions on Monopolies. 

THE Monopolies eftablifhed by the fervants of 
the Company in Bengal, furnifti an ample field 
for anitnadverfion. But other writers have alrea¬ 
dy occupied that province. Th.e brevity which the 
Author of the Enquiry has preferibed to his work, 
induces him to pals lightly over ground that has 
been trodden before It is fuperflnous to infift 
upon the prejudice which Monopoly has done to 
the natural rights of the natives, and to the privi¬ 
leges which they po{Felled, by prefeription, from 
Defpotifni itfelf. This part of the fubjeft has been 
handled with ability by others: we lhall flightly 
touch upon what has efcaped their obfervation. 

Salt, in ahnoft every country, is one of the ne- 
cefiaries of life. In Bengal, which ftill contains 
near fifteen millions of people, the confumption 
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of this article muft be very great; for, befides 
what they themfelves confume, they mix 
great quantities with the food of their cattle. 

Salt is produced by filtrating the earth near the 
mouths of the Ganges, and by then boiling the 
water which is impregnated with faline particles. 

The procefs is fimple and cheap, where wood for 
fuel colls nothing. The low price at which fait 
could be conveyed through all the branches of the 
Ganges, rendered it an advantageous article of 
trade with the inland ports of Hindoftan, Great 
quantities were were lent to Eenaris and Mirza- 
pour, from the markets of which, the provinces 
Oudand Allahabad, the territories of the Rajaof 
Bund el a, and of all the petty princes of the king¬ 
dom of Malava, were fupplied. This trade by a 
fociety of Monopoliils in Calcutta, was feized 
in the year 1705. Avarice got the better of pru¬ 
dence ; and a rage lor prefect gain cut off all fu¬ 
ture profpe&s. The article of fait was railed two 
hundred per cent .; and the foreign purchaiers, 
finding that they could be fupplied at a much 
cheaper rate with rock-falt from the dominions of 
the Rohillas near Delhi, this valuable commerce 
at once was loft. 

Beetle-nut and Tobacco have, by the ftrength Monopn- 
of habit, become ahnoft neceffaries of life in ” 1 7' uBcn ~ 
Hindoftan. The firft is produced in many parts 
of the Decan; and the latrer is cultivated over 
all the empire. There was, however, aconfider- 
able exportation from Bengal in thefe articles; 
and it, unfortunately for that country, attracted 
the notice of the Monopoliils. But, as if Mono¬ 
polies were not fufficient to deftroy the inland 
commerce of Bengal, with the reft of Hindoftan, 
an edift was iffued, in the year 1768, prohibiting 
all the fervants of the Company, the free mer¬ 
chants, Armenians, Portuguefe, and all foreigners 

whatfoever. 
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whatfoever, from carrying goods beyond the 
limits of our province, under the pain of con- 
fifcation, and the fevereft punilhments inflifted 
on their agents. 

The Di- The Court of Directors, it is but juftice to de- 

«Ucatcd. m ~ clare, have invariably oppofed the above-recited 
deflrudlive monopolies. But the commands of 
fugitive and tranlient mailers are weak in oppofi- 
tion to intereft. The fluctuations in Leadenhall- 
ftreet, deprived the mandates which iffued from 
it of all their authority; and the prefideney abroad 
frequently received orders, from their conftitu- 
ents at home, with the fame inattention that the 
Nizam of Golconda would pay to the Firman of 
the unfortunate Shaw AJIum. * The Directors, in 
fliort, are only to blame in an acquiefcence to a 
difobedience to the orders of their predeceflors in 
office. Carrying frequently theanimofity of prior 
contention into their meafures, they forgot the 
attention due to their own power, in thepleafure 
of feeing a flur thrown on that of their opponents. 
They are alfo blameable for the fufpicious veil of 
fecrecy with which they affeft to cover their af¬ 
fairs. The door of information is, in feme mea- 
fure, Ibut up ; the inferior fervants are precluded, 
by an ill-founded fear, from laying open to them 
the Itate of Government abroad, and it was per¬ 
haps the interell of their fuperior fervants to con¬ 
ceal a part of the truth. Subftantial darknefs 
has by thefe means fettled on objects, which, it 
is even the interefl; of the Company, as well as 
of the nation, fhould be known to the world. 


Mode 
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Mode of collecting the Revenues. 

THE princes, whom we railed in Bengal, va- Fu . J - ulrc 
nifhed imperceptibly from their thrones. Light 
and unfubltantial as the thevv of power with which, 
as in derifton, we inverted them, they difappear- 
ed, like Romulus, but without a itorm. The 
benefits derived from former revolutions, created 
a love of change’ j and the angel of death, if not 
our friend, was opportune in his frequent vifits 
to the Mufnud. In the courfe of five years, three 
Nabobs expired; and the unfledged fovereign, 
who acceded to the nominal government of Ben¬ 
gal on the March of 1770, has enjoyed already, 
coufidering the times, a long reign. Nabobs, to 
own the truth, are ulelefs ; and they are difinilfed 
to their fathers, without either ceremony or 
noife. 

In the year 1765, upon the demife of Jaflier, Nabobs, 
whom we had, for the firlfc time, raifed in 1757 
to the government, for his convenient treachery 
to his mailer, Nijim-ul-Dowla, his fon by a com¬ 
mon proftitute, was, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, placed upon the throne, in the capital 
of Murlhedabad. Soon after the acceflion of this 
prince, a ncble governor, on the part of the 
Company, arrived at Calcutta, and executed the 
treaty which has furnifhed materials for a preced¬ 
ing fedtion. Mahommed Riza, a man of lefs in¬ 
tegrity than abilities, was made prime minifter; 
aftivity being a virtue more necelfary to the in¬ 
tention of his treat ion than honelty. The wretch¬ 
ed Nijim-ul-Dowla was a mere name; a figure 
of Hate more despicable, if pofiible, than the 
ineannefs of his family and parts. The whole 
executive government turned upon Mahommed 
Riza. A refident was fent from Calcutta to 

check 
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check the accounts of the nominal government; 
as if one man, who knew very little of the lan¬ 
guage* manners, and opinions of the people, 
could prevent the frauds of an artful minifter, 
and ten thoufand of his dependents, verfed in the 
management of finance. The confequence might 
be forefeen with little penetration. Unable, and 
perhaps unwilling to oppofe the current* the re- 
lident fell down wdth the dream, and became fo 
far a check upon Mahommed* that he appropri¬ 
ated to himfelf a part of what the minifter might 
otherwife have thrown into his own treafure. 

Mahom- Mahommed Riza, as a final 1 la 1 ary of office, 

Chan!' Za received annually one hundred and twelve thou- 
fand five hundred pounds* with three hundred 
and fdventy-five thoufand pounds a-year to be dif- 
tributed in penfions among his friends. The mi- 
niller, with his other good qualities, had no lo¬ 
cal attachment to friends. They were of vari¬ 
ous complexions and religions; fair faced Euro¬ 
peans, as well as fwarthy Indians; and, though 
profeffing Mahommedanifm himfelf, he w T as fo 
far from being an enemy to the uncircumcifed, 
that it is faid the molt of his penfions and gratui¬ 
ties w r ere bellowed on good Chiiftians born in 
Great Britain and Ireland, Mahommed, how¬ 
ever, did not take up his whole time with acts of 
benevolence to our nation. He applied himfelf 
to bufmefs; and he was more rigid in executing 
the government which the revolted Nabobs had 
edabiilhed in Bengal, than fond of introducing 
innovations more favourable to the profperitv of 
the country, 

impolitic The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already 
obferved, began the ruinous policy of farming out 
the lands annually; leaving the wretched tenants 
to the oppreffion and tyranny of temporary Ze¬ 
mindars. At the commencement of every year, 

there 
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there is a general congrefs of all the great far¬ 
mers, at the capital of Bengal ; which meeting 
is, in the language of the country, called Punea* 

The objeS of the congrefs is to fettle the accounts 
of the former year, and to give the lands for ano¬ 
ther, to the higheft bidder. The competition 
between the farmers is favourable to the private 
in ter eft of Mahommed Riza, and his friend the 
refident; but it is deftruftive to the poor, and 
confequently to the Company's affairs. 

The charge of travelling, from the more diftant cruel 
divifions of the province, and the expence of liv¬ 
ing in the capital, are but a very mconfiderable 
part of the lofs of the farmers in this viiit to court. 
Pretences are never wanting to intimidate them, 
on account of their paft condufl; and where no 
competitors offer of themfelves, feme are created 
by the minifter, to raife anxiety and terror, Pre- 
fents are an infallible remedy for quaffing all en¬ 
quiries into former oppreffions; and a bribe fe- 
cures to them the power of exercifing, for ano¬ 
ther year, their tyrannies over the unhappy te¬ 
nants, It would be endlefs to trace the intrigues 
of the farmers upon this occafian ; it would be 
difficult to expofe all the artful villany of the ini- 
niff er, The Zemindars, however wealthy they 
may be, feign fuch poverty, as not to be able to 
make up the balances of the preceding year. 

They have even been known to carry the farce 
fo far, as to fuffer a fevere whipping before they 
would produce their money. 

The avarice of Mahommed Riza is the caufe of mode of 
this unmanly behaviour in the wretched farmers. 

When they feem rich, the impoft is raifed ; and 
the bribe muff in proportion be greater. Their 
love of money is often more powerful than the 
fear of bodilv pain. When they have long groan¬ 
ed under the laih, fame banker or money-broker 
Vox.. Ill, F appears. 
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Appears, who, far the exorbitant Interefl; of ten 
per cent- per month, difcharges the debt* The 
fanner, by fuch means as thefe, often deceives 
the vigilance of the minifler and refident, and 
obtains his lands for another year, becaufe no 
one e!fe will offer a fum which the poffeffor finds 
fo much difficulty to pay* A friend, in the fe» 
cret, gives fecurity for the rents; and a prefent, 
thrown into the hands of the minifler, fufpends, 
for the time, the difeipiine of the whip* 

> the year 1767, the Author of the Enquiry, 
aue* who refided, at the time, in Bengal, had the cu¬ 
rio fity to calculate the expence of the Bundubufl, 
or yearly fettlement. He formed his eflimate from 
the accounts of various Zemindars, and he avers, 
without exaggeration, that the expences amounted 
to twenty-fever* and one-half per cent, of the 
rents of their lands ; which may amount to a 
million fterling. Thefe trivial perquifites were 
fhared between Mahommed Riza, bis friends, and 
the bankers of Murlbedabid. The place of the 
Company's refident at the Durbar, or the court 
of the Nabob, was konj-stly worth one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds a-year* 

The b*nl Thefe embezzlements and fraudulent practices 
v/efe not, however, fo detrimental to the Compa¬ 
ny's affairs, from the actual decreafe in the re¬ 
venues, as from the general depravity of manners, 
and the oppreffions which they introduced. When 
the fources of government are Corrupted, they 
poifon the whole ffream* Every petty officer in 
the Rate, every clerk of the revenues, affumed 
the tyrant in his own department* juftice was 
totally fulpended ; and the fear of being plunder¬ 
ed by a fnperior, was the only check that remain¬ 
ed agaiali the commiffion of the mod atrocious 
crimes- Every in fiance of abftaining from the 
mod cruel oppreffions, proceeded from indolence : 

every 
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every a£fc of tyranny from the love of money. 

The diftemper of avarice, in the extreme, feemed 
to infeftall, whom the wrath of God againfl a de¬ 
voted people, had placed in power. 

The conferences of this mode of letting the coufe- 
lands of Bengal, were fucb as might, with little H uence3 
forefight, have been expefted ; bad not ftronger 
impreffions, than thofe of reafon been neceflary 
to convince men of a profitable error. Nothing 
in the conquered provinces was premeditated but 
rapine. Every things but plunder, was left to 
chance and necefiity, who iinpofe their own laws. 

The farmers, having no certainty of holding the 
lands beyond the year, made no improvements. 

Their profit muft be immediate, to fatisfy the hand 
of Avarice, which was fufpended over their heads* 
Impreffed with the uncertainty of their fituation, 
they raifed the rents, to the lafi farthing, on the 
wretched tenants; who, unwilling to forfake their 
ancient habitations and houfehold gods, fubmit- 
ted to impofitions which they could not pay. 

They looked up to Heaven in their diltrefs j but 
no red refs remained for the wretched. 

Year after year brought new tyrants, or con- of that 
firmed theold,in the practice of their former oppref- moJc ' 
fions. The tenants, being, at length, ruined, the 
farmers were unable.to make good their contracts 
with government Their cruelty to their inferi¬ 
ors recoiled, at length, on thcmfelves. Many 
of them were bound to flakes and whipped ; but 
their poverty ceafed to be feigned* Their com¬ 
plaints were heard in every fquare of Murfheda- 
bad ; and not a few of them expired in agonies, 
under the laih. Many of the inferior tenants, re¬ 
duced to defpair, fled the country, hoping to de¬ 
rive from other defpotifms, that lenity, which our 
indolence, to fpeak the heft of otirfelves, denied; 

Thofe that remained were deprived of the finall 
F 2 ftock 
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flock neceffary for cultivation ; and a great part 
of the lands lay wafte, Every governor thought 
it incumbent upon him to keep up the revenues 
to their former pitch ; but, in fpite of the per¬ 
mitted cruelty of Mahommed Riza, they conti¬ 
nued, every year, to decreafe. It could not have 
happened otherwife ; unlefs Heaven had wrought 
miracles as a reward for our virtues. 

In proportion as an unfortunate people became 
lefs able to bear the eftablifhed taxation, the modes 
of collecting it became more oppreffive. Seven 
entire battalions were added to our military esta¬ 
blishment to enforce the collections. They car¬ 
ried terror and ruin through the country ; but 
poverty was more prevalent than obftinacy every 
where. This new force became ail enormous ex- 
pen ce to the Company ; and the unnatural pref- 
fore on the people raffed the price of provifions* 
The manufacturers, to be able to purchafe bread, 
fhewed an inclination to raife the price of their 
goods. It was foon perceived that, fhould this 
be permitted, the manufactures of Bengal would 
not an Twer in Europe, fo as even to indemnify the 
Company for prime coft, for duties and other ex- 
pences, exclufive of the profit which a commer¬ 
cial body had aright to expeft. The prices muff 
be kept down ; but this could not be done with¬ 
out violence. Provifions became daily dearer^ 
and the demand for goods encreafed. 

The officers chiefly employed in the manage¬ 
ment of the revenues, being needy adventurers 
from Perfia and the upper India, carried avarice, 
as 'well as the arbitrary ideas of their own di ft raft¬ 
ed governments, into their departments. Solici¬ 
tous to obtain an immediate advantage to them- 
felves, they forgot the interefoof their employ¬ 
ers ; and praftifed every fpecies of rapine and 
violence on the timid inhabitants of Bengal. The 

wealth, 
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wealth, which, in the fpace of a few years, they 
accumulated, enabled them to return into their 
native countries, and thus they fumithed another 
caufe of the decline of fpecie in the kingdom. 
Thefe Foreign collectors maintained a numerous 
train of needy dependents, who, under the protec¬ 
tion of their tyrannical mailers, affumed the 
privilege of rapine and peculation. Venality 
ceafed to be a crime ; and dexterity in the art of 
impofition, was deemed a recommendation to the 
firft offices of truft. 

Mahommed Riza made it his invariable policy 
to keep the fervants of the Company in igno¬ 
rance of the true Hate of affairs j and when any 
deception was praSifed, another was formed to 
conceal it from view. He entered into acol- 
lufion with many of the farmers. Occafi- 
onal accounts were framed ; and the ufual ac¬ 
counts were ftudioufly involved in inextricable 
confufion. Men, averfe to trouble, throw them 
afide; and neglect their duty in their indolence. 
The fervants of Mahommed Riza not only efcape 
cenfure, but retain their places ; and thus iniquity 
furnifhes to itfelf a new field, for a repetition 
of its execrable talents. 

To invefligate the various demands and extor¬ 
tions of the Aumins, or the protectors of the 
people, who, inftead of defending, pillage their 
charge, would be endlefs. Thefe, by a collufion 
with the Zemindars, prey with them on the un¬ 
fortunate tenants. The Gomaftas, or agents, 
Dellols, Pikes, Pikars, Burkandaz, and other ver¬ 
min, employed in the colleflion and inveftmenr, 
eflablilh a thoufand modes of oppreffion and ex¬ 
tortion. An ignorant and unhappy people fee 
thefe officers of government through the medium 
of fear ; and comply, in melancholy filence, with 
their exorbitant demands. No collector, not even 
his principal fervaut, travels over any pan of his dif- 


of govern¬ 
ment. 
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tritl, without impofing upon the village in which 
he chufes to reft, a tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, 
and every other luxury of the table, for himfelf, 
and his dependents. He alfo levies fines, at plea- 
fur e, for frivolous offences, and under various, 
and often falfe pretexts. The crime confifts, 
in the ability of the perfon to pay the fine ; and 
nothing but the excefs of mifery and poverty is 
fafe from the griping hand of Avarice, 
cf the col- The Zemindars, or principal farmers, copy the 
Ie£lor * i officers of government, in tyranny. The Riots, 
or wretched tenants, are forced to give their la¬ 
bour gratuitoufiy, to this tranfitory lord of a year, 
whenever he chufes to employ their toil in his fields, 
when their own farms lie wafte for want of 
cultivation. 1 here is not one article of confump- 
tion with which the poor tenants are not obliged 
to fupply the general farmer. The quantity 
brought is frequently more than his confumpt 
demands; and, in thefe cafes, they are forced, 
under the infpection of his fervants, to carry 
their own property to market, and to difpofe of 
it for the ufe of their lord. They even frequent¬ 
ly raife or fall the exchange upon the roupees, 
againft the wretched hulbandmen ; and, without 
even the ftrength of cuftom, they exact, from 
the lower fort, fees upon births, marriages, and 
contra&s. There is fcarce an occurrence upon 
which they have not invented arbitrary imports. 
r ^ e Com P an }S having never examined into the 
or real tenures by which many poffefs their lands, 

Company, left an ample field for fequertration, fraud, and 
encroachment. The Talookdars, or the favou¬ 
rites and dependents of former Nabobs, hold, by 
grants from their patrons, extenfive trafts of land. 
Some of thefe grants convey a kind of freehold ; 
others, effaces at a very low rent, poffeffing, be- 
Tides, particular exemptions and extraordinary 

immunities. 
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immunities. Thefe alienations were never valid* 
in the days of the empire* without being renewed 
by every viceroy; and no good reafon remains, 
why they Pnould now exift, as the illegal means of 
oppreffion, in the hands of petty tyrants. Ihey 
have even added encroachment upon the adjacent 
lands, to the injuftice by which they poftefs their 
own ; and they have prefumedto lay tolls on fer¬ 
ries, and imports upon markets,, even beyond the 
limits of their imperfefl; grants. This encroach¬ 
ment on the rights of the Company is, however, 
a kind of benefit to the people. The poffeffor of 
the grant, confiders the lands which it defcribes, 
as his own property \ and he is, from a natural 
felfifhnefs, more a friend to his inferiors than the 
fugitive Zemindar of a year. 

To render clear affairs hitherto little under- 
flood, we mu ft defcend into more particulars. 

The frauds and oppreflions committed in Ben¬ 
gal, in the collection of the revenue, are as vari¬ 
ous as they are without number. The interior 
policy fubiifting in that kingdom, will throw new 
light on the fuhjeft. Some of the lands in Ben¬ 
gal go under the defignation of Comar, having 
no native tenants, being cultivated by vagrant 
hufbandmen, who wander from place to place in 
queft of labour. A farmer takes frequently large 
tracts of thefe lands upon contract- He obliges 
himfelf to be anfwerable to government for the 
produce; but he keeps the accounts himfelf* 

The vagrant hufbandmen whom he employs, 
having neither implements of agriculture nor 
ftock, are, from time to time, fupplied with 
fmall funis by the farmer, and, when the harvert 
is gathered in, he appropriates to himfelf two 
thirds of the crop; after paying himfelf from the 
remainder, for the imerelt of the iums advanced 
to the vagrants. The accounts delivered in to 

government 
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government contain every thing but the truth; 
and this mode, from our indolence, becoming 
mod profitable to the Zemindar, he wifhes to de¬ 
populate the country, in fome meafure, for his 
own gain 

The lands, which are under the immediate ma¬ 
nagement of government, are, in the language 
of the country, called Cofs. They differ from 
the Comar in various particulars. Stewards are 
appointed to fuperintend them, without the power 
of making new contrails with the tenants, or of 
raifmg upon them the rents, being accountable 
only for the rents of the lands, as they ftand 
upon the rolls of the diftrift. Thefe rolls, how¬ 
ever, are in general falfe and defective. Some 
lands, to ferve particular friends, are greatly un¬ 
der-rated ; and others are entirely concealed by 
the addrefs of the ftewards. To grant certain 
immunities to the ftewards themfelves, was for¬ 
merly much in praftice. They were permitted 
to poffefs, for their fobfiftence, gardens, paftures, 
ponds for fifh, and fields for rice. Thefe privi¬ 
leges have been greatly enlarged fince Bengal fell 
under the Company; and the ftewards have fixed 
no decent bounds to their encroachments. 

*1 he lands diftinguifhed by the name of R iotty, 
are pofTeffed and cultivated by the native inhabi¬ 
tants under Zemindars, or farmers, who contract 
lor them with government for an annual fum. 
1 he rents are partly levied on a meafurement, 
and partly on the various produftions which are 
fent to market, and converted into money by the 
farmer, lhe ruinous efietts of this mode of col¬ 
lecting the revenue have been already explained. 
There are, befides, great quantities of wafte 
lands, which arc of two kinds; lands ftruck off 
the public books, at a former period, which are 
now cultivated, but not brought to account; 

and 
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and fuch as are really wafte, which comprehend 
at !eaft one fourth part of Bengal. Of the for¬ 
mer there are many large fertile tiaEts, well cul¬ 
tivated, which have been appropriated by Zemin¬ 
dars and their dependents ; and they find means, 
in their accounts with an indolent government, 
to avoid all Scrutiny into their ufurpations* 

To add to the mifmanagetnent, lands are fet 
apart for almoft every officer under the govern¬ 
ment ; a mode offalary which makes no appear¬ 
ance upon the annual accounts, but which, not- 
with flan ding, amounts to more than all the ap¬ 
parent charges of colleEtion* Great hurt arifes 
to the revenues from this practice, and the abufe 
fubfifts without reformation* The lands of all 
the officers ought initantly to be refumed, and 
their falaries to be paid out of the exchequer* 
Many of the colleflors have alfo impofed partial 
duties upon the fubjeEt; and thus have added 
oppreffion and injuftice to the people, to their 
ufur pat ions upon government. 

Juft ice is fuffered to be greatly perverted by the 
officers above fpedfied, and others, who, from 
their inherent art or abilities, fubfUrute their 
own decifions where government have eftablifhed 
no legal judges. The euflom ofimpofing molds 
and fines in all cafes, is an intolerable grievance 
to a wretched people* 1 he rich fuller, by having 
money to give j the poor, by being deprived of 
reflitution, becaufe they have none. Every Ma- 
bommedan, who can mutter over the Coran, raifes 
himfcTto a judge, without either licence or ap¬ 
pointment; and every Brahmin, at the head of a 
tribe, diftribures jufiice according to his own 
fancy, without controuh The latter threatens 
the ignorant with the dreadful puniftiment of 
excommunicationj and thus his own moderation 
becomes the meafure of the fums which he receives 
from-an unfortunate race of men. 

Such, 
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Such, in the year 1767, was the true ftate of 
Bengal: bur, it is to be hoped, that the regula¬ 
tions of 1770 have reformed many abufes. A 
plan was in that year digefted, and begun to be 
carried into execution by men who could not be 
ftrangers to any one of the above particulars; 
though, from their ftrict adherence to the regu¬ 
lations of a noble governor, to which they were 
tied down by exprefs orders from the Court of 
Directors, the abufes were permitted to exift till 
the country was beggared and depopulated. The 
efFeffc which the plan may have, cannot yet be 
eftimated with precifion. Were we, however, to 
judge front the improvements in Burdwan, which 
has been under the management of a very able 
fervant for fome years pail, and has greatly en- 
creafed in revenue and population, the new re¬ 
gulations will bp attended with very confiderable 
advantages to the Company. But even Burdwan 
owed part of its profperity to the mifery and dif- 
trefs of the furrounding diftri&s. The plan 
adopted will be far from effectuating the reforma¬ 
tion and encreafe of the revenue which are now 
requited; for the balance of the revenue could, 
in the year 177°* hardly difcharge the four hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds paid annually to govern¬ 
ment. If our information is juft, what mighty 
advantages have the Company derived from their 
great acquifitions in Bengal ? 


Idea of the prefcnt Government of Bengal . 

THE total fufpenfion of all juftice, among the 
natives of Bengal, was another caufe of national 
decay. Men who retained feme property in fpite 
of the violence of the times, inftead of being 

protected 
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protected by Britifh laws, found that they had 
not even the juftice of a defpot to depend upon 
when they were wronged* The officers of the 
Nabob, as they were called, committed 
every fpecies of violence, under the pretence of 
the orders of the Company, When any perfon 
complained to the governor and council, he was 
referred back to thofe very men of whom he had 
complained. The heavy crime of having ap¬ 
pealed to Britifh juftice was thrown in his face, 
by oppreffors who were at once judges and par¬ 
ty j and ruin and corporal punifliment were added 
to his other wrongs. The fpirit which afferts 
the natural rights of mankind, was called info- 
fence, till it was totally broken by opprefiion; 
and men were even cautious in venting their 
complaints in fecret, fearing that the very walls 
of their moft private apartments had ears, 

Tbefe grievances, however, proceeded net 
from the inhumanity of the Britifh governors in 
Bengal, The Author of the Enquiry can aver, 
from perfonal knowledge, that the fucceiTors of 
a certain noble lord were men of probity and ho¬ 
nour, enemies to oppreftion and cruelty of every 
kind- But the whole weight of fuch a monftrous 
and heterogeneous chaos of government, confid¬ 
ing of military, political, commercial and judi¬ 
cial affairs, falling upon the (boulders of men un¬ 
experienced in the regulation and management 
of the great machine of Rate, it was impoflible 
for them to give the neceffary attention to all de¬ 
partments, The multiplicity of affairs over¬ 
whelmed them with its weight \ and the king¬ 
dom differed more from a total want of fyftem, 
than from any premeditated defign. 

The courts of juftice, which the wlfdbm of the 
houfe of Timur had eftablithed in the cities, and 
various divifions of the provinces, were either an¬ 
nihilated. 
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nlhilated, or they loft their power under the fum- 
mary defpotifm of the revolted Nabobs. Ma- 
hotnmed Riza, as the ailing minifter, had the 
whole executive power in his hands; and thofe 
who retained the name of judges were only the 
executioners of his partisd and violent decifions. 
The Company’s governor could not, in the na¬ 
ture of things, enter into the caufe of every indi¬ 
vidual, in a very populous kingdom. When he 
confulted his own eale, he yielded to a kind of 
neceffity; and he had to his own confcience the 
plaufible excufe of having remanded the com¬ 
plaints to the judgment of a man who was per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the manners, cu (loins and 
prejudices of the natives. 

But even friend (hip itfelf will not permit the 
Writer of the Enquiry to juftify the political con¬ 
duct of any of thofe men who poffeffed the fu- 
preme power in Bengal. Many regulations, ob¬ 
vious in themfelves, might have been formed; 
many pernicious praOices be abolifhed, which 
have been continued either through negligence 
or motives of another kind. Among the latter, 
ought to be numbered the cuftom of ftriking 
roupees every year, and ifliiing them out at five 
per centum above the real weight and ftandard. 
To explain the fubjeft, a dry differtation muft be 
introduced. The new-coined roupees are iffued 
from the mint at fix teen per centum more than 
the current roupee; a coin merely imaginary; 
for the convenience of reducing all money to a 
certain denomination. The Sicca toupee, as the 
coin is called, continues to circulate, at the above 
value, till towards the latter end of the firfl 
year. 'I he dealers in money, as the roupee lofes 
n-ree per centum of its value at the beginning of 
the i'econd year, refufe to receive it inpayment, 

without 
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without a deduftion of one or two per centum as 
it advances to that period. 

In the beginning of the fecond year, the rou- condu ® 
pee, by this moil prepofterous of all regulations, 
has loft three per centum of its imaginary value. 

In this manner it continues gradually to fall, till 
the third year after coinage; and, from that time 
forward it remains at eleven per centum, the in- 
trinfic value of the filver. The pofleflbr of the 
roupee may then, upon the payment of three per 
centum to the mint, have the fame re-coined into 
a new Sicca of the imaginary value of iixteen per 
centum. This gain of two per centum is intended 
as an inducement to bring in the filver, that the 
government may have an opportunity, every year, 
of robbing the public of three per centum upon 
the greater part of their current fpecie. To fup- 
port this mod iniquitous fyftem, the revenues are 
diretted to be paid in the new Sicca rou pees, 
otherwi& the money-changer will make fuch de¬ 
ductions, as mu ft occafion a very considerable 
lofs to the unfortunate people. This evil is at¬ 
tended by another. The courfe of exchange in 
the markets varies toward the worft, from this 
cruel regulation by government, from combina¬ 
tions among the bankers, and the demand for 
particular roupees to difcharge the revenue. 

This mode of levying an annual tax on the fil- tIie mInt ‘ 
ver currency, is not of the invention of the Bri- 
tifli governors of Bengal. The regulation derived 
its firft exiftence from the well-known bankers, 
the Jaggat Seats of Mutfhedabad, in the fhort 
reign of the inconfiderate Surage-ui-Dowla. The 
error lies in its being adopted. But we drop this 
part of the fubjeft, and return to the prefem date 
of government. To do juftice to the Court of 
Directors, their repeated orders have checked 
the violence and rapine of the nominal govern¬ 
ment of the Nabob. Some of the Company’s 
* fervants 
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fervants fuperintend, in various drvifions of the 
country, the collection of the revenue. The 
penfion, and emoluments of Mahommed Riza 
have been lefiened with his power. The king¬ 
dom, in point of civil regulation, if civil regula¬ 
tion can exifl without regular courts of juftice, 
is on a better footing than before. But much 
remains to be done! The diftrefles of an unfor¬ 
tunate people continue to increafe, through caufes 
which mutt be explained. 


General Obfervatiom. 

THE idea of the prefect flate and government 
of Bengal conveyed, in the preceding feCtions, 
juflifies the following conclufion. That the Com¬ 
pany, in the management of that great kingdom, 
have hitherto miflaken their own interefl. To 
increafe the revenues was the point to which their 
fervants invariably direCled their attention; but 
the means' employed defeated their views, and 
became ruinous to a people whom their arms 
had fubdued. Though they exported the fpecie, 
though they checked commerce by monopoly, 
they heaped oppreflion upon additional taxes, as 
if rigour were necefiary to power. 

Much penetration was not necefiary to difcover, 
that it was not by the revenues of Bengal alone 
that either the Britifh nation or the Company were 
to be enriched. A country deflitute of mines, 
deprived of foreign commerce, mull, however 
opulent from better times, in the end be exhaufl¬ 
ed. The tranfuory acquisition, upon the opinion 
i hat all the fpecie of Bengal had centered in Great 
Britain, would have no defitable effe£t. The fu¬ 
gitive wealth would glide through our hands j and 

we 
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we would have only our folly to regret, when the 
fources would happen to become dry. Bengal, 
without ruin to irfelf, could fpare none of its Spe¬ 
cie ; and the objects to which our aim Ihould have 
been dire&ed, are as obvious as they are falutary. 

We ought to have encouraged agriculture, the 
trade with the reft of Afia, and internal manu-' 
failure. 

Agriculture conftitutes the wealth of every from th* 
flate, not merely commercial. Bengal, a king¬ 
dom fix hundred miles in length, and three hun¬ 
dred in breadth, is compofed of one vaft plain of 
the moil fertile foil in the world. Watered by 
many navigable rivers, inhabited by fifteen mil¬ 
lions of induftrious people, capable of producing 
proviftons for double the number, as appears from 
the defarts which oppreffion has made; it feems 
marked out, by the hand of Nature, as the molt 
advantageous region of the earth for agriculture. 

Where taxes are moderate, where fecurity of pro¬ 
perty is joined to a rich foil, cultivation will en- 
creafe, the necefiaries of life will become cheap, 
as well as the grols materials which manufacturers 
require. Manufacturers, by thefe means, would 
not only fall in their price, but they would be pro¬ 
duced in a greater quantity; larger inveftments 
might be made by the company, the confumption 
would encreafe, and the profits rife. Bengal can, 
in fliort, be only ufeful in the profperity and in- 
duftry of its inhabitants. Deprive it of the laft 
remains of its wealth, and you ruin an unfor¬ 
tunate people, without enriching yourfelves. 

In the place of thofe placid regulations, which preceding 
render mankind ufeful to their lords, we fubfti- 
tuted, with prepofterous policy, force, the abrupt 
expedient'of barbarous conquerors. TheprefTureof 
taxation has, in the fpace of a few years, trebled 
the price of provifions of all kinds. The Company 

have. 
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have, in the mean time, been endeavouring, by 
every poffible meafure, to encreafe their inveft- 
ments, without railing the price. Various oppref- 
fions, have, for this purpofe, been adopted. This 
wretched expedient is of Ciort duration. The 
manufacturer may, for one year, perhaps for two, 
redouble his induftry ; but whilft the work of his 
hands is forced from hiin at a ft ate d and arbitrary 
price, he finks under an uncommon effort, fubje& 
to defpair. The principal fervants of the Com¬ 
pany, to conceal the evil, have found themfelves 
obliged, either to remit in the quality of the 
goods, or to raife the price to the manufacturer. 
Both expedients have been in part adopted ; but 
it is a temporary remedy, without the hopes of 
effectuating a cure. 

The reafons already mentioned have contribut¬ 
ed to deftroy the trade of Bengal with the reft of 
Afia. Merchants can only procure the gleanings 
of the Company. The quality is inferior, and the 
prices high. Nations, formerly fupplted from 
Bengal, found themfelves under the neceffity of 
eftabli thing manufactures of the fame kind at 
home, or to adapt their cloatbing to their poverty. 
Argument on this head is fupei fluous. The plan 
mult be totally-and radically changed. Thequeftion 
is not to oblige the people to become fiik-winders, 
fpinners and weavers, and to take the fruits of their 
labour, as it is praCtifed at preftnt, at an arbitra¬ 
ry price,. Induftry cannot be forced upon a peo¬ 
ple ; let them derive advantage fro::: toil, and 
indolence fhall iofe its bold. Ingenuity expires 
under the foolifh defpotifm which defeats its own 
ends; and human nature, in i tnoft wretched 
ftate, revolts againft labour, which produces .no¬ 
thing but an incrcafe of toil. 
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Preliminary Qbfervalions* 

Government, among the natives of a 

Country, rifes imperceptibly from that impenetra¬ 
ble obfcurity with which time and barbarifm have 
covered the origin of mankind. When hates are 
fubdued by foreign enemies, who are advanced in 
the arts of civii life, a new conflitution generally 
ftarts up front their preffure upon the old. Some 
laws of the conquerors muft nectffarily iuperiede 
fome of the regulations of the conquered ; but 
tl)€ ancient form of government remains in 
all the leffer departments of the ftate. When the 
Patans conquered India, when the Moguls extend¬ 
ed their empire over that country, many ot the 
indigenous laws of the northern nations ot Afia 
were introduced; but the great fytlem, in moflof 
its parts, defcended from the regulations which 
Brahma tranfmitted, with his followers, iiotn 
remote antiquity. 

Von. lir. G The 
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Defwn of The Britifh nation have become the conquerors 
thor Au " Bengal, and they ought to extend Tome part 
of their own fundamental jurifpnidence to fecure 
their conquefts, To call the poffeffions of the 
Company by any other name, is to leave them un¬ 
de fined. The lword is our tenure, and not the 
Firman of an unfortunate prince, who could not 
give what was not his own. The thin veil of the 
co'mmiffion for the Dewanny is removed ; and we 
fee a great kingdom at la ft in our power, whofe 
revolutions we directed before. It is an abfolute 
conqueft, and it is fo confidered by the world* 
This it was neceffary to premife. The Author of 
the Enquiry will now proceed to his plan for re¬ 
ft oring our conquers to their farmer profperity. 
But he proceeds with diffidence : he fees the mag¬ 
nitude of the fubjeft, he feels his own want of 
abilities. He hopes not to efcape without cen- 
fure, as he conftffes himfelf liable to error $ but 
he fhall anfwer his own purpofe, if he can throw 
ihme rays of light upon a fubjed, which, though 
i mere ft ing to the nation, continues ft ill involved 
in obfcurky. 


Prop fa l for ejlabtifoing landed Property, 

Nrw ar- POLICY precedes regulation in every fociety; 
r njsemer.t and a nation has public before it has private con- 
p cerns, The great line of general arrangement is 

prior to the inferior detail of government, the 
latter being nectffarily a fLiperftrudiire raifed on 
the foundation of the former. In Bengal we are 
to fuppofe, diat a new treaty is to fettle its great 
affairs ; other wife we build on the fand, and the 
rain comes, and wafhes all away. We liraII only 
mention a fubjed en which we may hereafter en¬ 
large. 
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large. Give the province of Allahabad to Suja- 
ul-Dowla, the territories of Bulwant Singh to the 
emperor, recal your troops into your own domi¬ 
nions, make Patna or Mongeer the refidence of 
the reprefentative of Timur, degrade the wretch¬ 
ed Mubarick from his nominal Nabobfhip, and let 
Mahomnied Riza resign. Thefe arrangements 
require noaddrefs ; the perfons mentioned were the 
creatures, and they ftill continue the Haves of your 
power. Befides, the meafures will not difpleafe 
the parties. The province of Allahabad will fa- 
tisfy Suja-ul-Dowla for the tetritories of Bulwant 
Singh ; Shaw Allurn will prefer Patna to his re¬ 
fidence at Allahabad; a fmall penfion is more eli¬ 
gible for Mubarick, than the dangerous name of 
power which he does not hold $ and Mahoramed 
Riza has derived from his services the means of 
fecuring an affluent retreat for his age. If it fha.ll 
appear necelfary to retain Bengal by an Imperial 
Firman, let it be changed into that of perpetual 
Nabob. 

This fundamental regulation being fettled, ano¬ 
ther of equal boldnels, but no lefs praflicable, 
ought to fucceed. An eftablilhed idea of proper¬ 
ty is the fource of all induftry among individuals, 
and, of courfe, the foundation of public profpe- 
rity. When mankind are reftrained from pofTef- 
fing any thing which they can call their own, they 
are^ but paflengers in their native country, and 
make only thofe flight accommodations which 
fuit fugitive wayfarers through the land. A care- 
leffnefs for induftry is the natural confequence of 
the tranfitorinefs of the fruits of toil; and men fit 
fluggifhly down, with their hands in their bofoins, 
when they are not for a moment'certain of poflef- 
fing property, much lefs of tranfinitting it to their 
pofterity or friends. 
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The decline of agriculture, of commerce, and 
of trade, in the kingdom of Bengal, have been 
already repreiented, and the ruinous confequenees 
of farming out the lands from year to year, have 
been amply explained. Though long leafes might 
greatly contribute to remove thefe evils; there is 
no poffibility of doubt, but the eftablilliment of 
real property would more immediately and effeftu- 
allv promote a certainty of profperity to theking- 
dom. Let, therefore, the Company be irapower¬ 
ed, .by ad of Parliament, to difpofe of all the 
lands in Bengal and Behar, in perpetuity, at an 
annual fum, not lei's than the prefent rents. This 
fingle operation would have a chain of beneficial 
eiledts. 1 he firft frde of the lands would raife a 
fum which cannot be eftimated with any degree of 
precifion ; but w r e may venture to affirm, that, 
ffiould the fcherae be properly advertifed before it 
was to take place, and a fourth part of the lands 
only to be diipoledof every year, until the whole 
fhould be iold, no lefs than ten millions, befides 
a certain and perpetual revenue, might be drawn 
from the hidden treafures of Bengal, and efpeci- 
allv from the other opulent kingdoms of Iiindof- 
tan. 

Mankind, it is eafv to perceive, would, in an 
empire where no real property exiils, crowd to a 
country in which they could enjoy the fruits of 
the.r labour^ and tranfmit them to their pofferity. 
Cultivation.would be the confequence of lecurity. 
r l he farmer ‘would improve, to the height, lands 
that were his own. The revenue would be regu¬ 
larly paid without the heavy expence of a band of 
oppreifors, under the name of Collectors, who 
luck the very vitals of the country; and nothing 
would be required but a few comptoirs for the 
purpofe of receiving the rents. The whole face 
ol the country would be changed in a lew years : 

in 
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in the place of (haggling towns, compofed of mi- 
ferable huts, halt of which are waihed away every 
feafonby the rain, great and opulent cities would 
ante. Inhabitants would crowd into Bengal from 
every corner of India, with their wealth ; the de¬ 
ficiency in the currency would be reflored, com¬ 
merce Would diifufe irfelf through every vein, 
and manufactures would flourish to a degree before 
unknown. 

Men of fpecillation may fuppofe, that the fecu- in Bengal, 
rity of property to the natives might infule a fpirit 
of freedom, dangerous to our power, into our In¬ 
dian fubjefts. Nature herfejf feems to have de¬ 
nied liberty to the inhabitants of the torrid zone. 

To make the natives of the fertile foil of Bengal 
flee, is beyond the power of political arrangement. 

The indolence which attends the climate, prevents 
men from that conftant a&ivity and exertion, 
which is neceffary to keep the nice balance of free¬ 
dom. Their religion, their inftitutions, their 
manners, the veiy difpofitions of their minds, 
form them for pallive obedience. To give them 
property would only bind them with ftronger ties 
to our intereft; and make them more our fub- 
jecls ; or if the Briti/h nation prefers the name— 
more our Haves. 

Men who have nothing to lofe, are only en-its great 
flaved by difunion; and the terror of the impend¬ 
ing fword. Drive them to the laft verge of po¬ 
verty, and defpair will Hand-in the place of fpirit, 
and make them free. Men poffeffed of property 
are enflaved by their intereft, by their conveni¬ 
ence, their luxury and their inherent fears. We 
owe our freedom to the poverty of our anceftors, 
as much as to the rude independence of their fe¬ 
rocious barbarifm. But it is even difficult, in the 
cool air of our climate, to retain, in the tmdft 
of luxury and wealth, the vigour of mind necef¬ 
lary 
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fary to keep us free. To confer property on the 
inhabitants of Bengal, will never raife in their 
minds a fpirit ol independence. Their foie hopes 
of retaining that property, will be derived from 
our policy and valour. When we fall, their lands 
will deviate to other heirs. 

The revenues of Bengal, when properly paid, 
amount to four millions. Should this fum ap¬ 
pear too fmall fpr perpetuity, many ways and 
means of encreafing the taxes, without raifing 
the rents, will prefent themfelves* The Brkifli 
nation, famous for their political freedom, are ftill 
more famous for their judgment and wifdom in im¬ 
peding taxations. Let them transfer to the Banks 
of the Ganges, a part of that feienee of finance, 
which has fo much dilfinguifhed their councils at 
home. The wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
treafury w hich will never fail, if drawn upon with 
judgment. Taxes may rife, in a juft proportion, 
fo the wealth which this regulation will inevitably 
throw into our dominions in the Eafh 

Very extenfive poflefiions in the hands of an 
individual, are productive of pernicious CQnfe- 
quences in all countries ; they ought, therefore, 
to be prevented in the prefent regulation. Let 
the purchafers be confined to a certain quantity 
of land, not exceeding, upon any account, fifty 
thou land roupees a-year. To prevent the accu¬ 
mulation of landed property, le: the fpirit of the 
laws of a commonwealth be adopted, and the 
lands be divided equally among all the male ilfue 
of the proprietor. Let the moveable property be 
divided among the Mahommedan part of ourfub- 
je£k, according to the laws of the Coran, Let 
the Hindoos, in the fame manner, retain their 
own laws of inheritance j which are clear, fimple, 
and defined. 

Paper 
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Paper Currency* 

THE abfolute eftablifoment of landed property, 
would create a perfect confidence in our faith, 
among our fubje£ts in the Eafl ; and this circum- 
ftance leads to another regulation, which, if adopt¬ 
ed, would have a great and immediate elteft on 
the profperity of Bengal, The want of a fuffi- 
cient quantity of fpecie for the purpofes of trade, 
and the common intercom fee among mankind, is 
one of thegreateft eviis under which Bengal at 
prefent labours. Let, therefore, a paper curren¬ 
cy be introduced; a meafure ac once falutary, 
eafy, and practicable. Let a bank be immediate¬ 
ly eftablifoed at Calcutta, for the convenience of 
Europeans, This would, by becoming familiar 
to the natives, prepare them for a more general 
paper currency* The mode of carrying this into 
execution, is left in the hands of thofe better 
acquainted with the nature of banking, than the 
Author of the Enquiry. 

To deftroy, at once, the fraudulent fcience of 
exchange, which proves fo detrimental to trade in currency. 
Bengal, a current coin ought to be eftablifhed, to 
pafs without variation, for its fixed and intrinfic 
value. This was, in feme degree, attempted by 
a noble governor, but he failed in his fir ft princi¬ 
ples, by impofing an arbitrary value upon his 
coin, not lefs than twenty per cent* above its 
intrinfic worth. No other reafon is neceflary for 
the bad fuccefs of this coinage. I hough a deci¬ 
mal divifion of money is the mod rational and 
commodious ; yet entirely to change the forms of 
a country, in that refpefl:, might be attended with 
great inconvenience. Let the roupee, therefore, 
confifl, as at prefent, of fixteen of the imaginary 
Anas, which are now ufed in accounts in Ben¬ 
gal, The Pice, which is the twelfth part of an 
Ana, may be continued as the imaginary 
coin ; but a copper coin of one half of an Ana, 

would 
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would anfwer the fubdivifions of money, and be 
greatly beneficial to the poor. 

The immediate fall of the exorbitant intereft 
of money, which prevails in Bengal, would be 
one of the firft effects of this regulation. Ten 
per centum is the prefen t in ter eft ; not fo much 
owing to mfecurity, as to the want of currency. 
Men of undoubted and eftablifhed credit are rea¬ 
dy to give this great premium to the lender, as 
they can turn the money to a great and immedi¬ 
ate advantage. Were every man enabled, by a 
paper currency, to bring his whole property to 
the market, monopoly, in fpite pf oppreffion, 
would be at an end, and trade extend itfelf through 
a .thouland channels not known now in lpecula- 
tion. The confequence would be highly benefi¬ 
cial; Bengal would draw great quantities of mo¬ 
ney from all the regions of Afiaj and, by enrich¬ 
ing herlelf, be rendered capable of bearing fuch 
taxes upon different articles, as this nation, for 
the augmentation of the revenues, might think 
proper to impofe. 

Napal, liiibet, Ava, Arracan, Pegu, Siam, 
Cochin-china, China, and almoft all the iflands 
in the Eaftern ocean, produce gold : In the weft, 
that metal l'eems only to be found in the Turkifn 
Diaroekir. japan and China only have filver 
mines. Afia contains native wealth, which 
has enriched it in all ages, exclufive of the ba¬ 
lance of its commerce againft Europe. The Au¬ 
thor of the Enquiry means not that fpecie fhould 
be drawn ftom the Eaft. But it might center in 
Bengal, and make it one of the richeffi kingdoms 
in the world ; whilft we might import, in .its 
manulactures, the furplus of its revenues, with¬ 
out damaging either its foreign commerce oi inter¬ 
nal profperity. 

1 oefe two plans, and it is to be feared only 
thefe, would reftore, under a government efta- 

blifhec^ 
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blifhed on impartial juft ice, Bengal to its former 
profperity and {pleador. Let the lands be diibof* 
ed of in property : let a paper currency be efta- 
blifhed. Every individual would, in fucli a cafe, 
become induftrious in improving his own eilate; 
provifions would fall to a third part of the pre¬ 
fen t price ; the country would affuine a new face, 
and the people wear the afpedf of joy, Imrnenfe 
tracts of rich land, which now, with their woods, 
conceal the ruins of great cities, would again be 
cultivated ; and new provinces arife out of thofe 
marfhy iflands, near the mouth of the Ganges, 
which are, at prefent, the wild haunts of the rhi¬ 
noceros and tiger. 


Monopolies. 

THERE is no maxim in commerce better ef- 
tablifhed, than the deltruftive tendency of mono¬ 
polies. In Bengal, its recent evils are well-known 
and abhorred. A law muft provide again ft it; 
otherwife every other regulation will be made in 
vain. The inhabitants muft be permitted to en¬ 
joy a free trade; fubject, however, to l'uch impofts 
upon various articles, excepting thofe of either 
the growth or manufacture of Great Britain, as 
may be thought ieafonable from time to time. 
Grofs articles, neceffary for carrying on the finer 
manufaflures, ought, however, to be exempted 
from duty.; and every encouragement poflible 
given to the export trade. 

Free merchants ought to be encouraged ; nei¬ 
ther muft they be excluded from the inland trade; 
as that circutuftance would place the fubjetts of 
Great Britain on a worfe footing than foreigners, 
whom we cannot, without violence, prevent from 
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trading wherever they pleafe. Let, however, the 
refidertce of the free merchants he confined to 
Calcutta; as the influence which all the natives of 
Britain have acquired over the inhabitants of 
Bengal, is fo great, that the felfifh can convert 
it into the means of oppreflion. The Indian 
agents of Britifh traders will not carry, among a 
wretched people, the fame terror which clothes 
their matters; whom it is a kind of facrilege not 
to obey, in their mott unjuft commands. 

The fervants of the Company will have many 
of objections to this propofal. But the management 
the revenues, and of the general trade, which mutt 
remain in their hands, will ftill give them fuperior 
advantages, fufficient to gratify all their reafona- 
ble defires. The influence of a member of the 
pouncil will, without doubt, enable any man, in 
that high ftation, to engrofs a fliare of the trade, 
plmoft equal to a partial monopoly. Should even 
a man of that rank be fo felf-denied, as not to 
take advantage of the influence annexed to his 
place, his attention to commerce would encroach 
bn the time allotted for public affairs. Let him, 
therefore, when he rifes to the board, be debar¬ 
red from trading, either dire&ly or indirectly, 
by fevere penalties of law ; and let there an ample 
allowance be made for his fervices, from the funds 
of the Company. 


/Mi abro- 
1 me 


Religion . 

MEN who fubmit to bodily fervhude, have 
been known to revolt again ft the flavery impofed 
on their minds. We may ufe the Indians for our 
benefit in this world, but let them ferve them- 
felves as they can in the next. All religions mutt 
be tolerated in Bengal, except in the practice of 

fome 
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fome inhuman cuftoms, which the Mahomme- 
dans have already, in a great meafure, deftroyed. 
We mull not permit young widows, in their vir¬ 
tuous enthufiafm, to throw themfelves on the 
funeral pile, with their dead hufbands; nor the 
fick and aged to be drowned, .when their friends 
defpair of their lives. 

The Hindoo religion, in other refpefts, infpires 
the purell morals. Productive, from its princi¬ 
ples, of the greateft degree of fubordination to 
authority, it prepares mankind for the govern¬ 
ment of foreign lords. It fupplies, by its well- 
followed precepts, the place of penal laws; and 
it renders crimes almoft unknown in the land. 
The peaceable fentiments which it breaths, will 
check the more warlike do&rines promulgated by 
the Coran. The prudent fuccelfors of Timur faw 
that the Hindoo religion was favourable to their 
power; and they (heathed the fword,which the other 
princes of the Mahommedan perfuafion employed 
in eftablilhing their own faith, in all their con- 
quefts. Freedom of confcience was always enjoy¬ 
ed in India in the abfence of political freedom. 

Attention mull be paid to the ufages and very 
prejudices of the people, as'well as a regard for 
their religion. Though many things of that kind 
may appear abfurd and trivial among Europeans, 
they are of the utmoft importance among the In¬ 
dians. The lead breach of them may be produc¬ 
tive of an expulfion from the fociety, a more 
dreadful punifhment Draco himfelf could not de- 
vife. J But the caution about religion is fuperflu- 
ous: thefe are no converting days. Among the 
lift of crimes committed in Bengal, perfecution 
for religion is not to be found; and he that will 
confent to part with his property, may carry his 
Opinions away with freedom. 

The 
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The Executive Power. 

THE great path of general regulation is with 
lefs difficulty traced, than the minute lines which 
carry the current of government from the center 
to the extremities of the Hate. Practice refifts 
theory more on this fubje£t than in any other; 
and the wifelt legillators can neither forefee nor 
prevent obllacles, which may rife in the progrefs 
of time. In a country where the body of the 
people meet annually, in their reprefentatives, to 
hew inconveniencies new remedies may be in flan t- 
ly applied ; and even the mandate of the defpot 
lofes half its tyranny, in the expedition with which 
it oppofes evil. 

The difiance of Bengal from the eye of the 
Britilh legiflature, lender it extremely difficult for 
them to frame laws againfl every emergency that 
may arife; and it is equally difficult, with pro¬ 
priety, to create a legiflalive authority in a king¬ 
dom, which cannot, in the nature of things, have 
a reprefentative of its own. The executive power 
being veiled in the governor and council, it is 
dangerous to trull them with the legiilative ; and 
it is impoffible to permit the court of juftice, 
which we mean to propofe, to make thole law's 
upon which they are to decide. Theleall of two 
evils is preferred by the prudent. Let the gover¬ 
nor and council fuggell annually, in their gene¬ 
ral letter, the neceffary regulations; and thefe, 
after being duly weighed by the Company, in 
their colle&ive body at home, be laid before 
parliament, to be by them, if found juft, neceffary 
and equitable, framed into a law. The general 
laws for the government of Bengal being, by the 
Lritilh legiflature once eftablifhed, the inconveni¬ 
ences which may arife in India, will neither be fo 

great 
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great nor detrimental as to oecafion much mifehief 
for one, or even 4vo years ; in which time,, the 
propofed regulations, fent home by the governor 
and council, will return to them with the force of 
laws. 

The executive power, in its full extent, as at 
prefent, mult be veiled in a prefident and council, 
of which the chief jufiice and commander in chief 
of the troops ought to be, ex offichj members. 
The number flmild be encreafed to fixteen, of 
which any five, with the prefident, may form a 
board ; and ten always to refide at Calcutta, ex- 
clufive of the chiefjufiice' and the commander in 
Chief, fbou:d even the peaceablenefs of the times 
permit him to be ahfent from the army. The 
four remaining counfellors fbould be dire&ed to 
refide in the capitals of the larger diftrifts, into 
which, for the benefit of jnflice, we hall hereaf¬ 
ter divide the provinces of Bengal and Behar. 
The bufinds for forming regulations to make a 
foundation of a law, being of the laitimponancc, 
ought never to come before left than ten members 
in council, of whom the chief jultice oughc'inva- 
rinbly to be one. 

Let a general board of revenue be eflablifhed 
at Calcutta, at which a member of the council 
is to prefide. Let this board, in its inferior de¬ 
partments, be conJacted by the Company’s ier- 
vants ; and let it receive the correfpondence and 
check the accounts of four other hoards of the 
fame kind, but of inferior jurifdiction, to be fixed 
at Dacca, MurlhedahacJ, JV3 ongcer, and Patna, 
Let the provinces of Bengal and Behar be divid¬ 
ed into five equal divifions, each fubjeci, in the 
fir It mftance, to one of the four boards, which 
are all under the controul of the fuperior board of 
revenue eftablifhed at Calcutta, In the Iefftr dif- 
tridls, Jet a Company’s fervant fuperintend the 
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NecdTaiy 

reformed 

Dili- 


P dWtion* 


collection of the revenue ; and be accountable for 
his tranfaftions, to the board, under whofe jurif- 
diction he afts. 

The wild chaos of government, if the ab- 
fence of all rule deferves the name, which fub- 
fills in Bengal, mu ft be utterly removed. There 
fome faint traces of the Britifh conftitution is 
mixed with thepofuh r e orders of a Court of Di¬ 
rectors, the convenient and temporary expedients 
of a trading governor and council, the fecret or¬ 
ders of the felect committee, the influence of the 
prefident, with the Nabob, and the boifterous 
defpotiffn of Mahommed Riza. To feparate, or 
even to re ft rain them within proper bounds, is 
beyond human capacity; fome branches rauft be 
lopt off to give more vigour and room to others 
to flour ifh* Mubarick mu ft retire from the Muf- 
nud ; Mahommed Riza and the fecret committee 
vanifti away; and even the council itfelf muft be 
reftrained from erevi man a defpotifm ; fuch as, 
the fending home, by force, Britifh fubjefts, and 
difmiffixig officers without the fentence of a court 
martial* 


Judicial Power* 

TO preferve the health of the political body, 
the pure ft re am of impartial juflice muft ruffi, 
with vigour, through every vein. When it meets 
with ob!lru£Upu$, a difeafe is produced; and, 
when the whole mafs becomes corrupted, a lan¬ 
guor fueceeds, which frequently terminates in 
death. To drop the metaphor, the diftributers 
of juftice ought to be independent of every thing 
but the law* The executive part of government 
muft not interfere with the deeifions of the judge, 
other wife that officer, who was created for the 

defence 
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defence of the fubjeQ: from injury, becomes a tool 
of oppreffion in the hands of defpotifm. 

1 he fir ft principle of wife I eg illation is to open Various 
an eafy paffage to the temple of Juftice. Where j aHrdi *- 
the feat of redrefs is either diftant or difficult of gal."’ 
accefs, an injury is forgot to avoid the trouble of" 
complaint; and thus injuft ice is encouraged by 
the almoft certain profpett of impunity. To avoid 
this evil, the Author of the Enquiry thinks it ne- 
ceffary, that the aft of the legiflature, which ffiall 
conftitute the mode of diftributing juftice, ffiould 
alfo divide Bengal and Behar into five great pro¬ 
vinces, the capitals of which ought to be Cal¬ 
cutta, Mur/hedabad, and Dacca, in Bengal; and 
Patna and Mongecr, in Behar. Let each of thefe 
five great divifions be fubdivided into ten Chuck- 
las, or extenfive diftrifts, almoft the number of 
which the kingdom confills at prefent; and let 
each of thefe be ftill fubdivided into an indefinite 
number of Fergunnas. 

.To bring juftice, to ufe a certain author’s Confiabi- 
words, home to the door of every man, let there, a . n <* juf- 
in each village, be eftablifhed, as in the days of peace, 
the empire, a Muckuddum, to aft as a conftable 
for the prefervation of the peace. A Sheichdar, 
with a comraiilion fimilar to that of a juftice of 
the peace, fhould be fixed in the moll centrical 
part of the Pergunna or lelfer diftriift, to whom 
difputes, which cannot be qua Hied by the autho¬ 
rity of the Muckuddum or conftable, may be re¬ 
ferred. Let the court of this officer, however, 
communicate with another of a more extenfive 
and ample jurifdiftion, eftabliflied in the capital 
of the divifion or diftri£l, of which the Pergunna 
is a part. 

Similar to the office of a Sheikdar, or juftice of Cur«-ai.or 
the peace, ought to be that of the Cutwal or M*? 01 -' 
mayor of great towns and confulerable cities. 

The 
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The wifdom of the houfe of Timur eftabl idled 
this officer, to animadvert upon thieves, gam¬ 
blers, and other mifcreants; to remove nuifances, 
to fupprefs pimps and jugglers, to prevent fore- 
flailing of grain and other provifions; to be the 
regulator of the market, and to decide in all tri¬ 
vial and vexatious difpuoes, that tended toward 
a breach of the peace. His miniflerial office co¬ 
incided almoft with that of the mayors of our 
leffer towns; and his court was the counterpart 
of the now obfolete Curia pcdis puuverizati, 
mentioned by our lawyers. 

In every Chuckla, or greater divifion, let there 
be eftablidied a court fimiiar in its nature, but 
different in its mode, to the courts of Cutcherri, 
inll:ituted in the days of the empire. Let this 
court be compofed of the Company’s fervant, re¬ 
ading for the colleflion of the revenue in the 
Chuckla, and of two Mahomrned Cazis, and 
two Brahmins. The fervant of the Company 
ought to be the nominal prefident of the court, 
but only to fit when the voices are equal, to throw 
his calling-vote on the fide of equity. In fuch a 
cafe the procefs to begin anew. The fees of the 
court mull be regulated, and a table of the ex¬ 
pence of every article to be hung up to public 
view, in the common hall. The puniffiment for 
corruption, upon conviction in the fupreme court 
of Bengal, ought to rile to a degree of feverity, 
fuitable to the danger of the crime 

This court, befides the power of hearing ap¬ 
peals from the deciiions of the Sheichdar in the 
Idler diftri&s, ought to retain its ancient authori¬ 
ty, lubjcft, however, to an appeal from decifiotis 
beyond a firm to be fpecified, to the provincial 
courts, which fhall be hereafter deferibed. Its 
jurifdidion ought to extend to the contracting 
and diffolving of marriages, to the fetdement of 

dowries. 
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dowries for women, and the fueceffion to money 
and moveables among children, according to the 
refpe£tive inftitutes of the Mahommedan and ; Hin- 
doo fyftems of religion. It ought alfo to be a 
court of record; and to be obliged to keep an 
exact regifter of all public and private contracts, 
births, marriages, and deaths ; and, to execute 
that department of the bufinefs, a Canongoe and 
a Mutafeddy, as clerks, ought to be annexed to 
each court, Thefe, with other matters to be des¬ 
cribed in the fucceeding fe£tion, ought to com¬ 
prehend the whole power of the court of Cut- 
cherri. 

In each of the capitals of the five provinces, a Provincial 
member of the council of ftate at Calcutta ought CfJurts * 
to refide. He, together with poffeffmg the ma¬ 
nagement of the Company's commercial affairs in 
his province, ought to be empowered, by a fpe- 
cial commiffion, with three affeffors of the elder 
refident fervanfs, to form, and prefide in a court of 
juftice, which we fnall, for dUlinftion, call The 
Provincial Court of Appeal. To direct their judg¬ 
ment upon points of law, an officer, under the 
name of Attorney-general for the province, ought 
to be appointed to give Ms advice, together with a 
Mahommedan Cazi, and an Indian Brahmin, to 
explain the principles of their refpeflrive inftimti- 
ons and ufages, and to tender oaths to the 
parties. Suits may originate in this court ; and 
it ought to have the power of removing before 
itfelf the proceedings of ^the court of Cutcherri. 

To efrablith thorou^ily the independence of the Supreme 
judicial on the executive power, a fupreme- court, c c f^* m 
from which an appeal ought only to lie to Great 
Britain, Ihould be erecled at Calcutta, by the au¬ 
thority of the legifkture. Let it confift of a chief 
juftice and three juffices, who derive their 
commifiions from the king ; and let them be in 
Vox.. III. H Bengal 
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Bengal the counterpart of the court of king’s 
bench in England. The jurifdifiion of this court, 
which, from its tranfcendent power, may be cal¬ 
led the fupreme court of Bengal, ought to extend, 
without limitation, over the whole kingdom ; and 
to keep the inferior courts within the bounds of 
their authority ; as well as to decide ultimately 
upon all appeals. It ought to protefi the juft 
rights of the fubject, by its fudden and even fum- 
jnarv interpofition ; and to take cognizance of 
criminal as well as of civil caufes. 

To carry juftice, in criminal matters, with all 
the expedition poffible, through our conquefts, it 
is propofed, that two of th e puifnc juftices fhall, 
twice a-year, go on circuits, to the refpefiive 
capitals of the five provinces, one into the three 
provinces in Bengal, and one into the two, into 
which Behar is to be divided. The puifne juftice 
ft all fit, upon thefe occafions, with the members 
of the provincial court ; but the member of the 
council, who is the prefident of the court, ftall 
flill be confidered as the principal judge. In cri¬ 
minal matters, the culprit ftall be tried by a jury 
of Britift fubjefis only ; there being always a fuf- 
ficient number of good and lawful men to form a 
jury, in the capital of thepiovince. In the fu¬ 
preme court at Calcutta, difputes between the na¬ 
tives may be decided in civil cafes, according to 
equity, without a jury, by the judges; but in 
In its between Brhift fubjefis, the matter ought to 
he tried, by a jury, upon the principles of the 
law or Fngland. * 

The foie management of the revenue of Bengal, 
being in the Company, many capital alterations 
are neceffary to be made in that important branch. 
The great channel of public juftice has been, by 
the above regulations, feparated from the execu¬ 
tive 
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five power; but fome part of the judicial autho¬ 
rity mu ft ftill remain in the Company’s hands. 

To' manage the receipts of the revenue, it has 
been already mentioned, that five boards mud be 
formed, the fuperior one of which to remain in 
Calcutta. The boards ought to conlift of two 
divifions, or rather of two fides ; the receipt of 
the Exchequer, and the judicial part, which mu ft 
enable them to inforce the payment of the re¬ 
venues. 

The mode of proceeding in this branch ought its jtmf- 
to rife in the fame gradations with the courfe of 
appeals in the civil line of difputes between man 
and man. Let the Cutcherries inforce the pay¬ 
ment of the revenues of the Chucklas, under an 
appeal to the provincial board, whofe decifiom, 
beyond certain funis, ought to be fubjeft to the 
revifion of the general board at Calcutta. But, 
as the ftate muft not fuffer through delay, let the 
fum in difpute, upon a decifion again ft the fub- 
jea, by any of the courts of revenue before whom 
the fuit {hall originate, be forthwith paid into 
the Exchequer; and let the perfon aggrieved feek 
for redrefs, by petition, to the court which is 
placed immediately above that court, of whofe 
decifion he complains. 

The board of revenue, in each of the capital confined** 
cities of the five provinces, except in Calcutta, uc * 
where no court of law except the fupreme couit 
exifts, is to be made up of the fame perfons 
whom we have already placed as judges in the 
provincial court of appeal. I he court of exche¬ 
quer, in England, examines, by a fiction, into 
all forts of civil caufes. It is neceffary to preclude 
the boards of revenue from fuch powers, as a 
court of exchequer. As provincial courts of 
common law, their decifions are liable to an ap¬ 
peal to the fupreme court at Calcutta, and there- 
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fore any prejudices which they may be fuppofed 
to imbibe, as members of the executive part of 
government, cannot be of great detriment to the 
people, fubjeft as their proceedings are to a court 
not amenable to the jurifdidtion of the Company* 


Ohfervations on the ^Judicial Power* 

THE defpotifm which naturally fprung from 
the double government which arofe on the foun¬ 
dation of the fuccefs of our arms in Bengal, re- 
pre&d one evil, whiJft it gave birth to a thou¬ 
sand. Thofe frequent difputes which grow be¬ 
tween individuals, where the accefs to juflice is 
eafy, were qualhed by a terror which prevented 
an unfortunate people from appearing before 
rulers who wanted but an excufe to opprefs* The 
hand of power fell heavy upon both the plaintiff 
and defendant; and, therefore, men put up with, 
injuries from one another, in hopes of concealing 
tbemfelves from the rigid eyes of government* 
This alludes to the boifterous tyranny of the mi- 
nifler of a nominal Nabob ; indolence was more 
our crime, than cruelty* 

The doors opened to juflice in the preceding 
feflion, will, without, doubt, introduce an ample 
harveft for men of the law ; but it is better that 
they fhouid live by litigioufnefs, than that the 
people fhouid peri ill by tyranny. The objection 
rifing from this circumfiance mufl therefore va- 
ni!h in the ufility of the thing; and another ob¬ 
jection, juft as obvious, may be as ealily re¬ 
moved. It may be thought impolitic by feme, 
that any part of the judicial authority fhouid re¬ 
main in the hands of the natives. But this is ob~ 
jefied in vain. The officers of juflice, as well as 

being 
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being fubjeS; to a revifion of their decrees to the 
Britifh, derive from them their own power; and 
the people, by being left in poffefficn of fame of 
their laws and ufages, will be flattered into an in¬ 
violable fubmiflion to our government. 

Though the inhabitants of Bengal are, from ought tob* 
their natural difpofition, prepared to fubmit to eil ^ rss 
any fyflem of government, founded uponjuftice, 
there are fome laws of their own, which abfolute 
power itfelf mufl not violate* The regulations, 
with regard to their women and religion, mufl: never 
be touched; and upon mature confideration, the 
Author of the Enquiry is of opinion, that many 
other ancient inflitutiom might be left entire. 

There are, however, particular ufages eftablilhed 
by time into a law, which our humanity mufl de- 
ftroy. No pecuniary com pen fat ion mufl be per¬ 
mitted for murder; no theft be punifhed by cut¬ 
ting off the band* Let the Mahommedan laws 
flill in force agalnft the Hindoos be abrogated; 
let no women burn themfelves with their hufbands* 
no dying perfon be expofed by his friends- 

To leave the natives entirely to their own laws, to the 
would be to confign them to anarchy and confuii- natives* 
on* The inhabitants of Bengal are divided into 
two religious fefts, the Mahommedan and Hindoo, 
almoft equal in point of numbers. Averfe, be¬ 
yond meafure, to one another, both on account 
of religion and the memory of mutual injuries, 
the one party will not now fubmit to the laws of 
the other ; and the diflenfion which fubfifts be¬ 
tween individuals, would, without a preflu re 
from another power, fpread in a flame over the 
whole kingdom. It is, therefore, abfolurelyne- 
celfary for the peace and profpericy of the coun¬ 
try, that the laws of England, in fo far as they 
do not oppofe prejudices and ufages which cannot 
be rehnquifhed by the natives, fhould prevail* 

The 
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The meafure, befides its equity, is calculated to 
preferve that influence which conquerors mult 
poffefs to retain their power, 

Fxpence The expence of the judicial eftablifhment is but 

of trivial, if compared to the advantages which the 
kingdom of Bengal niuli derive from luch a ne- 
cefiary mflitution. 1 he judges in every country 
fhould be placed in affluence; in Bengal they 
ought to derive a fortune from the labour of fome 
years. The natives of a northern climate Settle 
not for life in the torrid zone; they always place 
the profpeft of returning with wealth to their 
friends, among their great inducements for ven* 
luring to crofs the ocean, The following table 
prefents an effimate of the annual expence of juf- 
tice in Bengal. 


The Supreme Court of Bengal* 


the fu- 
preme, 


One chief juftice, - 

10,000 

Three puifne joffices, 

15,000 

One attorney-general, 

3 >° 00 

One regiffer. 

2,000 

TwoCazisand two Brahmins, 


to attend the court. 

0,400 

Contingencies, 

1,000 


£• 3^400 

the pro- The four provincial courts of 
vmciai, appeal, confiding of the 
Company’s fervants. 

Four counsellors, as prefi- 

dents, £■ 2,000 

Twelve aflefibrs, - 2,400 


4)400 


One 
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cm 


One provincial attorney in 


each. 

One regifler in each, 

One Gazi and one Brahmin 


12,000 

0,800 


In each, 

Contingencies in all, 

Fifty courts of CutcherrL 
Fifty prefidents, being fer- 


0,800 

1,600 


vants of the Company, 
Two hundred affeffors, 
Fifty regifters, 

Fifty clerks, 



10,000 
-1,500 
1,000 


C ^2,700 


£• 5 8 > 5 °° 

The above calculation, it is .hoped, will not Obfcmti- 
be thought extravagant, for difpenfing juftice to n - 
fifteen millions of people. The i'alaries of the 
members of the boards of revenue, and of thefe, 
as forming courts of exchequer, are not mention¬ 
ed, as the Company is fuppofed to pay its own 
fervants, with certain fums and lucrative privi¬ 
leges for the whole of their trouble. The Shiech- 
dars, the Cutwals, and the Muckuddums, have 
no falaries ; the influence and diftm&ion which 
they fhali derive from their employments being a 
fufiicient reward for their toil. 


General Reflexions on the Plan* 

PROPERTY being once eftabliflied, and the 
forms of juflice to protect it delineated, public ° i>s 0111 
profperity is placed on a folid foundation. But 
the love of money, which generally prevails, 
renders the moll of mankind more anxious to 


poifefs 
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polfefs prefent profit, than to look forward to fu¬ 
ture advantage. The plan which we have 1 laid 
down in the preceding feftions, will begin to yield 
an apparent benefit from its commencement \ at 
the fame time that the tide will become the more 
rapid the longer it flows, 

immedl- The immediate pecuniary advantages which will 
rife to Bengal, are to be derived from various 
fources, 1 he removal of the emperor, either to 
Patna or Mongeer, will fave to the kingdom his 
penfion of three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
fand pounds the revenues of the territory of 
Bui want Singh, three hundred and twelve thou- 
fand five hundred pounds, to be fpent in Bengal ; 
and fifty thoufand pounds, which is now lent 
abroad, without hopes of return, to pay three 
battalions of our troops ftationed at Allahabad, 
ihisfum of fix hundred and eighty-feven thou* 
land pounds, thrown at once into the circulation, 
would animate the languid pulfe of commerce ; 
and at once prepare the kingdom for the com¬ 
mercial improvements, which the plan, in its 
other regulations, feems absolutely to enfure. 
and future 1 he future advantages arife alfo from various 
fprings. The influx of fpecie and inhabitants, 
which the fale of the wafte as well as of the cul¬ 
tivated lands, would draw from all the other pro- 
* vlnces of Hindoflan, would be productive of im¬ 

mediate national wealth. The advancement of 
agriculture would promote the advancement of 
manufactures, j he peace of the country would 
be fecured from abroad ; and juftice, by prevail¬ 
ing at home, would attach the natives to a go¬ 
vernment, on the liability of which the poffcfli- 
on of their landed property depended. The eC- 
tablilhment of a paper currency, on national 
lakh and the Company’s fecurity, would enable 
mankind to bring all rbeir property into action, 
lower the exorbitant mtereft of money, and ren* 
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der Bengal, in the fpace of a few years, the mofl 
commercial, the molt fiouriiliing, and the molt 
wealthy kingdom, of its extent, in Afia* 

The Company, in the midft of the profperity to in ^ 
of the Subject, would amazingly thrive in their 
affairs, A Aim not lefs than ten millions, inde¬ 
pendent of their revenue, would, in the fpace of 
four years, flow from the firlt fales of the land 
into their coffers. The improvement of their 
prefent revenue would join iffue, with its future 
certainty and permanency. A large annual Aim 
would arife, from a thorough examination of te¬ 
nures ; and from impofls already laid upon fairs, 
markets, entrance into great towns, fliops, ma¬ 
gazines of grain, fees upon marriages, tolls col¬ 
lected at ferries, licences for exercifing trades, 
ground-rent of houfes, which though at prefent 
paid by the public, have never been brought to 
account by Mahommed Riza and the general iax^ 
mers. Thefe articles, at the loweft average, might 
amount to the annual firm of four hundred thou- 
fand pounds, five hundred ihoufand pounds 
would yearly be faved in penfions, and on the 
charge of collection ; befides, the immenfe en- 
creafe in the revenues, which would moll cer¬ 
tainly be derived from the growing profperity of 
the kingdom. 

The abfolute eflablifhment of property, with- Conclud- 
our which written law feems fuperfiuous tofociety, 
is, as has been obferved, the foundation upon 
which national profperity is laid. Regulations 
which flop fhort of this primary objedt, are only 
temporary expedients, which may, for a time, 
alleviate die pain of the dulemper, but it can ne¬ 
ver cure, A tacit acquiescence in the right of 
po lie (lion of the natives, the prevention ot fame 
part of the prefent national wafte, a mild deipot- 
lfm, which we may dignify with the name of 

Jufiice, 
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Juflice, will have an immediate good effect j but 
the advantage is limited, partial, and transient j 
and the Author of the Enquiry will venture to 
affirm, that unlefs fomething fimiiar to what has 
been, in the preceding fe&ions, propofed, is 
adopted, Bengal will, in the courfe of a few years, 
decline into a fhadow, and vanifli from our hands, 
reffc&ior. Miracles are not to be expected in this age; 
and, without them, in the abfence of a bold 
and determined exertion, the boafted fruits 
of our vidlories in the Eaft, will wither with 
our laurels- A kingdom, lying under all the 
difadvantages of a foreign conqueft, which, 
without return, deprives it of one million and an 
half of its annual induftry, mu ft fmk under the 
weight, unlefs it is placed on a better footing than 
the fur rounding countries which pay no tribute* 
Let our juftice to our own fubjedls, let the advan¬ 
tages of our regulations, entice foreigners, with 
their wealth, to fettle among us; let us, without 
the fword, appropriate the wealth of India by 
our policy ; otherwife the ftream which flows into 
Great Britain, will foon become dry* The lake, 
which feeds it, has already difappeared from the 
banks. Temporary regulations may dazzle with 
their immediate effeft; but a permanent plan, 
which in its wide circle comprehends futurity, 
will preferve the vigour and health of Bengal, to 
the verge of that political death, to which all em¬ 
pires feem to be fubjedted by Fate. 


Concluding Reflections* 

ARGUMENTS deduced from general princi¬ 
ples, however obvious they may appear, iirike 
not the bulk of mankind fo forcibly as fafls* The 

revenues 
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revenues of Bengal, without including the Ja- 
gieers, amounted, in the year 1766, to near three 
millions and fix hundred thou land pounds of our 
money. The charges of collection, the Nabob’s 
government, penfions, civil, military, and ma¬ 
rine expeiiees, being deducted, there remained 
a balance of one million three hundred thoufand 
pounds, for the Company, The expences have 
fmee been encreafing yearly, and the revenues de- 
creating. Both were battening to that middle 
point, which would balance the accounts of the 
Britifh nation, with the fortune of their arms 
in the Eafh 

To conceal this decreafe as much as poffible, ruinous 
men fell on a very (hallow and poor expedient. 

The fervants of the Company protracted the 
time of doting the accounts to make up the ufual 
fum ; and by thefe means, an encroachment of 
five months was, by degrees, made upon the fuc- 
ceeding year. To underftand this circum-ftance, 
it is neceffary to obferve, that the collections are 
not fixed to a particular term. They are continu¬ 
ed without imermiflion, and the produce of the 
five months, which may amount to one million 
five hundred thoufand pounds, muft be deducted 
from the accounts made up, fince the Dewanny 
was fubmitted to our management. 

Notwnhftanding this deception, it was not the of the re- 
only deficiency in the (late of money affairs. The venue “ 
revenues of the year 1769 had, befides, fallen 
fhort five hundred thoufand pounds ; and what 
further redudion the famine which enfued may 
have made, time can only dempuftrate, By the 
bed accounts from Bengal, there was not a ba¬ 
lance of five hundred thoufand pounds remain¬ 
ing, after all expences were paid 5 and this was 
not above half the fum neceffary to pur chafe the 
annual inveftmehts of the Company. No fair 

conclufxon, 
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conclufion, however, can be drawn from the pro¬ 
duce of one year; and the vigilance of the Court 
of Directors has fince eftablilhed fome beneficial 
regulations. To flatter the fanguine, we will fup- 
pofe, that the net balance will amount, on the 
prefent footing, to one million. The fum is juft 
fufficient for the inveftments of the Company; 
without leaving a Angle farthing in the treafury to 
anfwer any extraordinary emergency. 

The advantages of the propofed plan are obvi¬ 
ous ; and, therefore, eafily explained. Let it be 
fuppofed, that the rent-roll of the year 1766 ftall 
be taken as the rule of the quit-rent to be paid, 
after the fale of the lands. Let none think this 
fum too much. Under the management of the 
proprietors, the lands would in a few years pro¬ 
duce thrice the fum of three millions fix hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds ; but the Subject mull re¬ 
ceive a bribe for bis induftry. The Company, 
at prefent, complain, that the Talookdars, or 
thoie who poflefs lands in property, run away with 
all the tenants. Their eftates are flourifliing, 
whillt our limited policy of letting the lands by 
the vear, has created folitudes around. After a 
thorough examination of fictitious tenures, private 
encroachments and public embezzlements, we 
may with great propriety, venture to add, at 
leaft one million to the above fum. But to fpeak 
with a moderation which precludes reply, we fliall 
only take it for granted, that four hundred thou¬ 
fand pounds are, by thefe means, only gained. 
Even this fum will fix the annual revenue at four 
millions; and there let it reft till the profperity of 
the country lhall authorife an encreafe, by flight 
imports on trade and the articles of confump- 
tion. 

The abolition of the tyrannical and impolitic 
government of the Nabob, will be a faving of five 

hundred 
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hundred thoufand pounds on the annual expences. ^ vanta ~ 
The faft Is notorious, that the real expence of 
this fecondary and intermediate government, in 
penfions and in the mode of collection* exceeds 
fix hundred thoufand pounds ; but the judicial 
and fifcal fyftems eftablifhed in the preceding 
plan will not exceed one hundred thoufand pounds* 
with all the advantages of a falutary and equita¬ 
ble admini ft ration of juft Ice and Jaw. To this 
fum we may add the five hundred thoufand pounds 
which have fallen off from the revenue, as the 
firft-ixuits of the plan; all which, fuppofmg the 
expences of the civil, military, and marine de¬ 
partments to remain as at prefent, would make 
an annual difference of one million four hundred 
thoufand pounds, in favour of the Company, 

The inveftments of the Company might in that 
cafe be encreafed, yet leave a fuin for the treafury 
in Calcutta for emergencies. 

The treafury, however, ought not to be too of iheprc- 
rich, left circulation Ihould deaden in the king- ced:0g 
dom. Two millions in fpecie would be fuffieient. 

To employ the furplus to advantage, together 
with the ten millions, which are fuppofed to arife 
from tbe fale of the lands, a bank ought to be efi 
tablifhed for the purpofe of lending out films of 
money, not exceeding three years purchafe on 
landed fecurity to the Proprietors, at the intereft 
of feven per centum. The land-holders would be, 
by thefe means, enabled to raife the nectffary 
fums, at lefs than half the intereft which they 
now pay ; and the Company would have good fe¬ 
curity for their advances- Let us fuppofe, that, 
in the courle of a few years, ten millions were 
lent upon thefe terms, that fum would produce an 
annual intereft of feven hundred thoufand pounds ; 
which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly ba¬ 
lance, in favour of the Company, of two mil¬ 
lions 
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I.IONS ON£ HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS MORE 
TI-IAN THEY AT PRESENT RECEIVE, exclufive of 
a prodigious and growing treasure ; and the 
moderate impofts which may be hereafter laid on 
articles of luxury. 

Plan. The Plan, to fpeak the leaf! in its favour, is 

practicable in its great and general line. It would 
produce, even partially followed, immenfe, hidden, 
and permanent advantages ; but no human fore- 
fight can abfolutely eftimate the precife fums. 
Though the Author of the Enquiry has not the 
vanity to fuppofe that his fcheme is, in all its 
branches, infallible, he will venture to pledge him- 
felr to his country, that, fhould the more materi¬ 
al parts of his fyftem be adopted, the advantages 
to be derived from it would not fall fliort of his 
calculations. His knowledge of the kingdom of 
Bengal, and its various refources, gives him a con¬ 
fidence on this fubjeft, to which he is not intitled 
by his abilities. 
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CHAP. I. 

Obfervations—Death of Akbar—-Acccjjim of Selim-, 
by the name of Jehangire —Rebellion of Sultan. 

Chufero—Battle of Lahore — Cbufero’s misfor¬ 
tunes — Rebellion quaffed — Executions—War with 
Perfia—A conffiracy . 
r ¥" ■■■* 

J HE great abilities of AIcbar confirmed the A. n. 
houfe of Timur on the throne, and eftablifted 
tranquillity over all their vaft conquefts in India. 1014. 
Vigorous in his meafures, without tyranny, he '^^T / 
impreffed the minds of men with awe, and checked 
that fpirit of difcord and private ambition, which 
had prevailed in more feeble reigns. Govern¬ 
ment becoming fettled and uniform in its regula¬ 
tions. 
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tions, the arts of civil life began to increafe and 
flourifh, among a people naturally mduftrious 
and ingenious- The fplendor of the court, the 
' wealth of individuals, created a general tafte for 
pomp and magnificence; and the crowded levees 
of the great, where all endeavoured to excel in 
the art of pleafing, rendered the Indians equal in 
politenefs to the nations of Europe- Learning 
was not unknown, if we exclude the abftrufe 
fciences- The Arabian and Brahmin fyftems of 
philofophy were fludied ; and the powers of the 
mind were generally cultivated and improved. 

This character of civilization, it muft be con- 
fefifed, tallies not with the political conduct of the 
people. But necefiky and felf-prefervation make 
a kind of apology for crimes under defpotifm, 
which would be unpardonable in a community 
governed by general and known laws. In ftates 
Jubjeft to arbitrary government, there is no fe- 
curity, no honour, no independence in private 
life. I he nation is divided into two forts of peo¬ 
ple, the oppreffors and the oppreffed* Every man 
of fpirit, of family, and of fortune, muft, in fetf- 
defence, endeavour to poffefs a fhare of the go¬ 
vern merit under which he was born. When he 
ftarts forth from ohfourity, he muft adopt the 
political principles of his country, or be ruined 
in all his fchernes, however repugnant the ft prin¬ 
ciples may be to the general dictates of humanity, 
and the particular difpofition of his own mind. 
The greateft virtues therefore are often blended 
with the worft vices; and this circumftance gives 
a variety and ftrength of feature to Afiaric cha- 
rafters, unknown in the fettled governments of 
the weft* 

Ettsuund Though the empire of the, Mahommedans in 
^ n< ^ a was not io extenftve under Akbar as it had 
pirc. been under fome princes of the Patan Dynafty, 
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{t comprehended a vaft tradt of country, divided a. D. 
into twenty two provinces ; each equal to fome 
kingdoms in wealth, fertility and extent *. A 1014, 
final! part only of the Decan or fouthern penin- v -nr^' 
fula of India had been conquered : yet the domi¬ 
nions of the family of Timur, in their northern 
and fouthern frontiers, fell under the thirty-fixth 
and ninetenth parallels of latitude; and they ex¬ 
tended themfelves, from eaft to weft, about 
twenty-five degrees. The,revenues, according ro 
the Imperial regiiter, were thirty-two millions 
fterling, received in the exchequer, exclusive of 
the cuftoinary prefents, and the eftates of the 
officers of the crown, which at their death re¬ 
verted to the emperor, and amounted, at a me¬ 
dium, to twenty millions more of our money. 

Thefe immenfe fums were expended in maintain¬ 
ing an army of three hundred thoufand horfe, as 
many of foot, in fupport of the fplendor of the 
court, and in the falaries of civil officers. 

When the indifpofition of the emperor Akbar jVrie-ues 
rendered him incapable of attending to public bu- 
finefs, the whole weight of government fell on Selim. 
Chan Azim, the Vifier. Selim, Akbar’s only 
Surviving fan, notwithftanding the difputes which 
he had formerly with his father, was ft ill looked 
upon as the heir of the empire. But the Vifier’s 
daughter being married to Chufero, the eldeft 
fon of Selim, that minifter was defirous of plac¬ 
ing the reins of government in the hands of his 
fon-in-Iaw. He was fupported in this fchente by 
many of the nobles j the mod enterprizing and 
powerful of whom was Raja Man Singh, whofe 

* Kandahar, Gliizni, Cabal, Cafhmire, Lahore, Mold- 
tan, Outch, Sindi, Ajmtre, Sirhind, Delhi, Duab, Agra, 

Allahabad, Oud, Deliar, Bengal, OrilTa, Malava, Berar, 

Chandcifh, Guzerat, 
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fider was the mother of Chufero. The Raja, 
from the antiquity of his family, and his own ad¬ 
dress commanded ad the Hindoo i mere ft in the 
empire; and he had, at that very time, twenty 
thoufand of his native fubjefts of the Rajaput tribe 
in and near the environs of the capital, prepared 
to execute his orders, SeUm being apprized of 
the powerful confederacy again ft him, waited 
upon his father Akbar, two days before his death, 
and laid before him all their fchemes* The em¬ 
peror called them to his prefence, reprimanded 
them fevereiy ; and having pubiidv acknowledged 
Selim his lawful fucceffor in the empire, obliged 
the conlederate lords to pay him homage, and to 
promise to fupport his title. 

On the fixteemb of the fecond Jem mid 3 in 
the year of the Higera one thoufand and fourteen, 
the illuftrious Akbar expired at Agra, amid the 
tears of his fubjech \ who loved him as their fa¬ 
ther, admired him as their leader, and feared 
him as their prince. The promife extorted by 
the emperor from the Vifier and Man Singh in 
favour of Selim, had no effect on their conduct* 
He was no fooner dead than they affembied their 
party in the houfe of the former, and renewed 
their deliberations m favour of Chufero, in pre¬ 
judice of his father. Selim in the mean time was 
not idle. He convened all his friends in his own 
palace. Things remained in fufpenfe for feme 
hours. Fend Bochari, who commanded the city- 
guards, took at length a fpirited refolution. He 
ordered the gates to be fliut, to prevent any 
troops from entering the city ; and, taking the 
keys in his hand, haftened to the palace of Selim. 
He prelented them on his knees, and fainted him 
emperor* All prefent followed his example. 
The news foon reached the houfe of the Vifier, 
The party of Chufero was ftruck with a hidden 

panic. 
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panic* They broke up from council* and made A. D. 
all poflible bade to pay their refpects to the new 
fovereign. The Vi her took care not to be the 1014, 

I alb The hopes of Chufero were dafhed in a mo- c ^ 

meat. He was feized with fear* and fled down 
the river in a finall canoe* with Raja Man Singh, 
and concealed himfelf in that prince’s houfe till 
he obtained a pardon from his father. Ferid, 
for this fignal fervice, was advanced to the rank 
of paymafter-general of the forces, by the title of 
Murtaza Chan; and many other diftinguilhing 
honours were at the fame time conferred upon 
him. 

Selim was born at Sikri, near Agra, on Wed- His tides 
nefday the fevemeenth of the fecond Ribbi, in au ag * 
the nine hundredth and feventy-fevemb year of 
the Higera. The moll remarkable event of Se¬ 
lim’s life, before his acceilion, was, his difobe-*' 
dience to his father's orders, rather than his re¬ 
bellion again It him, about two years prior to that 
monarch's death. Infolent at firlt, he refuted to 
return to his duty, and was once actually at the 
bead of feventy thoufand men. Upon the death 
of the prince Danial, he, however, fubmitted, 
having then a nearer profpecf of the throne; Ak- 
bar having upbraided him lor his difobedience at 
fir ft, and his puli 11 annuity afterwards, for throw¬ 
ing himfelf upon an enraged fovereign's mercy, 
when he was at the head of a great army, re¬ 
ceived him into favour. When Selim took the 
reins of government in his hands, he affmried the 
titles of Noor-ul-dien Maho mined Jehangire, 
or Mahommed the Light of the Faith and con¬ 
queror of the world. He dated the com¬ 
mencement of his reign from the twentieth of the 
fecond Jemmad 1014, which anfwers to the 2 id 
of Odober, 1605, being then in the thirty-fe- 
venth year of his age. Akbar was interred with 

I % great 
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great pomp at Seeundra, near Agra; and the 
minds of men were diffracted between grief and 
joy, funeral folemnitv, and the feftivity attending 
upon the acceffion of a new fovereign. 

Chan Azim, the difcontented Vifier, and the 
Raja Man Singh, were fo formidable in the em¬ 
pire, that Jehangire thought it molt prudent to 
accept of the offered allegiance of both, and to 
confirm them in their refpeffcive honours and go¬ 
vernments, without animadverfion upon their 
late conduct Man Singh was difpatcbed to his 
fubafhip of Bengal; Chan Azim to that of Malava. 
The prince Chufero made his appearance at court; 
and his father, alter a fevere reprimand, took 
him at !aft into favour. The emperor in the 
mean time began his reign by a ftrift adminiftra- 
tion of juft ice, and by a minute infpe&ion into 
the finances and refources of the ftate. He iffued 
a public edicf to confirm all the laws and regular 
tions in force. Many fubas were removed from 
their refpe&ive governments intoother provinces: 
fome were difmifted to make room for the empe¬ 
ror’s abettors and friends. The deprived gover¬ 
nors repaired to court to reft ore themfelves, by 
money and intrigue, to their former dignities. 
Some fucceeded in their views: others were re¬ 
duced to defpciir, through want of fuccefs. The 
latter began to form treasonable defigns to recover 
the confequence and power which they had loft. 
To accompliIh rheir purpofe, the difcontented 
of las ^ GT ds turned their eyes upon Chufero, and hoped, 
by his means, to etf’eil a revolution in the ft ate. 
They pretended to have the greateft attachment 
to his perfon: they magnified the number of his 
friends, and his own merit- They routed his 
ambition by the praife of pa ft anions, and ani¬ 
mated it by the fair profpeO: of prefent fuccefs* 
But what had 1110ft weight with the prince, they 

intimidated 
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intimidated him with pretended difcoveries of the A. D* 
defigns of his father againft his life* The fecrecy ^? Sm 
neceifary to be obferved in all arduous undertake 1014. 
ings again ft defpotic governments, rendered it 
difficult for Chufero to know the true (late of 
things, The fpies, whom the emperor had placed 
around him, in the mean time, increafed, and 
confirmed his fears. Ambition, aided by timi¬ 
dity, at length prevailed over filial duty* He 
plunged therefore into danger, to take immediate 
poffeilion of a throne, which he was born one 
day to mount, without the doubtful fortune of 
the fword* 

Chan Azim, and the Raja Man Singh, had * 
the addrefs not to appear openly in the eotifpi- of aftklfi- 
racy. They were, however, known to be the natliui * 
life and fupport of the whole* They were Rill 
under the cloud of the emperor’s difpleafure, 
which, at a convenient feafon, might bur ft on 
their heads. The prince being fo far involved in 
the plot, it would be dangerous for him to re¬ 
cede : and they, juftly confidering the improba¬ 
bility of fuccefs by open force againft the Impe¬ 
rial power, propofed the more fpeedy expedient 
of afl'affinating Jehangire* The propofal came 
to the ears of the prince. Though he was bent 
upon rebellion, he ftartled at parricide* Nature v 
was rouzed in his breaft* 44 My father," Faid 
he, 4 ■ may enjoy life without a throne ; hut I 
can never enjoy a throne ftained with a father's 
blood. Let him try the fortune of the field* 

Let us throw away the daggers of affaffins, and 
owe our advancement to our fwords.” 

The confpirators pretended to applaud the no- pTot 
ble fentiments of the prince; but they, from that ^ d f ; ovei “ 
inftant, were irrefolute ami embarrafied in their 
councils. Many, violent at the beginning, now 
awed by the greatnefs of the undertaking, ihrunk 

back 
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back from their purpofe, and began to fhelter 
themfelves behind one another. The emperor, 
in the mean time, was in part informed of the 
plot. He prepared to feize the prince: the latter 
was apprized of his father’s defigns. By a pre¬ 
mature difcovery, this confpiracy, like many of 
the fame kind, failed. Fear took pofieffion of 
the adherents of Chufero. He himfelf was afraid. 
They negle&ed to execute the daring ftroke, 
which their fitnation and fafety required. They 
began to remove themfelves from immediate 
danger, as if the prefent were more to be feared 
than thofe which in future they had to oppofe. 
They, however, did not altogether relinquifh their 
defigns. 

On Monday the eighth of Zehidge, fix months 
after the acceffion of Jehangire to the throne of 
India, near one hundred of the confpirators af- 
fembled privately, in the evening, at the tomb of 
the emperor Akbar. Chufero having joined 
them, on pretence of paying his devotions at his 
grandfather’s fhrme, they proceeded, that very 
night, toward Delhi. About day-break, next 
morning, they had reached the city of Muttra, 
about thirty-eight miles from Agra; and entered 
the town, when the troops, who garrifoned the 
place, were on the parade. They halted for re- 
frefhment; and they had the good fortune not to 
be fufpected by the officer who commanded at 
Muttra. Huffein Beg Chan Buduchfhi, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a 
confiderable part of the former reign, being turned 
out of his office by the emperor, was on his way 
to court. Having travelled in the night on ac¬ 
count of the heat of the weather, he happened to 
enter the city of Muttra at the oppofite gate juft 
when the prince arrived. They met in the mar¬ 
ket-place. Chufero was no ft ranger to the dis¬ 
content 
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content of Huffein; and e (teeming him a great 
acquifition to his party, from his known bravery 
and popularity among the Tartars, who formed a 
great part of the imperial army, he called him 
afide, and having founded him, kid open his 
whole plan. Huffein being confcions of no crime 
againft the flate, thought himfelf highly injured 
by Jehangire. Poflefled of no property but the 
fword, from the generofity of his diipoiition, 
which had lavifhed nis fortune upon his friends, 
he required not much intreaty to efpoufe the 
caufe of the prince* 

The retinue of Huffein was but fmalh It con- 
filled of two hundred Tartar horfe, and three 
hundred Afgan foot. But his military fame was 
great; and he gave life to the confpiracy. The 
prince endeavoured to bring over the governor 
of Muttra to his party* That officer, perceiving 
his intentions, (hut himfelf up in the citadel, and 
would iiften to no terms* Chufero had neither 
time nor force to reduce hitn* He contented 
himfelf with enliffing as many as he could of the 
inhabitants and garrifon into his fervice; and, 
leaving Muttra, continued his route to Delhi* 

The road between the two great cities of Delhi 
and Agra being crowded with travellers, and de¬ 
tachments of horfe and foot going on different 
fervices, the prince forced them to join his 
ftandard* Thofe who rqfufed were, without 
mercy, put to the fword, after being plundered 
of ail their effefts* Small parties of horfe were 
at the fame time difperfed through the country 
on every fide; and fuch as did not immediately 
take up arms in favour of Chufero were fubmitted 
to military execution, and all the feverities oi 
war. Many were compelled to join him, through 
fear* Others, from the fame cauie, fled into the 
woods | and iaw from their retreats the fmoke of 
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A. i>. their burning houfes, and mourned over their 
infants and aged parents, who had not ftrength 
to avoid the flames. Some more refolute tie— 
" fended themfelves againfl the rebels, and to their 
valour owed their lives. The orders of the prince, 
it mult be owned, did not extend to fuch rigour 
and cruelty. But be found it impoflible to re¬ 
lb ain from ex cedes his undifciplined loldiers. He 
had fet them an example of wickednefs by rebel¬ 
lion ; and it was not to be expe&ed that they 
would fubmit to his commands in favour of huma : 
nity and juftice. 

Laws the Such was the wafteful progrefs of Chufero to 
Siillfun- Belhi. His followers having greatly increafed 
der comri- their numbers in the march, he laid the fuburbs 
tutions. t j lat ca pj ta j unc } er contribution. The gates 
being 111ut, the city itfelf was preferved from pil¬ 
lage. The unfortunate people who lived without 
the walls, from their delay in railing the futn 
impofed upon them, had their houfes confirmed 
with fire. Many thoufands were ruined. Many, 
to retrieve their affairs, joined the rebels, to 
make reprifals upon the world for the lofs which 
they had fuftained. > 

The eni- j\t eleven o’clock of the fame night on which 
tuesChu- Chufero left Agra, his father was informed of 
Iero * his flight by the captain-general, who was ordered 
to purfue immediately the fugitive. About an 
hour after this officer’s departure with a confider- 
abte body of horfe, the emperor fufpecting his 
loyalty, difpatched his commands to him to re¬ 
turn. Ferid Bochari, lately raifed to the dignity 
of Murtaza Chan, and to the office of paymaf- 
ter-general of the forces, w r as difpatched upon 
that fervice, with an additional number of troops. 
The whole under Ferid amounted to ten thoufand 
horfe, which greatly retarded his march. Chufe- 
?o, of courfe, had the more time to harafs the 

country. 
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country, and to ftrengthen himfelf. In the morn¬ 
ing, as foon as day-light appeared, the emperor 
mounted his horfe; and having affembled ail 
the forces in and near Agra, leaving a fufficient 
garrifon in the place, marched with a great army 
toward Delhi. He was, upon the occalion, heard 
to repeat a verfe, which implied, “ That fortune 
depended upon expedition more than on counfel$ 
and that his life ihould be darkened who put off 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day.” 
The undutiful behaviour of a fon, whom he 
loved, w'as a fevere flroke to his mind. He re- 
fufed to eat or drink, or to take reft for fome 
time ; and even opium, to which he was much 
addicted, he declined. 

The governor and inhabitants of Delhi, having 
recovered from the firft impreffions which the 
jfudden arrival and ravages committed by Chufero 
had made upon their minds, prepared for a veio- 
lute defence. Some troops, who were ilationed 
in tJjfFerent parts of the country, had thrown 
themfelves into the town. As there was a coniidur¬ 
able quantity of the Imperial treafure lodged in 
the city, as well as the great wealth of private per- 
fons, the intentions of the prince were to have 
furprized Delhi, and to furnifli himfelf with mo¬ 
ney fufficient to raife an army in the pro ince of 
Punjab, But the general terror which his rapa¬ 
city had excited carried the news of his march be¬ 
fore him, and difappointed his defigns. Odpair¬ 
ing of being able to force Delhi to futrender 
before the arrival of the Imperial army, having 
remained only two days in the fuburbs, Chi ero 
took the route of Lahore. Having been, on his 
march, joined by a great number of men, he at¬ 
tempted, immediately upon his arrival, to take 
that city by efealade. Pie was repulfed with iome 
lofs by the garrifon : and being at the fame time 
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a . d. dertitute of artillery, he was greatly difconcerted 
in his meafures. He, however, inverted the 
JOI5 , place. 

'——I——' The Imperial troops ftationed in the province 
*-attd by threw themfelves into Lahore. They tallied out 
Ferid Bo- on the befiegers nine fuccelfive days, but they 
were as often reunited, and obliged to (helter them¬ 
felves behind their walls. Chufero in the mean 
time had drawn together feme artillery from fmall 
fortretfes in the neighbourhood, which he had 
found means to furprife. Nothing could be effect¬ 
ed againII the place before the arrival of Ferid, 
the paymafter-general, with the emperor’s advanc¬ 
ed guard. The prince, with an army of thirty 
thoufand horle and foot, but without order, with¬ 
out difcipline, marched out of his camp to give 
battle to Ferid. The garrifon of Lahore perceiv¬ 
ing his motions, fell upon his rear. He left a 
part of his army to oppofe them : With the re¬ 
maining part he attacked Ferid. His troops be¬ 
haved better than their difcipline feemed to pro- 
mi ife. He expofed his own perfon. He ?Sas at 
length deferted ; and, preffing among the thickeft 
of the enemy, he found himfelf with only a few 
of his principal adherents, who bravely fought by 
his fide. In this fituation he was furrounded by 
the Imperialifts on every fide. He was perfonally 
known to them all. They were tender of his 
life; and, in attempting to take him prifoner, 
they permitted him to make his efcape. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the empe¬ 
ror, on account of this fignal victory. 

Ftu&uat- The unfortunate Chufero wandered all night 
tt of'hu through the woods, with a few attendants. His 
adherents, army was all difperfed. He came in the morning 
to a hut, where, quite overcome by fatigue, he 
laid himfelf down to reft. Some of his friends 
having difcovcred where he lay, affembled round 

him. 
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him. They began to con full together on the A.r>. 
prefent untoward fituation of their affairs. They 'fg 6 ' 
differed in opinion. Such of the chiefs as were 10/5. 
natives of Bengal and the adjacent provinces, in- 
fitted upon raking the route of that quarter of 
India, by the foot of the northern mountains: 
they alleged, that the Raja Man Singh, who was 
then fubaof Bengal, poffeffed great power, which 
he would not fail to exert jn his nephew’s caufe*: 
that the country was rich and populous : that it 
was an invariable maxim among the Hindoo 
princes, never to defert the interell of a ftranger 
who fhould throw himfelf under their protection : 

Befides, that the Raja Man Singh joined the af- 
feftion of a relation to the prince, to the natural 
faith of his nation to the fuppliant and unfortu¬ 
nate. The m> ives of Cbandeifh and Malava were 
for trying their fortunes in their rei'pective pro¬ 
vinces. Chan Azim, the late Vifier, father-in- 
Jaw of Chufero, was governor of the latter; and 
they doubted not but he would fupport the dig¬ 
nity* of his own family. They added, that Azim 
was poffeffed of a fine army, provided with artil¬ 
lery, and furnilhed with ftores. 

Huffein Beg, who was in chief confidence with 
the prince, ffarted objections to the different plans Th ^ dlf " 
of his other adherents. He urged the diftance of per c ‘ 
the march, and the impofiibility of forcing their 
way through countries full of Imperial troops, 
who would be very aftive, fince Fortune had 
forfaken the fide of Chufero. He propofed that 
they ffrauld continue their route to Cabul; where 
he himfelf had intereft iufficienr to arm the whole 
province, together with his native country Buduch- 

* It was cuftomary with tfie Mahommcdan emperors of 
Hrndoftan to demand the daughters of Hindoo princes in 
marriage. The mother of Chufero was lifter to the Rajah 
Man Singh, 
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fhan, in favour of the prince, Chufero, during 
the debate, fat filent, I laving at length weighed 
each opinion, he declared in favour of that of 
Huffein ; alleging, that the troops of the north 
were moll faithful to their chiefs* v The observa¬ 
tion difpleafed the other chiefs: they murmured, 
and left his prefence. They faw that their affairs 
were defperate, and they refolved to retreat to 
their refpeftive habitations; covering their feaTs 
under a pretended difgull at the preference given 
to the counfel of Hufiein. 

Chufero in a few minutes found hirnfelf defert- 
ed by thofe who had made him the tool of their 
ambition and revenge- Reproaches were to no 
effe£l, He blamed his adherents for their timidi¬ 
ty and perfidy ; but he hirnfelf was not lefs cub 
pable. His mind was agitated with various paf- 
fions. Rage againfl his own folly was the raoffc 
predominant. Huffein was the only chief of note 
who remained of the confpirators, His follow¬ 
ers, confiding of three hundred horfe, and a few 
of the prince’s menial fervants, formed their 
whole retinue. With thefe they fet out for CabuU 
Being forced to depart from the high road, they 
frequently loll: their way, as they were obliged to 
travel in the night. 

Keeping their courfe through unfrequented 
paths, and by-roads, they at length arrived on the 
banks of the river Attoc, the iargeft branch of 
the Indus. It was impaffable without boats. It 
was then midnight. They moved down the river 
to the ferry of Choudera. Finding no boats at 
that place, though a much frequented paffage, 
they under flood that orders had beenfentto conceal 
them. The ferryman and villagers were afleep. 
It was propofed to feise them, to force them to 
dilcover where the boats were laid. Some were 
taken in their beds; others efcaped, and, with 

their 


their outcries, alarmed the country. The prince A. n. 
underftood from thofe that were taken, that or- 
ders from the Imperial camp had two days before 1015. 
been received by the zemindar of the diftricf, to *'*" ' 
ftop the paffage of the river; and that, in obedi¬ 
ence to thefe orders, he had fecreted the boats. 

Huflein in the mean time having difpatched fome 
of his followers in queft of the boats, they found 
two, filled with wood, in a neighbouring creek. 

Thefe were unloaded, and brought to the proper 
place. The zemindar, being rouzed from fleep 
by the noife, had come by this time to the banks 
of the Attoc, attended by a concourfe of people. 

He called to thofe who dragged the boats, that he 
had an Imperial mandate to prohibit all perfons, 
under pain of death, to crofs the river. They, 
intimidated by his threats, turned the head of the 
two boats acrofs the ftream. The prince’s party 
fired upon them: fome were killed, others plung¬ 
ed into the river ; and a few expert fwimmers, in 
the retinue of Chufero, brought one boat with 
difficulty to the ffiore. 

The banks of the Attoc were in the mean time he Is In 
crowded with the country people. An officer ar- d ‘ f ‘ 
rived with a hundred horfe to guard the paffage. 

Other detachments came gradually in from every 
quarter. Chufero and Iluffein refolved to fave 
themfelves in the boat. They placed their horfes 
in the center, and they themfelves took their feats 
in the Item. Their attendants, afraid of being left 
to the mercy of their enemies, threw themfelves 
headlong into the veflel, and almolt funk her. 

They, however, puffied her from iliore ; threw 
fome overboard, and cut off the hands of others 
who clung to her fides. Many were drowned. A 
few flain by the Imperialifts. This was but the 
beginning of misfortunes. Molt of the oars had 
been loft in the confufion; and the rudder, to 
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complete the ruin of the unfortunate Chufero, had 
been inadvertently thrown overboard with the 
wood with which the boat had been found loaded. 
Thefe inconvcniencies, joined to a want of {kill 
in the rower*, rendered it i-inpoifible for them to 
manage the boat. She was carried down the 
ft re am. I he confufion was great* and danger 
every moment increafed. 

The zemindar, and the party who guarded 
the ferry* were not idle. They feized upon thofe 
left aftiore. They fired at the boat* and followed 
her down the river. She flruck at faff 011 a land- 
bank. Some plunged into the water to pufli her 
off: file remained immoveable. The fire conti¬ 
nue d. Many were killed* No refource was left. 
The fun was juft riling* Cafim Chan, who com¬ 
manded the party of horfe, feeing the unfomi- 
nare prince in this unextricable fituation, ftopt the 
fire. Being by this time joined by another officer 
who commanded a body of troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, both mounted their elephants; and* 
rid mg in to the bank on which the boat lay, feized 
the prince. Cafim placed him behind him on the 
elephant, while the other officer fecured Huffein. 
The few that remained of their attendants were 
carried afhere in another boat. 

Such was the end of a rebellion begun without 
any juft caufe, concerted without judgment, and 
carried on with very moderate abilities, by a 
prince fcarce more unfortunate than he deferved 
to be. The emperor was at the time encamped in 
a garden near Lahore. He received the news of 
the feizure of the prince with exceiiive joy. He 
ordered him to be brought before him, with a 
golden chain from his left hand to his left foot, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of his anceftors, Zingis and 
Timur* Huffein, loaded with iron chains, was 
placed on the right-hand of Ghuferoj Abdul 
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Rahim, another of the principal rebels, on his A. D. 
left- Jehangire fternly aiked his fon, What 
could induce thee, Sultan Chufero, to rebel 1015” 
again ft thy fovereign and father ?” Chufero was 
filent: the emperor began to relent. He then, 
in*a fofter tone, qoeftioned him about his advifers 
and abettors in rebellion- Chufero built into 
tears. His father was fur prized : for till then he 
had remained firm, u Father/* faid the prince, 
with a broken voire, “ my crime is great j but 
let me fuffer for it alone. When you accufed 
me, I was fenfible of my faults; and, as I was 
reconciled with the lofs of life, I behaved 'with 
dignity. But when you raife the remembrance of 
my friends, I am troubled at their fate. Let 
them efcape as they can ; I will never become 
their accufer/* 

Jehangire ftood filent; and by his prelim g him Execution 
no farther, feemed to applaud his fentiments. J^reut** 1 " 
Any information from the prince would be un- 
necefiary. The confpirators had impeached one 
another; and three hundred of the chiefs 
weie already feized, The prince was delivered 
over, in clofe confinement, into the hands of the 
pay matter-general. Hu Hein was fentenced to be 
fewed up in the raw hide of an ox, and to be 
thrown in that condition into the ftreet. The hide 
was foon contracted by the heat of the fun ; and 
he expired in a few hours. Abdul Rahim did 
not fo eafily efcape* Finding that Huflein was 
dead fooner than they expeded, thofe appointed 
to fuperintend the executions, kept the afs’s hide 
in which Rahim was inclofed, conftantly moift 
with water. He lived for feveral days in that 
miferable condition. Three hundred pales in the 
mean time were fet up in two rows along the pub* 
lie road* The rebels, to that number, were drawn 
alive on the pales, Chufero was brought every 

day. 
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a. D. day, as long as any of the unhappy wretches breath- 
>r, ? 6 . ec j under their tortures, to view the horrid fight, lie 
“If; was led in chains through the midft of them, whilft 
'—he watered the ground with his tears. Some ot 
them had been his dearefl companions; others his 
faithful fervants, who had followed his fortunes, 
merely to fhcw their fidelity to a mailer whom 
they loved. 

Cmd^ar Thefe barbarous executions were fcarce over at 
ih'lK? Lahore, when news was brought to the Imperial 
aal camp, that the Perfians had inveiled Qandahar 
with a numerous army ; that Shaw Beg, the go¬ 
vernor of that city and province, had, by his 
rafhnefs, fullered a very confiderable lofs in a 
fallv; vet that he continued, without any ne- 
eefiity, to expofe the garrifon. His conduct 
could only be accounted for by an abfurdity bor¬ 
dering on madnefs. He was as carelefs of his 
own life as he was of his duty. Diflolute beyond 
example, he ordered an awning to be fpread over 
the gate-way mod expofed to the enemy's fire. 
He fat under it all day, converfing with common 
proflitutes, whom, much againlt their inclination, 
he forced to attend him. The emperor, fearing 
more from his negligence and debauchery, than 
he hoped from his fidelity and courage, fent Sirdir 
Chan, an old Oinrab, to fuperfede him in his go¬ 
vernment, with orders to defend Candahar to the 
bill extremity. Ghazi Chan, an ohicer of great 
reputation, was, at the lame time, difpatched 
with twenty-five thoufand hoile, to harafs the 
enemy. Jehangire himfelf, with the remaining 
part of the Imperial army, marched to Cabul. 

The Ghazi had fcarce advanced within fix days 

™ fed * ' march of Candahar, when the Perfians railed the 
fiege, and retreated towards ChoralTan. No rea- 
fon could be affigned for thefe hollilities on the 
fide of Perfia, cicept the favourable opportunity 
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offered, by the rebellion of Chufero, for feizing A. n. 
the city of Candahar, which was, in fome mea- ^ 
fore, the key to the Perfian empire. Shaw Abas ioij. 
of Perfia pretended, that his lieutenants in the v 
provinces of Seift an. anti Chotaffan had taken this 
ftep without his orders; and that it was his pofi- 
tive commands which raifed the fiege. 

Jehangire placed little faith in the profeffions 
of Abas ; being fatisfied, that the death of Akbar, a a.' 
and the rebellion of Chufero, were the true mo¬ 
tives of the invafion. He, however, admitted 
the excufes of the Perfian, which were brought 
by his ambaffador Huffein. Several finall forts 
near Candahar, which had been taken by the 
Perfians, were evacuated, and peace between the 
two formidable powers was re-eftablifhed. Shaw 
Beg, deprived of the government of Candahar, 
was made Suba of Cabul: for, not with Handing 
his abfurd behaviour, he had displayed both abi¬ 
lity and fpirit in the defence of the city. The 
emperor, after thefe tranfaclions, returned to¬ 
ward Lahore. 

Sultan Chufero was ftill in clofe confinement, Aconfpi- 
which his aftive and vehement difpofition could r ' 
very ill endure. The ufage he met with deprived 
him of every hope of a reconciliation with his 
father. The marks of affection Ihewn by the em¬ 
peror to his younger fons, Purvez and Churrum, 
confirmed the fufpicions of Chufero. It was alio 
currently reported, that Jehangire was to appoint 
one of the two favoured princes, his fucceffor. 

Nothing but disappointment, and even death, 
prefemed to Chufero’s mind. His friends were 
ftill numerous in the army. He founded them, 
by his emiffaries: fome moved by his misfortunes, 
many in love with novelty, began to form trea- 
fonable defigns againft the emperor’s life. It was 
concerted to fali upon Jehangire at the chace, 
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and, having difpatched him, to raife Chufero, 
from his prifon to the throne. 

Some writers doubt, whether Chufero was at 
all privy to this confpiracy: others deny the 
whole. The firfl argue from the .humanity of 
Chufero; the latter fay, that it was a fiftion of 
Sultan Churrum, third fon of Jehangire. This 
much is certain, that the firfl: intelligence of the 
confpiracy came, through prince Churrum, to 
the emperor’s ears. He informed his father, that 
five hundred of the nobility were engaged in a 
plot againft his life. Jehangire was ftartled, and 
knew not how to aft: he confidered, that, fhould 
he feize fome, the reft would be alarmed; and 
that danger might arife from their power. As it 
was difficult, therefore, to fecure them all at 
once, he thought it moft prudent to fend all on 
different fervices. Four of the principals he re- 
ferved, whom he ordered to be feized. They 
were tried for treafon; fufficient proofs could not 
be found. They were kept in confinement: Chu¬ 
fero was more narrowly watched; and became 
daily more and more obnoxious to his father. 
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CHAP. II. 

Di/lurhances in Bengal—Story of Chaja Aiafe-— 
His flight from Tart ary—Dijlrefs in the defart 
—Birth of the Sultana Noor-Mdhil— Marriage 
with Shere Afkun— Perfection—and murder of 
that Qmrah—Her marriage with the emperor 
—Promotion of her family. 


TfHANGIRE. having refettled the affairs of Diflur- 
the provinces to the north-weft of the Indus ^ 
marched toward the capital. When he was crol- 
fine: the Attoc, letters were received from lilam 
Chan, governor of Behar, with intelligence, that 
Shere Afkun, a native of Turkomans, who 
commanded in the diftrift of Burdwan, had, with 
his own hand, killed Kuttub-ul-dien koka, Suba 
of Bengal, together with feveral other officers, 
who had fet upon Shere Afkun, with an inten¬ 
tion to affaffinate him. Jehangire was much af¬ 
fixed at the death of his favounte Kuttub } but 
he derived fome comfort from the Suba s fuccefs 
againft the life of Shere Afkun. The circum- 
ftances of the unhappy fate of thischiefare m 

themfelves extraordinary; and the know edge o 

them is neceflary for elucidating the fequel of the 
hiftory of Jehangire. To trace things to their 
fource, we mud, for fome time, lofe fight of the 

About twenty years before this period Chaja gory.* 
Aiafs, a native of the weftern TM-tary left that ,V 
country to puffi his fortune in Hmdoftan. He 

was defcended of an ancient and noble family, 
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fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune. 
He, however, had received a good education, 
which was all his parents could bellow. Falling 
in love with a young woman, as poor as himfelf, 
he married her; but he found it difficult to pro¬ 
vide for her the very neceffaries of life. Reduced 
to the laft extremity, he turned his thoughts upon 
India, the ufual refource of the needy Tartars of 
the north. He left privately friends, who either 
would not or could not affift him, and turned his 
face to a foreign country. His all confilled of 
one forry horfe, and a very fmall fum of money, 
which had proceeded from the fale of his other 
cffefts. Placing his wife upon the horfe, he 
walked by her fide. She happened to be with 
child, and could ill endure the fatigue of fo great 
a journey. Their fcanty pittance of money was 
foon expended : they had even fubfitled, for fome 
days, upon charity, when they arrived on the 
fkirts of the Great Solitudes, which feparate Tar¬ 
tary from the dominions of the family of Timur, 
in India. No houfe was there to cover them from 
the inclemency of the weather; no hand to relieve 
their wants. To return, was certain mifery; to 
proceed, apparent deftruflion. 

They had faded three days : to complete their 
misfortunes, the wife of Aiafs was taken in la¬ 
bour. She began to reproach her hufband for 
leaving his native country at an unfortunate hour j 
for exchanging a quiet, though poor life, for the 
ideal profpeft of wealth in a didant country. 
In this didreffed fituation (he brought forth a 
daughter. They remained in the place for fome 
hours, with a vain hope that travellers might pafs 
that way. They were difappointed. Human feet 
feldom tread thefe defarts: the fun declined 
a-pace. They feared the approach of night: the 
place was the haunt of wild beads $ and Ihould 

they 
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they efcape their hunger, they mult fall by their 
own. Chaja Aiafs, in this extremity, having 
placed his wife on the horfe, found himfelf fo much 
exhaulted that he could fcarcely move. To carry 
the child was impollible: the mother could not 
even hold herfelf fall: on the horfe. A long cori¬ 
te (l began between Humanity and Neceffity : the 
latter prevailed, and they agreed to expofe the 
child on the high-way. The infant, covered with 
leaves, was placed under a tree; and the difcon- 
folate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from t" the de- 
the place, and the eyes of the mother could no fait ‘ 
longer diftinguilh the folitary tree under which 
flie had left her daughter, Ihe gave way to grief; 
and throwing herfelf from the horfe on the ground, 
exclaimed, “ My child! my child!” She endea¬ 
voured to raife herfelf; but fhe had no flrength 
to return. Aiafs was pierced to the heart, lie 
promifed to bring her the infant. He arrived at 
the place. No fooner had his eyes reached the 
child, than he was almoft ftruck dead with horror. 

A black fnake, fay our authors, was coiled around 
it; and Aiafs believed he beheld him extending 
his fatal jaws to devour the infant* The father 
rullied forward. The ferpent, alarmed at his vo¬ 
ciferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 
up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the 
mother. He gave her child into her arms; and, 
as he was informing her of the wonderful efcape 
of the infant, fome travellers appeared, and foon 
relieved them of all their wants. They proceeded 
gradually and came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aials, 
kept his court at Lahore. Afiph Chan, one of foVtu^n: 
that monarch’s principal Omrahs, attended then Lahore, 
the prefence. He was a diftant relation to Aiafs, 
and he received him with attention and friend* 
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fliip. To employ him, he made him his own 
fecretary. Aiafs foon recommended himfelf to 
Afiph in that ftation; and, byfome accident, his 
diligence and ability attra&ed the notice of the 
emperor, who raifed him to the command of a 
thoufand horfe. He became, in procefs of time, 
mailer of the houfehold; and his genius being 
flill greater than even his good fortune, he raifed 
himfelf to the office and title of A&imad-ul-Dowla, 
or high treafurer of the empire. Thus he, who 
had aim oft perilhed through mere want in the de- 
fert, became, in the fpace of a few years, the 
firft fubjeft in India. 

The daughter, who had been bora to Aiafs in 
the defert, received, foon after his arrival at La¬ 
hore, the name of Mher-ul-Niffa, or the Sun of 
Women. She had fome right to the appellation; 
for in beamy {he excelled all the ladies of the 
Eaft. She was educated with the utmoft care and 
attention. In mufic, in dancing, in poetry, in paint¬ 
ing, fhe had no equal among her fex. Her difpofi- 
tionwas volatiIe,her wit lively and fatirical,herfpirit 
lofty and uncontrouled. Selira, the prince-royal, 
vifited one day her father. When the public en¬ 
tertainment was over, when all, except the prin¬ 
cipal guefts, were withdrawn, and wine was 
brought on the table, the ladies, according to cuf- 
tom, were introduced in their veils. 

1 he ambition of Mher-ul-Nifla afpired to a con- 
queft of the prince. She fung—he was in rap¬ 
tures : file danced—he could hardly be reftrained, 
by the rules of decency, to his place. Her fta- 
ture, her fliape, her gait, had raifed his ideas of 
her beauty to the higheft pitch. When his eyes 
feemed to devour her, lhe, as by accident, dropt 
her veil; and ftione upon him, at once, with all 
he.r charms. T he confufion, which fhe could well 
feign, on the occafion, heightened the beauty of 
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her face. Her timid eye by Health fell upon the 
prince, and kindled all his foul into love. He 
was filent for the remaining part of the evening : 
file endeavoured to confirm, by her wit, the con- 
queft which the charms of her perfon had made. 

Selim, difirafted with his paflion, knew not Marries 
what courfe to take. Mher-ul-Niffa had been be- Af ” 

trothed, by her father, to Shere Afkun, a Tur- 
komanian nobleman of great renown. He ap¬ 
plied to his father Akbar, who fternly refufed to 
commit a piece of injuftice, though in favour of 
the heir of his throne. The price retired abalh- 
ed ; and Mher-ul Niffa became the wife of Shere 
Afkun. The latter, however, fuffered in his 
profpecis in life, for not having made a voluntary 
refignation of the lady to the enamoured prince. 

Though Selim durfl make no open attack upon his 
fortunate rival during the life of Akbar, men in 
office worfhipped the rifing fun, and threw ac¬ 
cumulated dilgrace on Shere Afkun. He be¬ 
came difguftd, and left the court of Agra. He 
retired into the province of Bengal, and obtain¬ 
ed from the Suba of that country, the fuperin- 
tendency of the diftritt of Burdwan. 

The pafilon for Mher-ul-Niffa", which Seilm had 
repreffed from a refpecl and fear for his father, re- Selim, 
turned with redoubled violence when he himfelf 
mounted the throne of India. He was now abfo- 
lute ; no fubjefl could thwart his will and pleafure. 

He recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He 
was, however, afraid to go fo much agiinfl; the 
current of the public opinion, as to deprive that 
Omrah of his wife. Shere was inflexible : no 
man of honour in India can part with his fpoufe, 
and retain his life. His incredible ftrength and 
bravery had rendered Shere extremely popular. 

Jle was naturally high-fpirired and proud ; and 
it was not to be expected, that he would yield to 

indignity 
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He is rail¬ 
ed to court 


indignity and public fliame.—His family, his for¬ 
mer reputation was high .—Born of noble parents 
in Turkomania, he had fptnt his youth in Perfia; 
and had ferved with uncommon renown, Shaw 
Ifmael the third of the Sufvi line. His original 
name was Afta JiII6, but having killed a lion, 
he was dignified with the title of Shere Afkun, 
or the Overthrower of the Lion. Under the 
latter name he became famous in India. In the 
wars of Akbar, he had ferved with great repu¬ 
tation. He had dillinguillied himfelf, in a parti¬ 
cular manner, under Chan Chanan, at the tak¬ 
ing of Sind, by exhibiting prodigies of perfo- 
nal ftrength and valour. Preferments had been 
heaped upon him ; and he was highly efteemed 
at court, during the life of Akbar, who loved in 
others that daring intrepidity for which he him¬ 
felf was renowned. 

Jehangire kept his court at Delhi, when he 
■ called Shere Afkun to the prefence. He received 
him gracionfly and conferred new honours upon 
him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
lufpedted not the emperor’s intentions. Time, 
he thought, had erazed the memory of Mher-ul- 
Nifia from Jehangire*s mind. He was deceived. 
The monarch was refolved to remove his rival; 
but the means he uled were, at once, foolifh and 
difgraceful. He appointed a day for hunting; 
and ordered the haunt of an enormous tiger to 
be explored. News was foon brought, that a 
tiger of an exrrau dinary fize was difcovered in 
the for eft of Nidarbari. This favage, it was faid, 
had carried off many of the largell oxen from 
the neighbouring villages. The emperor dire£fced 
thither his march, attended by Shere Afkun, and 
feveral thoufands of his principal officers, with all 
their trains. Having, according to the cultom 
of the Mogul Tartars, furrounded the ground for 
many miles, they began to move toward the cen¬ 
ter. 
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ter, on all fides. The tiger was rouzed. His 
roaring was heard in all quarters: and the em¬ 
peror haliened to the place. 

The nobility being affembled, Jehangire called 
aloud, “ Who amoiig you will advance fingly 
“ and attack this tiger ?” They looked on one 
another in filence : then all turned their eyes on 
Shere Afkun. He teemed not to underftand. 
their meaning: at length three Omrahs ftarted 
forth from the circle, and facrificing fear to Ihame, 
fell at the emperor’s feet, and begged permil- 
fion to try fingly their ftrength againlt the formi¬ 
dable animal. The pride of Shere Alkun arofe. 

He had imagined, that none durft attempt a 
deed fo dangerous. He hoped, that after the 
refufal of the nobles, the honour of the enter- 
prize would devolve in courfe on his hands. But 
three had offered themfelves for the combat: and 
they were bound in honour to infill on their prior 
right. Afraid of lofing his former renown, Shere 
Af kun began thus in the prefence, “ To attack 
“ an animal with weapons is both unmanly and 
“ unfair. God has given to man limbs and 
“ Strews as well as to tigers: he has added reafon 
« to the former to conduCt his ftrength,” The 
other Omrahs objected in vain, “ That all 
« men were inferior to the tiger in ftrength ; ami 
« that he could be overcome only with ft eel.” 

“ I will convince you of your miftake,” Shere 
Afkun replied: and, throwing down his fword 
and fhield, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in fecret, pleaftxl 
with a propofal full of danger to Shere, he made' m ,. U sti- 
a fhew of difliiading him from the enterprize. e ,r - 
Shere was determined. The monarch, with 
feigned reluctance, yielded. Men knew not whe¬ 
ther they ought moft to admire the courage of the 
man, or exclaim againlt the folly of the deed. 
Aftonilhment was painted in every face. Every 
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tcngue was filent. Writers give a particular, 
but incredible detail of the battle between Shere 
Afkun and the tiger. This much is certain, that, 
after a long and obftinate ftruggle, the aftonifh- 
ing warrior prevailed ; and though mangled with 
wounds himfelf, laid at lad the favage dead at his 
feet. The thousands who were eye-witnefles of the 
action, were even a 1 mo ft afraid to vouch for the 
truth of the exploit, with their concurring tefti- 
mony. The fame of Shere was increafed"; and 
the defigns of the emperor failed. But the de¬ 
termined cruelty of the latter ftopt not here : 
other means of death were contrived againft the 
unfortunate Shere. 

a He had fcarce recovered from his wounds, 

his when he came to pay his refpefls at court. He 
was carefled by the emperor j and he fufpe&ed no 
guile. A fnare, however, was prepared for him. 
Jehangire had meanly condescended to give pri¬ 
vate orders to the rider of one of his largeft ele¬ 
phants to waylay his rival, in one of the narrow 
ilreets, when he next Ihould return to court, and 
there to tread him to death. As accidents of 
that kind fometimes happen, from the rage of 
thofe animals in the rutting feafon, the thing 
might have paffed without fufpicion. Shere was 
carried in his palanky. He faw the elephant in 
his way. He gave orders to the bearers to return 
back : the elephant came forward. They threw 
the palanky, with their mafter, in the ftreet, and 
fled to fave their lives. Shere faw his danger. 
He had juft time to rife. He drew a fhort fword, 
which always hung by his fide: with this wea¬ 
pon he ftruck the elephant acrofs the root of the 
trunk, which he cut off with one blow. The 
animal roared, turned from him, fell down and 
expired. The emperor was looking out at a 
window. He retired with amazement and fhatne, 

Shere 
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Shere continued his way to the palace. Without 
any fufpicion of treachery, he related the particu¬ 
lars to Jehangire. The latter difguifed iris lenti- 
ments, but relinquifhed not his defigns. He 
praifed the ftrength and valour of Shere, who re¬ 
tired fatisfied and unfufpe&ing from the prefence. 

Whether the emperor endeavoured to conquer 
his paffion for Mher-ul-Niffa, or felt remorfe from 
his own behaviour, is uncertain ; but, for the 
fpace of fix months, no further attempts were 
made againft the life of Shere, who now retired 
to the capital of Bengal. The former defigns of 
Jehangire were no fecret. They were the 1'ubject 
of common converfation, little to the advantage 
of thechara&er of a great prince. Abfolute mo- 
narchs, however, are never without men who flat¬ 
ter their word paflions, and admmifter to their 
moft pernicious pleafures. Kuttub, Suba of Ben¬ 
gal, was one of thefe convenient fycophants. To 
ingratiate himfelf with the emperor, though per¬ 
haps not by his exprefs commands, he hired forty 
ruffians, to attack and murder Shere, when an 
opportunity fliould offer. Shere was apprized of 
the intentions of Kuttub. He continued within 
doors ; but fuch was his confidence in his own 
ftrength and valour, that at night he would not 
permit his fervants to remain in his houfe. They, 
according to cuftora, retired each to his own 
home. An old porter only remained of the men 
fervants, under the fame roof with Shere. The 
affaflins were no ftr angers to a cir cum fiance com¬ 
mon in India. They made their obfervations up¬ 
on the houfe. They found that there was a room, 
on the right hand, within the principal door, 
which Shere ufed, as a writing-chamber. This 
room communicated, by a narrow paifage, with 
the fleeping apartments. When it was dark, they 
took advantage of the old porter’s abfence, and 
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conveyed themfelves, without difcovery, into the 
houfe. 

The principal door being bolted at the ufual 
hour, Shere and his family went to bed. Some 
of the affaffins, when they thought he was fallen 
afleep, Hole filently into his apartment. They 
prepared to plunge their daggers into his body, 
when one of them, who was an old man, being 
touched with remorfe, cried out with a loud voice: 
“ Hold! have we not the emperor’s orders ? Let 
“ us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one, 

and that one afleep!” “ Boldly fpoken,” faid 
Shere; ftarting that inftant from his bed. Seizing 
his fword, he placed himfelf in a corner of the 
room. There he was attacked by the alfaffins. 
In a few minutes, many of the villains lay, wel¬ 
tering in their blood, at his feet. Scarce one half 
efcaped without a wound. The old man, who 
had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere 
took him by the hand, praifed and thanked him 
for his behaviour, and having enquired about 
thofe who had hired the affaffins, dilmiffed him, 
with handfome prefents, to relate the particulars 
abroad. 

The fame of this gallant exploit refounded 
through the whole empire. Shere could not ftir 
abroad for the mob, who prelfed around him. 
He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old refidence at Burd- 
wan. He hoped to live there in obfcurity and 
fafety, with his beloved Mher-ul-Niffa. He was 
deceived. The Suba of Bengal had received his 
government, for the purpofe of removing the un¬ 
fortunate Shere; and he was not ungrateful. 
After deliberating with himfelf about the means, 
he, at lalt, fell upon an effectual expedient. Set¬ 
tling the affairs of his government at Tanda, 
which was, at that time, the capital of Bengal, 
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he refolved, with a great retinue, to mate the 
tour of the dependent provinces. In his rout he 
came to Burd wan. He made no fecret to his prin¬ 
cipal officers, that he had the emperor’s orders 
for difpatching Shere: That devoted Omrah, 
hearing that the Suba was entering the town in 
which he refided, mounted his horfe, and, with 
two fervants only, went to pay his refpects. The 
Suba received Shere with affe&ed politenefs. 
They rode, for fome time, fide by fide; and their 
converfation turned upon indifferent affairs. The 
Suba fuddenJy ftopt. He ordered his elephant of 
ftate to be brought; which he mounted, under 
a pretence of appearing with becoming pomp in 
the city of Burdwan. Shere flood ft ill, when the 
Suba was afcending; and one of the pike men, 
pretending that Shere was in the way, ft ruck his 
horfe, and began to drive him before him. Shere 
was enraged at the affront. He knew that the 
pikeinan durft not have ufed that freedom with¬ 
out his mailer's orders : he faw plainly, that there 
was a laid defign againlt his life. He turned 
round upon the pikeman, and threatened him 
with inftant death. He fell on the ground and 
begged for mercy. Swords were drawn. Shere 
had no time to lofe. He fpurred his horfe up to 
the elephant, on which the Suba was mounted; 
and having broke down the amari or caftle, cue 
him in two ; and thus the unfortunate Kuttub be¬ 
came the victim of his own zeal to pleafe the em¬ 
peror. Shere did not reft here: he turned his 
i'word on the other officers. The firft that fell 
by his hands was Aba Chan, a native of Caffi- 
mire; who was an Omrah of five thoufand horfe. 
Four other nobles fhared the fame fate. A death 
attended every blow from the hand of Shere. 
The remaining chiefs were at once aftoniffied and 
frightened. They fled to a diftance, and formed 

a circle 
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a circle around him. Some began to gall him 
■with arrows; others to fire with their mul’quets. 
His horfe, at length, being Ihot with a ball in 
the forehead, fell under him. The unfortunate 
Sliere, reduced to the Iaft extremity, began to 
upbraid them with cowardice. He invited them 
lever ally to fingle combat; but he begged in vain. 
He had already received fome wounds. He plainly 
law his approaching fate. Turning his face 
toward Mecca, he took up fome dull: with his 
hand; and, for want of water, threw it, byway 
of ablution, upon his head. He then ftood up, 
feeffiingly unconcerned. Six balls entered his 
body, in different places, before he fell. His 
enemies had fcarce the courage to come near, till 
they faw him in the lafi: agonies of death. They 
praifed his valour to the Ikies: but in adding to 
his reputation, they took away from their own. 

The officer, who fucceeded the deceafed Suba 
in the command of the troops, haftened to the 
houfe of Shere. He was afraid that Mher-uU 
Niffa, in the firft paroxifms of grief,, might make 
away with herfelf. That lady, however, bore 
her misfortunes with more fortitude and refigna- 
tion. She was unwilling to adopt the manners of 
her country, upon fuch tragical occafions. She 
even pretended, in vindication of her apparent 
infenfibility, to follow the injunctions of her de¬ 
ceafed lord. She alleged that Shere, forefeeing 
his own fall by Jebangire, had conjured her to 
yield to the defires of that monarch without he¬ 
ft tation. The reafons, which fhe faid, he gave, 
were as feeble as the fact itfelf was improbable. 
He was afraid that his own exploits would fink 
into oblivion, without they were connected with 
the remarkable event of giving an emprefs to 
India, 
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Mher-uI-Niffa was fern, with all imaginable ill-receiv- 
care, to Delhi. She was full of the ambition of ed at court, 
becoming the favourite Sultana, Her vanity was 
difappointed. Though {he was received with 
great tendernefs and affection, by Rokia Sultana 
Begum, the emperor’s mother, Jehangire re¬ 
futed to fee her. Whether his mind was then 
fixed on another object, or remorfe had taken pof- 
feflion of his foul, authors do not agree. They, 
however, afferf, with great improbability, that 
the emperor was fo much affected with the death 
of his favourite, the Suba of Bengal, that he 
refolved to ptinifh Mher-ul-Niffa, for an accident 
in which fhe had no concern. Be that as it will, 
he gave orders to fhut her up in one of the worft 
apartments of the feraglio. He even would not 
deign to fee her 5 and, contrary to his ufual mu¬ 
nificence to women, he allowed her but fourteen 
anas, about two {hillings of our money, a-day, 
for the fubfiftence of herfelf and feme female 
Haves. This coldnefs to a woman whom he paffio- 
nately loved when not in his power, was at once 
unaccountable and abfurd, 

Mher-ul-Niffa was a woman of a haughty fpirit. Not Teen 
and could not brook this treatment. She had no by rheem- 
remedy. She gave herfelf up, for Tome time, to p 1 L ‘ 
grief, as if for the death of her hulband ; but it 
was difappointment only that preyed upon her 
mind. She was at length reconciled to her con¬ 
dition, from a hope of an opportunity of rekind¬ 
ling the emperor’s former love. She trufted to 
the amazing power of her own beauty ; which, 
to conquer, required only to be fecn, The em¬ 
peror’s mother, who was deeply interefted for 
Mher-ul-Niffa, could not prevail upon her fon to 
fee her. He turned away from her in filence, 
when flie fpoke of the widow of Shere. An ex¬ 
pedient, however, offered hfelf to Mher-ul-Nifla. 
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To raife lier own reputation in the feraglio, and 
to fupport herfeif and flaves with more decency 
than the fcanty pittance allowed her would admit’ 
jne called forth her invention and tafie in working 
home admirable pieces of tapeflry and embroide- 
_ r 7> tn painting filks with exquifite delicacy, and 
in inventing female ornaments of every kind. 
Thefe articles were carried, by her flaves, to the 
different fquarcs of the royal feraglio, and to the 
har ants of the great officers of the empire. The 
inventions of Mher-ul-Niffa excelled fo much in 
their Kind, that they were bought with the greateft 

a r l rx , Notflin S was faftionable among the ladies 
of Delhi and Agra, but the work of her hands. 

■ ohe accumulated, by thefe means, a eonliderable 
ium of money, with which (lie repaired and beau¬ 
tified her apartments, and clothed her flaves in 
the ncheft tildes and brocades, while (he herfeif 
t -, T . heenrl a “^ a very plain and fimple drefs, 
of four In this firuation the widow of Shere continued 
>' £afS * four years, without once having feen the emperor. 

1 iei fame reached his ears from every apartment 
in the feraglio. Curiofity at length vanquiflied his 
resolution, lie determined to be an eye-wimefs 
of the things which he had fo often heard, con¬ 
cerning Mher-ul-Niffa. He refolved to furprize 
her : and communicating his refolution to none, 
he luddenly entered her apartments, where he 
found every thing fo elegant and magnificent, 
that lie was firuck with amazement. But the 
greateft ornament of the whole was Mher-ul-Niffa 
herielf. She lay half reclined, on an embroider- 
ec iopba, in a plain mufliii drefs- Her flaves fat 
m a circle round her, at work, attired in rich 
brocades. She flowiy arofe, in manifeft confu- 
lion; and received the emperor with the ufual 
ceremony of touching firft the ground, then 
her forehead with her right hand. She did not 

utter 
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utter one word; but flood with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. Jehangire remained for iotne time 
filent. He admired her ft ape, her ftarure, her 
beauty, her grace; and that inexpreflible volup- 
tuoiifnefs of mein, which it is impomble to re hit* 

Jehangire did not, for fome time, recover Heriiupti- 
from his confufion, He at length fat down on j^an-Urc. 
the fopha, and requeued Mher-uI-NMa to fit by 
his fide* The firll queflion he alked, was, Why 
c * this difference between the appearance of Mfier- 
ce uI-Niffii and her flaves ? JS She very fhrewdly 
replied, u Thofe born to fervitude mufl drefs 
cc as it fhall pleafe thofe whom they ferve. Thefe 
are myfervants; and 1 alleviate the burden of 
<c bondage by every indulgence in my power* 
st But I that am your Have, O Emperor of the 
Moguls, mo ft drefs according to your pleafure 
cc and not my own.” Though this anfvver was a 
kind of fa realm on his behaviour, it was fo perti¬ 
nent and well turned, that it greatly pleafed Je- 
hangire. He to ok her at once in his arms* His 
former affeftion returned, with all its violence ; 
and the very next day, public orders were iffued 
to prepare a magnificent feftival, for the celebra¬ 
tion of his nuptials with Mher-ul-Niifa, Her 
name was alfo changed by an edict into Noor-Ma- 
hil, or the Light of the Seraglio* The emperor's 
former favourites vamfhed before her; and during 
the reft of the reign of Jehangire, fhe bore the 
chief fvvay in all the affairs of the empire* 

The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for Promotion 
the firll time, in the immediate advancement of 
her family, tier father, who, in the latter end of 
the reign of Akbar, had been chief treafurer of 
the empire, was railed to the office of abfolute vi- 
fier and firll minifter. Ferid Bochari, who, 
under the title of Mortaza Chan, managed the 
affairs of the empire, had been, by a ilroke of the 
Vox,. III. L palfy. 
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palfy, rendered unfit for bufinefs, which opened 
the way for the promotion of the Aflemad-ul- 
Dowlat. The two brothers of Noor-Mahil were 
raifed to the firft rank of nobility, by the titles of 
A&icad Chan and Afiph Jah. Her numerous 
relations poured in from Tartary, upon hearing 
of the fortune of the houfe of Aiafs. Some of 
them were gratified with high employments, all 
with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled 
with the fplendor of his high ftation. He was 
a man of probity in private life, of ability in 
office. He became a great and good minifter. 
His name is revered to this day in Hindoftan. 
The talents of her brothers were rather popular 
than great. They behaved with honour and mo¬ 
deration upon every occafion ; ftrangcrs to info- 
lence, and enemies to oppreffion. The invidi- 
oufnefs of their fituation did not raife envy. 
Men allowed, that merit intitled them more to 
their high ftations, than their relation to the fa¬ 
vourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of 
Hindoftan remark. That no family ever rofe fo 
fuddenly, or fo defervedly, to rank and eminence, 
than the family of Chaja Aiafs; and this is our 
apology for the minute relation of their progrefs 
to greatnefs. 
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Prudent admintftratkn — Infur reckons quelled—Bad 
fuccefs in the Decan—Emperor s progrefs to Aj- 
mere*'—Peace with the Rana—Prince Churrum 
in favour—Character of Sultan Purvez—An 
Englijh Ambafador—His reception at Ajmere — 
Tranfadions at court — Power of the Sultana — 
Progrefs to Mando — To Guzerat—The emperor's 
return to Agra—Death and character of the 
Vifier . 

The charms of the Sultana eftranged the mind 
of Jehangire from all public affairs. Eafy in his 
temper, and naturally voluptuous, the powers of 
his foul were locked up in a pleafing enthufiafm 
of love, by the engaging convention and extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of Noor-Mahil. The ftate, how¬ 
ever, did not fufi'er from the negligent indolence 
of the emperor. An ample field was left for the 
virtues and abilities of the new vifier ; who turn¬ 
ed his attention more to domeftic improvement 
than to foreign conqueft. Agriculture, which 
had been much neglected, was encouraged. Ma¬ 
ny provinces, defolated by former dilturbances 
and wars, were, by degrees, repeopled and cul¬ 
tivated. Security of property was given to the 
farmer; ihe induftry of the mechanic was pro¬ 
tected. The country afl'uraed a new face : the 
h 2 ufeful 
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ufefu! arts were revived and flourilhed in the ci¬ 
ties. The vifier even extended his improvements 
to defarts. Fore Its, formerly the haunts of wiid 
/ beads, were cut down j and villages and towns 
began to rife in folitudes. Infurredion and rebel¬ 
lion were not heard of, becaufe there was no op- 
prelfion: idlenefs being difcouraged, robberies 
were things unknown. The revenues of the em¬ 
pire gradually increafed ; to prevent extortion 
in the collection, every Suba was obliged to tranf- 
mit monthly to court, a hate of the improve¬ 
ments and regulations made, in confequence of 
public inftru&ions from Agra. When the im¬ 
provements were not adequate to the taxes, the 
Subas were either feverely reprimanded, or de¬ 
graded. No diftin&ions were made in the admini- 
flration of juilice, between the Mahpmmedan and 
Hindoo. .Both were worfinppers of God, each 
in his way; both members of the fame commu¬ 
nity, and fubje&s of the fame lord. 

When the father of the Sultana was thus em¬ 
ployed, in internal regulations for the good of 
the empire, new commotions arofe near its 
northern frontier. The Afgans, a fierce and un- 
tradtable people, natives of the mountains beyond 
the Indus, always thirfting after daughter and 
plunder, could not long endure peace. Thefe 
barbarians were encouraged to infurreftion, by 
the abfence of Shaw Bee Chan, Suba of Cabul, 
from the capital of the province of that name. 
The Suba had been obliged to make a journey 
northward, to lettle fome affairs on the frontiers } 
and Majin-uLMuIuc, the deputy governor of Ca- 
bul, fuffered hiinfelf to be Apprized in the city 
by the infurgents. They entered Cabul, with a con- 
fiderable army, and began to exercife all the 
cruelties of war. The inhabitants, rendered de- 
fperats by misfortune, took arms againft the plun¬ 
derers. 
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derers* The city became a fcene of daughter and 
diftrefs* Nadili Meidani, a gallant man, and an 
officer of rank in the province, battened to the 
reliet of Cabul. Some of the banditti fled * ma¬ 
ny were put to the fword* I he fugitives were 
purfucd to their mountains, and the rebellion 
quafned. Thefe tranfaftions happened in # the 
month of Siffer, of the fixth year of Jehangire. 

An infurreftion happened in Bengal toward 
the clofe of the fame year. Afman, an Afgan, 
defcerided of the race of the Pa tan princes, who 
reigned in India before the empire fell under the 
dominion of the houfe of Timur, flirted up a 
rebellion* He had formerly made many attempts 
to recover the throne of his fathers ; but to is 
was his mod formidable and refolute effort. Su- 
jait, an officer of rank, was difpatched agaitnt 
the rebel by I flam Chan, Suha of Bengal- Both 
armies foon came to an aft ion* Sujait was on 
the point of being defeated. He drove his ele¬ 
phant, as the laft retort of defpair, through the 
thickelt of the enemy, in fearch ol Afman, who 
was mounted on a horfe. The elephant having 
feized the horfe, dafhed him and his rider again!! 
the ground ; but when the animal was about to 
tread the unfortunate Afman under his feet, one 
of his attendants came and wounded the elephant 
in the trunk. The elephant, with the pain of the 
wound, plunged in fuch a manner, tliat bnjuit 
was thrown off, and fell headlong on the groirnd- 
His life was laved by his men; who feeing 
him expofmg his perfon, became lefs careful 
about their own. In their effort to extricate their 
chief, they repuffed the eneiny. Afman, bitilled 
with his fall, was carried back to his tent, where 
he foon after expired- His death gave the victory 
to Sujait, and quafhed the rebellion m Bengal. 
Sujair, for this fignal feivice, was raifed by the 
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A. D- emperor to the title of Rnftum Ziraan, which 
HiV' fignihes the Hercules of the Age. 
ioao. i he infurreftion in Bengal was fcarce quelled, 
when another of a more extraordinary nature hap- 
in Behar, pened in the neighbouring province of Behar. 

A man of low degree, whofe name was Cuttub, 
defcended of the Rohilla tribe of Afgans, and a 
native of Atcha, found his way to Behar. That 
province was pofTefled by a number of his nation, 
who had fettled there under the Patan empire. 
He affirmed that he was the prince Chufero, the 
reigning emperor’s fon ; and he accompanied his 
impofture with a probable (lory of his efcape 
from prifon. The misfortunes of Chufero had 
rendered him popular. Many believed the tale. 
Many, in love with innovation and fpoil, joined 
the ftandard of Cuttub. He numbered, in lefs 
than a week, feven thoufand among his 
followers. He affirmed immediately the Imperial 
titles, and advanced with his rnotely army of ban¬ 
ditti, toward Patna, the capital of the province 
of Behar. Afid Chan, the Suba of the province, 
was abfent at Gazrpoor, about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Pama ; and his deputy com¬ 
manded in the city, when Cuttub appeared be¬ 
fore it. 

Qtialhed. The city of Patna was too large and iil-garri- 
foned with troops to make any defence. Cuttub 
entered it, with little oppofition. He took pcf- 
feffion of the palace, women, and wealth of the 
Suba; and giving up Patna to plunder, divided 
the ipoil among his adherents. Some, who were 
no Grangers to the perfon of Sultan Chufero, 
.endeavoured to expofe the impofture. They fuf- 
fered for their rafhnefs, and were put to death. 
Some, comcious of the impofition, were afraid 
to own their folly ; and, having gone fo far were 
unwilling and afhamed to recede. Affil himfelf. 


JEHANGIRE. 

at fir ft, gave foine credit to a report brought 
from all quarters- He knew not how to behave. 
He affe&ed the party of Chufero ; and he feared 
the emperor. Ten days after Patna was furprifed ' 
by Cuttub, Affil was convinced,' by various let- 
ters, that the leader of the mfurre&ion was not 
the prince. He haliened from Gazipoor, with 
all the forces he could collect. On the third day 
he prefented himfelf before Patna. Cuttub 
inarched out and gave him battle. The infurgents 
were defeated and fled. In the hurry of their 
flight they negle&ed to fhut the gates ; and the 
enemy entered at their heels. The pretended 
prince, driven to the laft extremity, fhut himfelf 
up, with a few friends, in the Suba’s houfe. He 
defended himfelf for feme time. Affil, having loft 
twenty men in endeavouring to fcale the wails, 
was fo fonur.ate as to kill the impoitor with a 
brick-bat; and thus a ridiculous kind of death 
put an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub. 

Intelligence of this infurreftion arrived at the 
court of Agra, at the fame time with the news of 
its being quelled. Frelh difturbances broke out 
in a different corner of the empire. Amarbinka, 
prince of Odipour, in the Decan, fetting fuddenly 
upon the Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated 
them. The action happened near the city of 
Brampour, among the mountains of Balagat. The 
emperor was alarmed. He placed his fecond fon, 
Purvez, at the head of thirty- thoufan-d horfe; and 
gave him, at the fame time, a com mi (bon to take 
the command of all the troops on the confines of 
the Imperial dominions and tile Decan. the 
force, had it even been well conducted, was no 
more than adequate to the lervice. Amar Sinka, 
who went under the title ot Rana, nr the Prince, 
by way of eminence, deduced his defcent from 
the Imperial family, who reigned in the great 
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city of Kinoge over all India for many centuries, 
before that empire was invaded by the followers of 
Mahommed. He added power to his noble birth. 
He poffafed the greater part of the territories 
which compofe the extenfive dominions of the 
prefent Mahrattors; and the lawful heir of his 
lamilv bears, to this day, the name of Prince 
among that powerful arittocracy. 

Many, nobles of the firlt rank and renown 
. attended Sultan Purvez in this expedition. 
The moft conliderable were Chan Jehan, defcend- 
ed of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned 
before the ho life of Timur, inHindoftan; Mirza 
Abdul Rahim, who derived liis pedigree from 
Timur; and Chan Cbanan, the fon of the fa¬ 
mous Byram, who had been regent during the 
minority of the emperor Akbar.‘ Th6fe com- 
pofed the prince’s council. But they carried their 
former feuds into their deliberations. They were 
unanimous in nothing, jealoufy, in its moft for¬ 
bidding form, appeared in alt their debates ; and 
they could not even ahftain from indecent reflec¬ 
tions upon one another. The fpirit of dif- 
cord fpread from the council of war to the 
army. Each of the great Omrahs had his 
partizans and abettors. Faction and tumult 
reigned in every corner of the camp. The 
prince was naturally mild ; he wanted experience; 
and he was deftitute of that intrepid firmnefs and 
feverity, which is neceflary to awe mankind into 
obedience. He defcended to in treaty where he 
ought to command ; and when he endeavoured 
to reconcile them, their paflion became more in¬ 
flamed, as every check was removed by his known 
foftnefs of difpofition. 

I he army in the mean time advanced. Within 
a few days march of Brampour, the Imperialifts 
came inflight of the enemy. Men generally be¬ 
come united at the approach of danger. It hap¬ 
pened 
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pened otherwife here. The fpirit of Difcord and 
Envy had been been let loofe ; and the Omrahs 
feared the enemy lei's, than the fuccefs that might 
attend the advice of any one of themfelves. Chan v 
]ehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed troin 
him in opinion ; as the enemy was too advan- 
tageourty ported in the hills. Abdul Rahim, was 
for entering the Rana’s country by another road. 
The prince was ready to adopt any refolution, 
upon which they all fhould agree. This was im¬ 
partible. The at my lay inactive. 1 he air in the 
camp became putrid. Fevers raged. The ene¬ 
my hovered round on the mountains. Proviftcns 
and forage became fcarce : the fields around were 
red with the freih graves of the dead. But though 
the council of war difagreed about an attack, they 
concurred in a retreat. They fled with precipita¬ 
tion to Ajrnere. The enemy hung on their rear. 
The Omrahs wrote feparately letters to court, 
with accufations againft each other’s conduct. 
Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, diverted of 
all his employments ; and he even thought hirn- 
felf happy in being able to fave his life. The dis¬ 
grace of this nobleman redounded not to the ho¬ 
nour of Chan Jehan. That lord, through whofe 
accufations Chan Chananchiefly fell, renderedhim- 
felf odious by ingratitude. He had been educated 
in the family of Chan Chanan: he had rifcn, 
through his infiuence, to all his honours and 
offices. 

Jehangire, alarmed at the bad fuccefs of his 
arms againft the Rana, difpatched Mohabet Chan 
to take the command of the army. He could not 
have made a better choice. Mohabet was brave 
in action, intrepid in deliberation j full of dignity 
and fpirit; under the abfolute dominion of judg¬ 
ment and good conduct. Furvez was recalled to 
the prefence. The unfortunate ilfue of the cam¬ 
paign was aievere blow to that prince. It affected 
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his reputation; it loft him his father’s affeftions; 
and even his profpeft of fucceeding to the throne. 
Thought the choice which jehangire had made 
of a general to command his forces againft the 
Rana feemed to promife fuccefs, the event did 
not anfwer the emperorY fanguine expectations. 
The army was in too bad a condition, to be fud- 
denly reftored to difcipline and order. Mohabet 
could not, with any affurance of victory, (hew 
them to the enemy- Jehangire was naturally im¬ 
patient, On the fecond of Shaban, of the one 
thoufand and twenry-fecond year of the Higera, 
he moved the Lefcar or Imperial camp, with a 
profeffed deiign of putting himfelf at the head of 
the troops employed againft the Rana. The 
magnificence of the emperor’s progrefs to Ajmere, 
deferves a brief description. When the monarchs 
of Hindoftan take the field, their camps are a 
kind of moving cities. That of* jehangire, in his 
prefen t progrefs, was in circumference at lea ft 
twenty miles, The Lefcar is divided, like a re¬ 
gular town, into fquares, alleys, and ftreets. 
The royal pavilion is always erefted in the cen¬ 
ter ; no man raifes his nearer than the diftanee of 
a mulket-lhot around. Every man of quality, 
every artificer, knows his ground, the fpace al¬ 
lotted for him, on which fide, how far from the 
emperor he mu ft pitch his tent. The pavilions 
of the great officers of the court are, at a diftanee, 
known by their fplendor; at hand, by marks 
which dillinguifh the various ranks of the owners. 
The fhops and apartments of tradefmen are aifo 
known by rule; and no man is for a moment at 
a lofs how to fupply his wants* The Lefcar, from 
a rifing ground, furnifhes one of the molt agree¬ 
able profpefts in the world. Starting up, in a 
few hours, in an uninhabited plain, it raifes the 
idea of a city buiie by enchantment; and fiiis the 

mind 
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mind with delightful wonder and furprize. Even A. r>- 
thofe who leave their houfes in cities, to follow 
the prince in his progrefs, are frequently fo charm- iczi. 
ed with the Lefcar, when fituated in a beautiful ^ 

and convenient place, that they cannot prevail 
with themfelves to remove. To prevent this in¬ 
convenience to the court, the emperor, after luf- 
ficient time is allowed to the tradefmen to follow, 
orders them to be burnt out of their tents. 

Though the emperor, at his departure from Prnce 
Agra, declared that he was to command in per- 
l’on his army in the Decan, that fervice was ac- yommani 
tually deftined for Sultan Churrum, his third Di * 
Ion. That prince left Ajmere on the twentieth 
of Zicada. He was more fuccefsful than his bro¬ 
ther. Having fuperfeded Mohabet, he entered 
the mountains without hefitation. The enemy 
was feized with a panic, and fled before him. 

He made himfelf mailer of Brampour, the capital 
of the Rana’s dominions, with little oppofition. 

Several fkirmifhes were fought; blit no decifive 
battle. The Rana fued for peace. His fon Kin- 
war Kirren came, with magnificent prefents to 
the prince. Churrum received him with appa¬ 
rent kindnefs and great diftinftion. The Rana 
himfelf, encouraged by Chuirunds reception of 
his fon, came unexpectedly into the prefence. 

He threw himfelf at the feet of Churrum, who 
very courteoully raifed him, took him in his arms, 
and obliged him to fit on his right hand. 

The Rana opened the conference, by cxcufing 
his own behaviour, the outrages committed by term*, 
his people: and he extolled the clemency of the 
prince, who, though fuperior in the field, was 
willing to grant an equitable peace. Churrum 
knew that the blame of the war did not reft on 
the Hindoos. He therefore replied. That excufes 
pn the fide of the Rana were unneceffary; that 
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it was the duty of every prince to exert the power 
placed in his hands, in defence ofhisfubjeas and 
dominions; hut as war had been kindled, and 
the fortune of the Mahommedans had prevailed, 
he thought it his duty to ufe his fuccefs with mo¬ 
deration; and that he was willing to put an im¬ 
mediate end to all differences, by a foiid and 
lading peace. The Rana confented to pay a tri¬ 
bute to the family of Timur. Some difficulties 
arofe about the fum : the decifion was left to Je¬ 
hangire. To finilh the treaty, as well as to be 
a;i hoftage for the liana’s faith. Kin war Kirren, 
that prince’s fon, was difpatched to the Imperial 
prefence, jehangire, at the time, kept his court 
at Ajmere. lie received Kinwar with great dif- 
tinftion. He prefented him with arms, jewels, 
a rich drefs for hhnfelf, and one for each of his 
principal attendants. He alfo gave to the prince 
an Imperial elephant, fumptuoufly caparifoned, 
and one hundred fme Perfran horfes. He created 
him by patent an Omfah of five thoufand: but 
all thefe were fplendid badges of flavery ; and the 
means of degradation from his former indepen¬ 
dence and ra;ik. Peace was finally fettled, upon 
the terms propofed by Churrum. 

The fuccefs of the expedition into the Decan, 
raifed to a high pitch the reputation of Churrum. 
His father’s afi'edion for him grew with his fame. 
Men began to turn their eyes upon him, as the 
heir-apparent of the throne. Jehangire treated 
him, in his converfatron, with the higheft di- 
Itinflion; and he feemed anxious to exprefs to the 
world his affeftion and regard. A court was ap¬ 
pointed for him. Dilates were fettled upon him, 
for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thoufand 
horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot, fubjeft only to 
his commands. Sultan Purvez, in the mean 
time, declined in his father’s efteem in proper- 
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tion as Churrura rofe. The prince Chufero was 
{till in clofe confinement; and a fair field was 
left for the ambition of Churrum. 

During the tranfaftions in the Decan, a ridi¬ 
culous whim rofe in the emperor’s mind. He 
ordered his ears to he bored ; and then he hun^ ror. 
them with large pearls. An ediCfc was iffued to 
forbid the court to all nobles who fiiould not do 
the fame. He, in the mean time, diftribmed a 
vaft quantity ot pearls and jewels among the no¬ 
bility, to induce them to pay obedience to the 
ediCt. Many, however, were refractory. Ear¬ 
rings are the badge of flavery among the Indians; 
and the Mahonmiedans, though fubjeCl to defpot- 
ifin, wiflied to avoid the appearance of being 
flaves. Jehangire himfelf gives a ridiculous rea- 
fon for this innovation in drefs. In his memoirs 
of the firft twelve years of his reign, he excufes 
the introduction of ear-rings, from a motive of 
religion, to the fuperftitions of which, he was by 
no means often fubjea. His father Akbar, it 
was pretended, by the merit of a pilgrimage to 
Ajmere, to the learned and religious Chaja Moin- 
ul-dien, had been bleffed with children. Jehan¬ 
gire was the firft fruits of this piece of devotion : 
and he faid, in the preamble to his edict, that 
he, who was brought into being by the prayers 
of Chaja, could do no lefs than become his Have, 
and wear the marks of fervitude. His reafons 
appeared fo abfurd and fuperftitious, that fome 
of tbe nobles taxed him with favouring idolatry. 

The effeminate cuftotn was, however, introduced 
by the weight of the Imperial authority ; and it 
ftill remains a blot on Jehangire’s memory, and 
a lafting mark of the weaknefs of his mind. 

On the twentieth of Mohirrim of the 1024, 

Sultan Churrum returned to court, covered with 
aurels. He was received by Jehangire with dMibof" 
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marks of the highefi: efteem and affection, which 5 
the artful prince converted to means favourable 
to his fchemes of ambition, and to gratify his 
paffion for revenge. Chan Azim, already men¬ 
tioned as the principal abettor of Chufero’s rebel¬ 
lion, was accufed by Churrum of intended treafon. 
He had long been excluded from the councils of 
hate ; and though his government of Malava had 
been continued to him, it was more from a fear of 
his influence, than from a refpeft to his character 
and perfon. Habituated to the high office of viher, 
in the reign of Akbar, he could not brook his 
want of power. He fpoke incautioufly of go¬ 
vernment ; and it is faid, that he aft a ally medi¬ 
tated to render himfelf independent of the em¬ 
pire, in his own province of Malava. He was 
ieized before his fchemes were ripe for execution, 
carried to Gualiar, and imprifoned in that im¬ 
pregnable fortrefe. Raja Man Singh, the next 
great adherent of prince Chufero, died in the 
courfe of the fame year, in hi3 government of 
Bengal. He was chief of (he Raj a put princes. 
His honour was great, his reputation high. In 
the wars of Akbar he fignalized himfelf upon 
many nccaiions. lie w>as very inllrumental in 
the conquell oi Bengal; the government of which, 
as a reward for his fervices, he retained to his 
death. His fon Bao Singh fueceeded him in his 
lu buffi ip ; being railed by the emperor to the rank 
of anOmrah oi five thoufand horfe, by the title 
ol Mirza Rajagi. 

When Sul tan'.Churrum carried all things before 
him in the Imperial prefence, his elder brother 
Purvez refid ed with all the pomp of royalty at 
Brampour, as governor of the dominion and pro¬ 
vince of Cahdeiffi. Chan Chanan, in fome tnea- 
fure reftoied to favour, remained with Purvez, 
and managed, under him, the affairs of the pro¬ 
vince. Jn the end of the autumn of the 1024 

of 
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©f the Rigera, Sir Thomas Roe, the Engliih Ara- 
baflador to the court ol Agra, arrived at Bram- 
pour. Politenefs and affability were natural to 
Purvez. Full of honour and good-nature, his 
virtues were of the milder call: too indolent for 
the fatigues of bufinefs, diffident of his own abi¬ 
lities. He poffeffed the perfonal courage of a 
good foldier ; but he was deftitute of the conduit 
neceffary to a great general. Pie followed impli¬ 
citly the advice of others, when there was no dif- 
agreement in their opinions; when there was, he 
was embarraffed, and could not decide. His ge¬ 
nius fuited times of tranquillity ; and had he lived 
to poffel's the throne, he might have rendered his 
people happy, from his invariable clemency and 
love of domeftic quiet. 

When the arrival of Sir Thomas at Brampour 
was announced, by the proper officer, to the 
prince, he fent him a polite meffage to come into 
his prefence. The ambaffador obeyed; and Pur¬ 
vez prepared to receive him in Hate. In the 
outward court of the palace, a hundred gentle¬ 
men on horfeback formed a lane, through which 
the ambaffador, conducted by the Cutwal, paffed. 
In the inner court, the prince fa: mounted in a 
gallery, under a royal canopy. The nobles, ac¬ 
cording to their rank, formed a line on either 
fide. The chief fecretary ftood on the Heps of 
the throne, and conveyed, in the concifeft terms, 
to the prince, whatever was add relied to him 
from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courtejus and obliging; he 
paffed from the ufual ceremonies required from 
ambaffadors, and affefted to treat Sir Thomas 
after the manner of his own country. A finnan 
was immediately iffutd, for a permiffion to an 
LngJifli factory to fettle at Brampour. The prince 
invited the ambaEiidor to a private conference, 

to 
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a . p. to thank him for his prefents; infinuating, that 
|*' 5 - he was anxious to throw off that ftate and dittance, 
i 6 ± 4 . with which he was obliged to receive him, be- 
^ fore fo great an appearance of nobles. 

Ttaiifci&i- jehaiigire, in the mean time, kept his court 
°=V he at Ajmere. He feeoied infane upon the article 
A jitters. °f paying honours to Chaja. He ordered a mag¬ 
nificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood 
of Ajmere, for Bafiza jeromal, the faint's dauglv 
ter: the holy man himfelf, from the aufterity 
of his principles, not chufing, by an acceptance 
of prefents, to depart from the Simplicity of life 
and philofophical character which had raifed his 
fame. The palace built fur Jemma! was remark¬ 
able for beauty and fixation* Fine baths were 
erected over natural fountains; and exrenlive 
gardens were laid out around it, with great ele¬ 
gance and tafte. Tranquillity prevailed over all 
the empire. The motions of the army in the 
Decan were rather parade than war. Luxury 
prevailed in every form. The magnificence of 
the favourite Sultana was beyond all bounds. 
Expen five pageants, fumptuous entertainments, 
were the whole bufinefs of the court. The voice 
of mmic never ceafed by day in the ftreet; the 
fky was enlightened at night* with fire-works and 
illuminations. 

TV fi'ng- In the mid It of this feftMty and joy, the Eng- 
MLdor lifh ambaffaiior arrived at Ajmere. He was re- 
terriYtfs lit ceived by jehangire with the utmdft affability 
and poliienefs. He even prevented the ambaffa- 
dor with expreffions of refpect for his matter, and 
felicitations to himfelf upon his fafe arrival at 
court, The prefents given by the ambaffador 
were agreeable to the emperor ; but a fine coach 
lent by King James pleafed him mofl of all. He 
even had the impatience to go into it that very 
night, and to defire the ambaffudor’s fervants 

to 
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to draw him around the court of the palace. A, Ii. 
Sultan Churrum, at the time, was all-powerful 
in the affairs of the (late. To him the ambaflador 1024. 
applied, as lord of Surat, to red refs the grievances 
of the Englilh at that port. The prince was cour¬ 
teous, and promifed fair; but he was an enemy 
to ail Chfiftians, whom he called Idolaters; and 
moft of all an enemy to the Engli 111 . The empe¬ 
ror’s favour for the ambaflador prevailed, in feme 
meafure, over the prince’s prejudices and obfti- 
nacy. In the month of January 1615, a firman 
was obtained for the eftablilhment of a factory at 
Surat. But it was worded with caution, defec¬ 
tive and circumfcribed. 

In the end of the year 1024, two infurreftions DifWr ?- 
happened in the kingdom of Guzerat. The firft <3umar. 
was a rebellion excited by a youth, defeended of 
the ancient kings of that country: the fecond 
was an extraordinary incurfion of the Coolies, a 
race of robbers, who, from their defarts, infelted 
the highways and cultivated country. The young 
rebel aflumed the title of Bahadar Shaw. Before 
he could execute any thing material he died, and 
Guzerat was relieved from the threatened misfor¬ 
tune of a civil war. Abdalla Chan was ordered, 
from the Decan, againft the Coolies. He had 
Commanded the Imperial army againft the Ra- 
na, in the intermediate fpace of time between 
the recall of Mohabet and the arrival of prince 
Churrum. He was fuccefsful; but his glory was 
obfeured by the fuperior reputation of the prince, 
who fucceeded him. Jehangire was not infenii- 
ble of the valour and abilities of Abdalla. To 
leave a fair field to his favourite fon, he removed 
the general to Guzerat. The emperor departed 
from his ufual humanity, in his inftruftions to 
Abdalla. The Coolies were a barbarous and 
cruel race of men: and Jehangire gave direftions 
Vol. III. M "to 
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a n. to extirpate the whole tribe, as enemies to the 
h/J/ re ^ »iankind. 

>°-+- Abdaila arrived with great expedition at Ahme- 
^aMd, capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs 
br Ab- who, from the hopes of booty, and through fear, 

d “ IJa * had joined the Coolies, fubmitted to him in his 

march. With live hundred felect men, the ge¬ 
neral left Ahtnedabad ; and he made fo much ex¬ 
pedition, that he entered the mountainous and 
almoft impervious country of the Coolies, before 
they had any intelligence of his inarch. The 
two principal chiefs of the banditti were Eder 
and I.ael. Abdaila fat down fuddenly before the 
caftie of Eder. lhat chief, not intimidated, 
marched out and gave him battle. After an ob- 
ftinate conflict of fome hours, the Coolies were 
obliged to fly. Eder took the way of the delart; 
and left his ctiftle and treasure to the victor. 
Eaei, in the mean time, was on an excurfion of 
depredation in another corner of Guzerat. Lie 
Ii.id robbed a great caravan of all its merchan¬ 
dize ; and it was the news of this misfortune that 
dtrefted Abdaila to the enemy. Lael had under 
him three thoufand horfe and twelve thoufand 
foot: but Abdaila had been reinforced. The 
Cooii did not decline battle. The adtion was 
bloody. Victory declared for Abdaila; and the 
head of Lael, who was flam in the fight, was 
placed over one of the gates of Ahmedabad. 

! Ihe im'urredtion at Guzerat was fearce quelled, 
Cihnl W'hen the Afgans, the natives of the mountains 
r t ^d. between India and Perfia, revolted; and iffuing 
front their hills, laid wafte the neighbouring 
country, in the province of Cabul. Shaw BecT, 
governor of Cab nl, marched again It the infur- 
gents. 1 hey had the folly to come to a regular 
battle with that Suba; and they were defeated. 
Shaw Bee made the belt ufe of his vidtory. He 

purfued 
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purfued the fugitives beyond Candahar; and re- A- D. 
ftored his province to its former tranquillity* \^' 

During the refidence of Sultan Purvez in 1024* 
Brampour, the capita! of Chandeifh, Chan jehin, 
already mentioned, as an Omrah of great dif- ce f s in the 
tinftion, defeended from (he royal family of Lodi, Dec ^- 
commanded the Imperial army, in fubordination 
to the prince; and pufiied his expeditions into 
the unconquered kingdoms of the Decan* Ma- 
leck-Amber was at the head of the confederacy 
againlt the Imperial invaficm* Nothing of con- 
fequence was done by Chan Jehan, on account 
of dilputes between the officers of the army. 

The prince Purvez was ordered to take the com¬ 
mand in perfon* Upon his appearance at the 
head of the Imperial troops, feveral chiefs fob- 
nutted; and paid the aecuftomed tribute. Ma- 
leek Amber hood out alone. The Rana broke 
his treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger 
alarmed jehangire. He had a better opinion of 
the military abilities of Sultan Chut rum, than of 
thofe of Purvez. The former was ordered to fu- 
perfede the latter, which was at once reckoned 
unjuft and impolitic; as Churrum was as much 
detelled by the foldiers, as Purvez was beloved* 

In the month of June, one thoufand fix hun- Sultan 
dred and lixteen, according to our computation of 
time, the prince Churrum marched from Ajmere to changed 
the Decan. His father, before his departure, con- j a e ^ w 
ferred upon him the title of Shaw jehan, or King j 
or the World. This name he retained even 
after his acceffion to the empire ; and he was 
dillinguilhed by it, during the remainder of his 
father’s reign; that of Churrum being, from his go¬ 
ing upon the prelent expedition, laid for ever alide. 

The friends of the family of Timur, rep refen ted 
to the emperor the danger of fending the younger 
to fuperfede the elder brother ; confidering the 
M 2 anungfiues 
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A. D. animofities which fubfifted between them* u No 
matter/’ faid Jehangire, let them fight it out* 
1025. l T he viftor lhall manage the war in the Decan : 
“ the vanquilhed may return to me,” The 
fpeech of a lunatic, more than that of a pru¬ 
dent prince* Purvey however, was of a milder 
difpofition, than to pufh his refentment fo far* 
He quietly refigned the command ; and was fuc- 
ceeded by Shaw Jehan, much againlt the inclina¬ 
tion of the army* 

Forces the Shaw jehan having carried from Ajmere a 
Ke 1 Decan great reinforcement, upon his arrival, fet the ar- 
to a peace. ni y motion toward the enemy* The princes 
of the Decan were intimidated; and they were 
divided among themfelves. They retreated at 
Shaw Jehan’s approach, and fent ambaflfadors to 
fue for peace- Shaw Jehan, glad of an opportu¬ 
nity of eclipiing Sultan Purvez, received their 
fubmillion upon eafy terms. Maleck Amber, 
again deferred, had the refolution not to accede 
to the pacification. Shaw Jehan, anxious to re¬ 
turn with his laurels to court, left the war fuf- 
pended by a partial truce, rather than finilhed by 
a folid peace. On the eleventh of Sbawal, of 
the one thoufand and twenty-fix th of the Higeia, 
he arrived in the prefence ; accompanied by the 
princes who had fubinitted to his arms* Their 
refpe&ive tributes were foon fettled, and they were 
permitted to return* 

Catifeof The fuccefs of this expedition was by no means 
g-tr* t ^ ie Shaw Jehan's prudent and refolute 

cei*. conduct The way to a pacification had been 
paved before he left Ajmere. The emperor, juftly 
aftonifhed at the fmall progrefsof his arms in the 
Decan, enquired minutely into the caufe. Chan 
Chanan, who managed every thing under Sultan 
Purvez, was feeretly in the pay of the enemy. 
He clogged every meafure ; and rendered every 

expedition 
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expedition of no effect. He long endeavoured, a. n. 
by his friends at court, to prevent the removal of j£ ,s - 
Purvez. The emperor had taken his refolution. 

Shaw Jehan was deftined for the command of the v —■' 
army ; and Chan Chanan, to deprive him of the 
honour of a vi&ory over an enemy, who had ap¬ 
parently refilled all his own and his pupil’s efforts, 
perfuaded the confederates to fue for peace, in 
the Imperial prefence} without alleging their fear 
of Shaw Jehan as anyways conducive to their of¬ 
fers of pacification. The emperor, however, 
would not receive their fubmiflion, but through 
the hands of the prince ; anxious to raife the con- 
fequence of his favourite fon in the eyes of his 
fubjefds. 

In the month of December of the year one The em- 
thoufand fix hundred and fixteen, according to the 
Chriflian tera, the emperor, with all the accuf- from 
tomed magnificence of his march, left Ajmere. A i mere ‘ 
His profeffed defign was to approach nearer to 
his army on the frontiers, to give them fpirit with 
his prefence. After a tedious journey, he arrived 
at Mando, in the province of Malava ; and took 
up his refidence in that city. He did one very 
popular aftion on his march. Paffing by the place 
where his fon Chufero was confined, he ordered 
his coach * to flop at the gate. The prince, by 
his commands, was brought before him. His 
chains were flruck off j and he was placed upon 
one of the Imperial elephants. The people were 
overjoyed at the releafe of Chufero. His affability, 
and the beauty of his perfon, recommended him 
to the vulgar; and they loved him on account of 
his misfortunes. Many caufes concurred to make 
she emperor adopt this meafure. He was in-, 
formed, that fome friends of Shaw Jehan were 

^ The lame that was fent him as a prefent by our James I. 
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plotting againft the life of Gbufero. The tntnif- 
ter, Alaph Jah, the favourite Sultana’s brother, 
had alfo behaved rudely to the unfortunate prince, 
and betrayed fymploms of diflike and revenge. 
Shaw Jehdn was probably at the bottom of ail. 
His friends, without his permiffion, would fcarce 
have attempted the life of his brother; and he 
had been lately married to the daughter of Afaph 
Jah. The emperor was enraged at their wicked- 
nefs and preemption; and, by an act of power, 
fruftrated, for the time, their defigns. 

The power of Noor-Mahil over the emperor’s 
affections, had not in the lead: abated. She, for the 
molt parr, ruled over him withabfolute fway: fome- 
times his fpirit broke forth beyond her control]I. 
Her brother’s alliance with Shaw Jehan, kept her 
in the intcreft of that' prince: and her averfion to 
Chuferoand Pur vez was equal toher regard for him. 
An edifit was iflued to change her name from Noor- 
Maliil into that of Noor-Jehfin, or the Light of 
the World. To dillinguiih her from the other 
wives of the emperor, die was always addreffed by 
the title of Siiahb, or Emprefs: Her name 
was joined with that of the emperor, on the cur¬ 
rent coin. She was the fpring which moved the 
great machine of ihe ft ate. Her family took 
rank immediately after the princes of the blood, 
i hey were admitted, at all hours, into the prefence j 
nor were they excluded from the mod fecret 
apartments of the feraglio. By her influence, 
Chan Azirn, the late vifier, was releafed from 
his confinement in Gualiar, and admitted into 
court. 

It was after Jehangire’s arrival at Mando, that 
the affairs of the Decan weie fettled. The Eng- 
Idh ambaffadoy remained ftill at court. The af¬ 
fability and good-nature of Jehangire did not, 
for fome time, overbalance Shaw Jehan’s aver¬ 
fion 
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fion to the Englifh nation* An incident at Surat a, tx 
was magnified into an infillt upon the Imperial l*?*- 
power, by the prince and bis party. The am- ^£7' 
baffador, however, removed the emperor *s jea- 
loufy : and he had the addrefs to g&in, at laft, the 
favour of the prince, the in ini tier, and the em- 
prefs ; and obtained the privileges of trade, which 
were the objeft of his enabaffy. An ambaffador 
from Ferfia was not fo fii'ccefsFitl: he was re¬ 
ceived with little ceremony, and difmilTed with a 
coolnefs little fbort of contempt* He came to 
negotiate a loan at the court of Agra; and je- 
hangire was in no humour to give any of his mo¬ 
ney away- The emperor even defeended into 
meannefs, on the occalion. The Peffian had been 
ferved in all necefiarieS from court* A bill was 
ordered to be lent him, when he announced his 
defigh of departing. He was obliged 10 pay the 
iaft farthing; but theprefems which he had brought 
for the emperor were valued, and deducted from 
the fum demanded. 

The emperor, having fettled the affairs of the Emperor's 
Decan, and fpent at Mando feventeen months, , t0 
in hunting and other rural amufements, marched, and return 
with his Lefcar, or great camp, into the kingdom to Asr ** 
of Guzerat* In the latter end of die Autumn of 
the one thou[and and twenty-feventh of the ITige- 
ra, he arrived at Ahmedabfld, the capital of Gu- 
zerat. He took, from that city, the route of 
Camhait ; where he had ordered mips and magni¬ 
ficent barges to.be ready for him, to take his amufe- 
ment on the ocean, with all his court* Ke was 
foon tired of the agitation of the veffels on the 
waves ; and returned to Ahmed a bad, on the fe- 
cond of Ramzan, of the year one thoufand and 
twenty-feven. He did not long remain at Abme- 
dabad* He took the route of Agra, and arrived 
in that capital after an abfence of near live years* 

Soon 
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A. n. Soon after the court returned to Agra, the 
H’ 8 good old vifier, ACtemad-ul-Dowla, the emperor’s 
toa7*. father-in-law, gave up a life, which, on account 
v —■of his many virtues, had become dear to the peo- 
char'ftrr d pie* E re d up in the fchool of Adverfity, ACte- 
<>f the vi mad-ui-Dowla had learned tp fiibdue his paflions, 
er ‘ to liften to the dictates of Reafon, to feel 
fo the misfortunes of mankind. Having raifed 
himfelf from fervitude to authority, from indi¬ 
gence to honour and wealth, he knew the duties 
of every flation. He was not lefs converfant with 
the world in practice, than he was from his ex- 
ten five reading and the well-weighed reflections 
of his own mind. An ceconomift in every thing, 
but in charity, he was only covetous of wealth to 
relieve the needy and the poor. He chafe rather 
to maintain the dignity of his rank by the num¬ 
ber of his friends, than by that of domedics, fol¬ 
lowers, and flaves. The people loved him as a 
father, but feared him as a father too; for he 
tempered feverity with moderation, and lenity 
with the rigour of the laws. The empire flou- 
riflied under his wife adminiftration. No evil but 
luxury prevailed. That weed takes root in pros¬ 
perity ; and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 
from fo rich a foil.—The emprefs was inconfola- 
ble for the death of her father. She propofed, at 
once, as a proof of her affection and magnificence, 
to perpetuate his memory in a monument of folid 
rnyer. The imperial architect foon convinced 
her, that a inetal fo precious would not be the 
molt lafting means of tranfinitting the vifier’s 
fame to poiterity. “ AH ages,” faid he, “ are 
ee full of avarice ; and even the empire of the 
et houfe of Timur, like all fublunary things, is 
t£ fubjeCt to revolution and change.” She dropt 
her purpofe; and a magnificent fabric of done 
ftill retains, in Agra, the name of ACtemad-ul- 
Dowla. ■ • ' 

JEHAN- 
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CHAP. IV. 

\ 

Difpofttion of the court—Expedition to Sewn He—The 
emperor in Capture—Difturbarices in the Decan 
—Prince Cbufero murdered—Rebellion of Shaw 
ffeh an—He is repulfed at Agra—Defeated at 
Delhi—Purfued by his brother Purvey — Defeat¬ 
ed at the Nirbidda—He reduces Orixa, Bengal 
and Bebar—He marches toward the capital—''l o- 
tajly defeated by Purvez—Befieges Brampour — 

In great diftrefs—His fubmiffton—Candahar loft to 
the empire. 

Th E death of the old vifier produced no alter ati- A. p. 
on in the affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated, 'j^* 
under his father, to public bufmefs, Afiph Jah was «oa 7 - 
aftive in his high department; and Jehangire him- 
felf had acquired a confiderable degree of expe- tion of the 
rience and knowledge, in the palt years of his reign. «wt- 
The favourite Sultana was not in the mean time 
idle. She even attended to tranfadions in which 
her own paffions were not immediately concerned $ 
and often gave feafonable advice to her confort. 

She had fuch an afcendancy over the emperor’s 
mind, that he feldom durfl attempt any material 
meafure without her concurrence. She difpofed 
of the high eft offices at pieafure ; and the gi ear- 
eft honours were conferred at her nod. Anph 
was attentive to his filter's humours. He knew 
;he pride and haughtinefs of her difpofuion; and 
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he forgot the equality which nature gives to a 
brother, in a profound refpe£t for the emprefs* 

Toward the clofe of the year, the Raja Bicker- 
majit was fent, with a confiderable ioree, to the 
mountains of Sewalic, to the no'rtb-eaft of the 
Ganges- In the numerous vallies which interfect 
that itnmenfe ridge of hills, many tribes litfed, 
under their native princes, who had never been 
fubdued by the arms of the followers of Mahom- 
ined. Safe in their inacceffible retreats, they of¬ 
ten iffued out, in a depredatory manner, from 
their faUnefles, and haraflld, with incurfions, 
the northern provinces. Bickermajit, after hav¬ 
ing encountered with great difficulties, penetrated 
into the heart of their country, and fat down be¬ 
fore the fort of Eangurra, which was fituated 
upon a rocky mountain, and thought impregna¬ 
ble. It fell foon into his hands; but the reduc¬ 
tion of all the tribes was not finifhed til) the clofe 
of the f ucceeding year* T wenty-two petty princes 
agreed to pay a certain tribute; and they fent 
hoflages to Agra, as fectirities for their future 
obedience* 

The eleventh of Zicida was rendered remark¬ 
able by the birth of a fon to the prince Shaw Jo¬ 
han, by Sultana Kudfia, the daughter of Afiph 
Jab* Jehangire, who, from his affection to his 
ion, was highly pleafed with this increafe in his 
family, called the infant Aurungzebe, or the 
Ornament of the Throne.—To avoid the ap¬ 
proaching heat of the feafoii, the emperor refolved 
to remove his court to the delightful country of 
Caftiraire. Shaw Jchan accompanied his father 
in his progrefs. '1 hey entered the mountains of 
Sewalic, in their way, and vifited the fort of 
Eangurra, which had foine time before firrfen- 
dered to Bickermajit. Jchangire, in a pretended 
zeal for religion, ordered all the Images of the 
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gods of the Hindoos, which were found in a tem¬ 
ple wkhui the iortre's, to be broken to pieces; 
and he afnfted in confecraiing the place for the 
worfhip of God, after the manner prefcribed in 
the Coran. 

In his progrcfs to Cafhmire, the emperor was 
met by Chan Alum, from his embafly to the 
court of Perfia. Jehangire.. after refieding upon 
the contemptuous treatment which he had given 
to the Perfian ambaifador, had refolved to remove 
any coldnefs which might arife on that account, 
between the two empires. He, for that purpofe, 
had difpatched Chan Alum, with magnificent 
prefents to Shaw Abas of Perfia. This noble¬ 
man was received with every mark of refpect. 
The treaties between the two crowns were re¬ 
newed and confirmed; and the Perfian loaded 
him with rich prefents, accompanying them with 
a letter of friendship to Jehangire; without men¬ 
tioning the injurious reception of his own minif- 
ter at the Indian court. 

Jehangire, fond of making progrefles through 
his extenfive dominions, made, this year, great 
additions to the Convenience of travelling. Con- 
fiderable funis were iffued from the treasury, for 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells 
were dug at the end of every two miles; and a 
building for the reception of wayfarers, was 
ere&ed near each well. This improvement be¬ 
gan on the road to Cafhmire, where Jehangire 
arrived in the beginning of the year 1029. He 
was highly pleafed with that mofl beautiful pro¬ 
vince. The principal valley of which it confifts, 
being much more elevated than the plains of In¬ 
dia, is cool and plcafant in the hotteft feafon of 
the year. A profound tranquillity reigning over 
all the empire, Jehangire remained many months 
}n Cafhmire. He went daily to the cbace; and 
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wandered, after a variety of rural plcafures, over 
the face of that charming and flourifliing country. 
He did not return to Lahore, tilt the month of 
Mohirrim of the year that fucceeded his arrival at 
Cafhmire- 

The emperor had fcarce arrived at Lahore, 
when he received advices, that the princes of the 
Decan, who had engaged to pay a certain tribute, 
had driven away, by force, the deputies who bad 
been fent to receive it. The refraftery tributa¬ 
ries backed this violent meafure with an army of 
fixty thoufand horfe. They encamped at Balla- 
pour. The chiefs of the confederates were Nizam- 
ubMuluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were 
defeended of the Mabommedan princes, who, at 
the fall of the Patan empire, had affumed the 
flats and independence of princes in the Decan. 

jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, 
immediately difpatched Shaw Jehan to Agra. 
He gave him a commiffion to command the Im¬ 
perial army ftationed in and near that city. The 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He 
marched, on the twentieth of Siffer, toward 
Brampour. His force confided of forty thoufand 
horfe. Abdul fiuffein, an experienced officer, 
was his fecond in command. Letters came to 
the prince, on his march, from the Imperial go¬ 
vernor of Mando, that a confiderable detachment 
of the enemy bad eroded the Nirbidda, and were 
laying wafte the country. Abdul HufTein was 
immediately detached againft them, with five 
thoufand horfe. T hat general came up with the 
plunderers, defeated them, flew many on the 
fpot, and purfued the fugitives to the hills. The 
prince himfelf continued his route to Brampour. 

Chan Chanan, who commanded at Brampour, 
was in a manner befieged in that city by the 
enemy. They had traverfed the provinces of 

Berar 


Berar and Chandeilh; and fpread their devaflati- A- b. 
ons to the gates of Brampour. The Iinperialifts ifr 0 * 
recovered their fpirit, upon the prince’s arrival nn|*. 
with an array; and the hopes of the infurgents 
began to vaniCh. Some petty Rajas, who had 
joined the confederates, took the firlt opportunity 
of throwing themfelves at the feet of Shaw Jehan. 

They were pardoned, but obliged to pay the ar- 
rear of their tribute, which amounted to fifty lacks. 

The Mahommedan princes, being deferred by 
the Hindoo Rajas, their troops mutinied, and 
difientions rofe in their councils. They feparated 
in difguft and defpair, each to his own territory. 

Shaw Jehan divided his army into five parts, and 
followed the rebels. In the fpace of a few months, 
without any confiderable action, he reduced the 
infurgents to their former obedience; forcing 
them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which 
was now fettled at the annual fura of fifty-five 
Jacks of roupees. 

When Shaw Jehan had received orders from his Chufer* 
father to quell the dilturbances in the Decan, he 
requefted that his brother, the unfortunate prince hands of 
Chufero, might be put into his hands. He had often J = * 
made the fame requell: before, but to no effefl:. 
Jehangirc juftly doubted his fincerity, when he pro- 
felfed, that it was a regard for a brother that induced 
him to wilh to have Chufero in his poflelfion. He 
knew the ambition of Shaw Jehan: he Hill had 
an affeftion for Chufero. Afiph Jah, even the fa¬ 
vourite Sultana had gone into the views of Shaw 
Jehan; but the emperor remained long inflexi¬ 
ble. Shaw Jehibi, for fome time, feemed to drop 
his defigns. He, in the mean time, grew daily 
in his father’s efteem ; and Chufero declined in 
proportion as his brother rofe. When the alarm¬ 
ing news from the Decan arrived at Lahore, the 
emperor’s hopes relied all on Shaw Jehan. The 

artful 
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artful prince, in the critical moment, renewed 
his requeft, with regard to Chufero, and he was 
delivered into his hands. 

Though Noor-Mahil had been formerly in the 
intereft of Shaw Jehan, fhe had lately many rea- 
foils to alter her opinion concerning that prince. 
Her penetrating eye had pierced the veil which 
he had drawn over his defigns. She faw the great 
lines of ambition, and an unrelenting perfeveraoce 
in purfuit of power, in all his condufl:, She com¬ 
municated her fufpicions to Jehahgire: fhe told 
him, that Shaw jehan muft be curbed ; that he 
mairifeftly afpircd to the throne ; that all his ac¬ 
tions tended to gain popul riiy ; that his apparent 
virtues were hypoerify, and not the offspring of 
a generous and honeft mind ; and that he waited 
but for a convenient opportunity to throw off the 
mafk of deceitful duty and feigned allegiance. 
The emperor was convinced; but it was too 
late. Chlifero was already in the hands of Shaw 
jehan ; and the latter was at the head of an army. 
Silence now was prudence ; and a melancholy 
anxiety fucceeded to condefqending weaknefs. 

Chufero, though popular on account of the 
beauty of his perfon, and his misfortunes, was a 
prince of a haughty difpofition. He was govern¬ 
ed by furious paffions. His mind was in a per¬ 
petual agitation, without pointing to any end. 
He was now volatile and cheerful ; now dark 
and fallen. He often laughed at misfortunes ; 
he was often enraged at trifles; and bis whole 
conduct betrayed every mark of an infinity of 
mind. His judgment was little: his memory 
weak. He always preferred the Lift advice, hav¬ 
ing no power of mind to diflinguifh propriety, 
no retention to make juft comparifons. His de- 
figns were therefore often ill-founded ; Iris aflions 
irrefolute and undecifxve, and they always termi¬ 
nated 
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nated iij difgrace and ruin. Yet he had feme- A. D. 
thing about him that commanded refpeft in the 
midtt of his infirmities. Nobody coutJ look at >ofo. 
his conduct without difguft; none obferved his 
manner or faw his perfon without regard and a 
kind of efieem. Had he not been foured by 
misfortunes, he was naturally of a generous and 
tender dilpofition ; but adverfity flopping up the 
current of his mind, threw it out of its channel, 
and he, at laft, became indifferent concerning 
his own fate. 

Shaw Jeban, for Tome time, affected to treat rteisatraf- 
the unfortunate Chufero with attention and re- B,1 “ tcd * 
fpe£t. But this was a delufive gleam before a 
florin. His defigns were not yet ripe for execu¬ 
tion. To remove Chufero would be to no pur- 
pole, till other obftacles to his own ambition 
were removed. Fortune favoured his defigns. 

His fuccefs in the Decan raifed his reputation ; 
the plunder of the enemy furnifhed the means of 
gainingfor him the army- They expreffed their 
inviolable attachment to his perfon and views. 

He threw off the mafk at once. He difregarded 
the mandates of the court of Agra; and to com¬ 
plete his crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chu- 
lero to be affaffinated by ruffians, under the walls 
of Azere. He affumed, loon after, the Imperial 
titles; laying the foundation of his throne in a 
brother’s blood. Manner of 

Though all mankind were convinced, that ,us dcath “ 
Shaw Tehan was acceffary to the murder 
of Chufero, he had taken previous meafures 
to conceal the intended crime. When he had 
quelled the infurreffion in the Decan, he became 
apparently melancholy, and pretended to fall into 
a difeafe. His friends were full of anxiety. One 
only was in the fecret ; and he began to infinu- 
ate, that the prince had received intelligence, that 
Jehangire had determined to raife Chufero to the 

throne. 
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A. h. throne. He expatiated upon the uncertain fate 
of Shaw Jehan ; and upon the doubtfulnefs of 
iojo. their own fortune, as connected with that prince. 
'—y—O ne Raja Bandor, a notorious villain, underftood 
the meaning of Shaw Jehan’s friend. In hopes 
of a reward, he went at midnight to the tent of 
Chufero, and pretending a meifage from the em¬ 
peror, he was admitted by the attendants of the 
prince, without fufpicion. He found him fait 
afleep, and ftabbed him to the heart. The fa¬ 
vourite wife of Chufero, the daughter of the vifier 
Chan Azem, came to her hulband’s tent in the 
morning. She found him cold in his blood ; fhe 
filled the camp and the neighbouring city of Azere 
with her cries. She ran about diftrafted, and 
called down the vengeance of God upon the mur¬ 
derers. Shaw Jehan, who had removed to the 
country for the benefit of the air, returned upon 
the news of Chufero’s death, and fhewed fuch 
apparent fymptoms of grief, that he was believed, 
for fome time, innocent of the murder. 

The em- The news of the death of Chufero came foon 
raped ar to the emperor’s ears. Retaining Hill fome afi* 
the mur- feftion for his unfortunate fon, he was Ihocked 
at the murder, and gave himfelf up to grief. He 
fufpeHed Shaw Jehan, but common fame had not 
yet fixed the crime on that prince. Jehangire 
wrote a public letter to him and his principal of¬ 
ficers, fignifying that he was determined to make 
a ftrict and fevere enquiry concerning the afi’af- 
fination; and that he would punifli the murder¬ 
ers with the utmoft rigour. He ordered the body 
to be dug up from the grave and examined. He 
openly accufed Shaw Jehan; who, finding him- 
lelf dilcovered, refolved to continue in his rebel¬ 
lion. 


for Shaw * he author of the life of Shaw Jehan, afcribes 
jehan. his rebellion to the violence and ambition of the 

favourite 
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favourite Sultana. That woman, fays the writer, 
finding that the health of the emperor declined, 
was apprehenfive that the crown would devolve 
on Shaw Jehan; who had, for fome time, beeri 
the determined enemy of her influence and power. 
She, therefore, refolved to ruin the affairs of 
that prince ; and to fix the fuccefiion in the per- 
foh of Shariar, the fourth fon of Jehangire, who 
was married to her own daughter, by her former 
buiband Shere Afkun. Her abfolute dominion 
over the emperor obtained credit to her alper- 
lions. She aftually procured a promife for an 
alteration of the fuccefiion : and it was the cer¬ 
tain intelligence of this circurn fiance, continues 
liis apologift, that drove Shaw Jehan to extremes. 

Though Shaw Jehan’s defigns upon the throne 
were no feefet, he did not afiiime the Imperial 
titles till the twenty-feventh of the fecond Jem- 
mad of the one thoufand and thirty-firft of the 
Iligera. He immediately, with a numerous 
army, took the route" of Delhi, where, at that 
time, his father refided. The news of his march 
flew before him, and reached the ears of Jehan¬ 
gire. That monarch became anxious, irrefolute, 
and perplexed ; and to complete the confnfion 
in his councils, advices were, at the fame time, 
received, that Shaw Abas, king of Perfia, at the 
head of a great force, had furprifed Candahar. 
The emperor was thuiiderftruck at this double 
intelligence of approaching misfortune. The re¬ 
bellious prince had the flower of the Imperial 
army under his command. Jehangire, as the laft 
refort, had recourfe to policy. Inftead of arm¬ 
ing for his own defence, he difiembled his know¬ 
ledge of his Ton’s intentions. He wrote him af¬ 
fectionate letters from day to day. He praifed 
his former actions. He commended his prefent 
alacrity, in coming fo expeditioufly againft the 
Vol. III. N ’ Perfian. 
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A D. Perfian. Shaw Jehan was not to be flattered out of 
his defigns. He faw thro* his father’s policy, and 
iofi. he gradually advanced; but being overtaken by 
the rains, he was obliged to halt feme months at 
Mando, the capital of the province of Malava. 

Shaw Jehan in his march made the fir ft hoftile 
Is lepHife^ attempt upon the cafUe of Agra. In that fortrefs 
at was lodged a great part of the Imperial treafure. 

Upon the news of the prince’s departure from 
Man-'o, the emperor fent Afiph Jah, tbevifier, to 
tranJ port-the treafure from Agra to Lahore. Eta- 
bar Chan, who commanded the fortrefs, was un¬ 
willing to rifk the treafure on the road, as the 
news of Shaw Jehan’s near approach was arrived. 
The importunities of Afiph prevailed. Etabar 
with a party efcorted the treafure: fome of 
the enemy appeared in view* Etabar immediate¬ 
ly retired, with his convoy, to the caflle of Agra; 
and Afiph made the bell; of his way to Delhi. 
Shaw Jehan, immediately upon his arrival, order¬ 
ed the caftle to be aflaulted ; but Bickermajit, 
who commanded the attack, was fo warmly re¬ 
ceived, that he was glad to retire, with the lofs 
of five hundred men. The prince, enraged at 
this difappointment, delivered up to plunder fome 
of the nobility’s houfes at Agra; and then took 
the rout of Delhi. 

it;® de- The prince having advanced, formed his camp 
at Feridabad. The city of Delhi was alarmed: 
the emperor perplexed. A letter, in the mean 
time, was brought to him from his rebellious fon. 
Shaw Jehan demanded, That the command of all 
the Imperial troops Ihould be given to him with¬ 
out referve: that orders fhould he fent to the go¬ 
vernors of the provinces to receive all their future 
inftruSfions from his hands; that permiflion Ihould 
be given him to receive, into his poifeflion, all 
the warlike flores ; that he fnould have accefs to 
the royal magazines and treafures to fupply him 

with 
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with every neceftary, for carrying on the war A. D. 
againft Perfia : and that the impregnable caftlc 
of Rentimpour fhould be placed in his hands, as 1032* 
a place of fecurity for his family, againft the ma- 
chinations of the Sultana, during his abfence in 
the north, 

Jehangire was enraged beyond meafure at pro- refufed, 
pofals which, if granted, would actually dethrone 
him. His refen tment and pride got the better of 
his temporizing timidity. He iifued out an ediCt 
declaring his fon a rebel, fhould he not dKbaud 
his army, and return to his duty, by a certain 
day. Another edi£t confiscated all his eftates, by 
recalling the grants which had been given him, for 
a magnificent fubfi (fence* The eftates were con¬ 
ferred upon Sultan Sbariar \ who was, at the 
fame time, inverted with a commiftion to carry on, 
with the utmoft vigour, the Perfian war. Ruftuni 
Suffavi, an experienced and able officer, was 
placed next in command to the prince in the ex¬ 
pedition, Ruftum was himfelf a Perfian, a near 
relation to Shaw Abas, and deduced his paternal 
defcent from the Imperial family of Suffvb 

The Imperial edicts made no impreffion on preparati- 
Shaw Jehan. The emperor flew from the pen to 
the fword. The troops ftationed near the capital 
flocked to his ftandard : others joined him from 
the provinces, Afiph Jah and the Sultana had 
forefeen the ftorm, and the adherents of the em¬ 
peror were on their march to Delhi, when the 
rebel prince was on his route from the Decan* 
Jehangire, in a few days, faw forty thoufand 
horfe under his command. Scarce fen thoufand 
of thefewereof the (landing force of the empire, 
fo that Shaw Jehan had (till a manifeft fuperiority* 

The river Jumna, being in the dry feafon offended*, 
the year fordable, the emperor croffed it; and to 
both armies arrived at Belochpoor, and remained conduct 
fome days in hourly expectations of a battle. The 
N 2 prince* 
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prince, iri the mean time, endeavoured to excufe 
his own conduct, by affirming, that he was 
driven to extremes, by the intrigues of the Sul¬ 
tana again ft his power. She carried, he faid, all 
before her with the emperor ; and to throw dif* 
grace upon him, perfuaded Jehangire to order 
him to the Ferfian war, without the necefTary 
fupplies of money and warlike (lores* He, there¬ 
fore, alleged, that his demands had been made 
in fo peremptory a manner, merely becaufe he 
did not confider his father as a free agent, fwayed 
and commanded as he was by the pernicious coun- 
fels of a vindiftive and ambitious woman. Thefe 
allegations lefiened his crime in the eyes of the fu- 
perhcial; and tended to ftrengthen ill his army, 
the attachment to his mtereft, which he had pur- 
ehafed with donations. 

The emperor was impatient to come to aftion 
with his fon* Afiph Jah, the vifier, oppofed this 
me a tii re, by affirming that it was imprudent to 
rifque all, wdth a fmall force, while reinforce¬ 
ments were daily expe&ed. The emperor fufpeCl- 
ed his fidelity ; and he had fome reafon* Afiph 
was faid to have provided againft all events, by 
keeping up a correfpondence with Shaw JeMri* 
TTis enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which 
hadened the prince from the Decan j though this 
agrees but little with the preparations which 
Afiph had made againft Shaw Jehan from fore- 
feeing his rebellion, jehangire, however, be¬ 
lieved his mini tier guilty* He gave himfelf up 
to rage and defpair. 

In the heat of his imagination upon the occa- 
fion, he fell afleep in his tent. He dreamed that 
he faw a pole fixed in the ground, before the Im¬ 
perial palace* On the top of the pole, which 
almoft reached the (kies, a meteor feemed to 
play, and to lighten the whole world with its 

fplendor* 
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fplenclor. An elephant came from the weft and -A. D. 
overturned the pole. The meteor felt and ex- 
pired on the ground, leaving the whole earth in k>j®. 
profound darknefs. Jehangire ftarted from his 
bed. Naturally fuperftitious, he forefaw fonie 
coming evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his Omrahs. None ventured to in-: 
terpret it ; and when they flood in filence in the 
pretence, a courier arrived, with advice that Mo- 
habet Chan, with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the diftance of a few miles from the Imperial 
camp. This fudden and unexpected reinforce¬ 
ment diffufed an univeifal joy. The emperor 
cried out. That his dream was interpreted. Mo- 
habet joined the army in the evening; and pri¬ 
vate orders were immediately iffued to the officers 
to prepare for action by the dawn of day. 

The Imperial army was in motion while yet it He prc- 
was dark; and Shaw Jehan, apprized of their^tde.° r 
march, did not decline to engage. He advanced 
apace. The two armies came in fight of each 
other oppofite to Tuglick-abad. The Imperialifts 
were commanded in chief by Afiph Jah, the 
vifier, who was ported in the center, Mohabet 
Chan had charge of the right wing; Nawafis 
Chan, of the left. Abdalla commanded the ad¬ 
vanced guards, confiding of three thoufand horfe. 

The Emperor himfelf flood behind the center; 
and to encourage the generals, fent to each fome 
prefents, as a mark of his confidence and 
favour. 

Some of the rebel lords, who thought they The aftio* 
were giving good advice to Shaw Jehan, pre- beKlll! ’- 
vailed upon him not to expofe his perfon in the 
field. He retired to a fmall diftance; and Raja 
Bicker maj it mar dialled his troops in order of 
battle. The Raja placed himfelf in the center; 

Raja Bime commanded the right, Darab Chan 

the 
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A. n. the left wing. The action was begun by the ad- 
Kig 3 .' vanced guards on both fides. Thofe of Shaw ]e- 

1032. han were defeated, at the fir ft: on let, by a ft range 

accident. Abdalla, who commanded the ad¬ 
vanced guard ot the lmperialifts, fpurring on his 
horfe among the enemy, with a few officers in 
the fecrer, joined the rebels. His troops, mif- 
taking their commander’s perfidy for valour, 
ruffied forward to fupport him; and having en¬ 
gaged the enemy hand to hand, drove them back 
upon their own line. 

Shaw je- Afiph Jah took immediate advantage of the 
tested!" confufion occafioned by the flight of Shaw Je- 
han’s advanced guard. He preffed forward with 
the center of the Itnperialifts, and came to a&ion. 
with Raja Bickermajit. The fhock was violent, 
and the battle continued obftinate for fome time. 
Both the commanders exerted themfelves to the 
utmoft. At length the fortune of Afiph prevailed. 
Raja Bickermajit fell, pierced through the head 
with an arrow. The center of the rebels imme¬ 
diately fled; and, at that inftant, Mohabet drove 
the left wing from the field. Raja Binie, in the 
mean time, prefled hard upon Nawafis Chan, 
who commanded the right wing of the Impe- 
rialifts. The duff was fo great, that the contend¬ 
ing armies were involved in darknefs. They felt 
for each other with their fwords. Nawafis was 
oriven from the field. Many of his officers were 
killed, and fome taken prisoners. Raja Bime, 
imagining he was returning after a complete vic¬ 
tory, fell in with the troops of Afiph Jah. They 
mixed undiftinguiflied with each other. Slaugh- 
^ confufion reigned. Wounds were in¬ 
flicted at random. Chance governed all. Every 
individual confidered himfelf as in the midft of 
ten thoufand foes. ■' The armies retreated to their 
camps. The field was left to the dead. 
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Both parties, at firft, claimed the honour of A. n. 
the victory, but the confequences declared it to 
belong to Jehangire. Though both the emperor io&\ 
and Shaw Jehan had been kept out of the line at 
the beginning of the aftioii, by the alfiduity of 
their friends, when the battle became hot, they 
mixed with their refpeftive armies* Bicker majit, 
obferving the emperor, prefled forward to feize 
him; but in the attempt was fiain. The fpirit 
of the rebels fell with their leader. Shaw Jehan 
preferred himfelf to the runaways in vain* Nei¬ 
ther threats nor promifes w r ould do. A panic 
had feized them; and though the prince cried 
aloud, That he himfelf, as good and as brave an 
officer as Bickermajit, was alive, they iiftened 
not as they palled, and foon fled beyond the power 
of hearing. 

Shaw Jehan became almoft diffracted with his during the 
misfortunes. He refolved ferioufly to prevent ^ lCrIe ' 
future mifery and diftrefs, by an immediate death. 

His adherents, however, prevailed upon him to re¬ 
treat* He fled to the mountains of Mewat; his 
army falling off as he fled. Jehangire was the more 
aftoniftied at his good fortune, the more it was 
unexpected. When the news of Abdallah trea¬ 
chery was brought him, he had given all over 
for loft* He diftrufted Afiph Jah; and he font a 
meflenger to recal him from the front, when that 
minifter was upon the point of engaging the 
enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the mef- 
fenger did not come up to the vifier till the affair 
was decided. The latter obeyed jehangire, and 
brought him the news of vifiory. 

The battle was fcaree decided, when Sukan Sultan 
Purvez, m confequence of his father's orders, 
arrived from Allahabad, in the Imperial camp. camp. 
Jehangire received him with an excefs of joy. 

The vkftory over his rebellious fon had elevated 

his 
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his fpirits, and diffipated ali his fears. He fenfc 
his feraglio before him to Agra; and raifed Pur- 
vez, under the tuition of Mobabet, to the com¬ 
mand of the army. Shaw Jehan, in the mean 
time, with a few adherents, purfued his way to 
the Decan; and Purvez was ordered to follow 
him with a confidtrable force. The fugitive 
prince flopt with his adherents, to refrefh them- 
felves at the river Geriiva. Purvez, in the mean 
time, came up ; a cannonade enfued, and the 
ImperialilU having forced their paffage, Shaw 
Jehan retreated with precipitation. 

We mu ft, for a moment, lofe fight of the 
prince, in the misfortunes of his adherents. 
The emperor in his extreme affeftion for Shaw 
Jehan, had, while yet he remained in his duty, 
Submitted to his government an extenfive divi- 
fion of the empire, confiding offcveral provinces. 
In that number was the rich kingdom of Guzd- 
rat. Bickermajit, who was flain in the action 
near Delhi, had been governor of that province ; 
and when he joined the prince in his expedition 
againft his father, Suffvi Chan was left in the 
fuperiutendency of Guzerat. Abdalla, whofe 
perfidy, in deferting his fovereign in the late 
battle, we have already mentioned, was rewarded, 
by the prince, for his treachery, with the go¬ 
vernment vacant by the death of Bickermajit* 
Unwilling to leave the prince in his diftrefs, Ab- 
dalla difpaiches his friend Offader Chan to com¬ 
mand, in the mean time, in that province. Of- 
fader arriving with a final i force, at Ahmedabad, 
the capital, difplaced Suffvi Chan, the Imperial 
governor. Suffvi fled to llankfi. He wrote 
from thence to Nafir, the governor of Patan. 
Underftanding that Suffvi was no ftrariger to the 
march of Sultan Dawir Buxfh the fon of Chufe- 
ro, under the tuition of his maternal grandfather 


Chan Azem, to command for the emperor in a. n. 
Guzerat, Nafir blamed him for his flight. He -J?** 
met Suffvi, with a force at Caperbentz* They 1032. 
refolved to march to Ahmedabad : and fettlng for- ^\ / 

ward in the evening, they arrived next morning 
under the walls of the city- Dividing their forces 
into three bodies; each body attacked a gate. 

The elephants broke them open ; the Imperialitts 
entered, and Offader was feized. 

Shaw jehan, after the rencounter at the River - h ^ w J e - 
Geniva, lied to Mando, the capital of Maiava. ty defeat- 
News was brought to him in that city, that Guze- ecl " m 
rat was loft. He was much affefted ; but Ab- /tlLU, ‘ 
dalla made light of the matter- That Gmrah 
marched toward Ahmedabad with feven thou fluid 
horfe. When he arrived at Wallet, he found 
Suffvi, now the Imperial Suba, ready unexpedtedly 
to receive hint- This lord, finding that prince 
Daivir Buxfh and Chan Azem had lagged on their 
march, provided Imnfelf with an army. He potted 
his forces about twelve miles from Ahmedabad. 

Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was pre¬ 
vented by the vigilance of Suffvi; and he, there¬ 
fore, refolved to come to battle- Dividing his 
army into three columns, he advanced* in that 
order, upon the enemy, Nafir Chan fupported 
SuffVi, with his courage and conduct. The bat¬ 
tle was obftinate. Many officers of rank fell on 
the fide of Abdalla. He was routed with great 
Daughter- He fled 10 Surat. The country peo¬ 
ple cut off the greateft part of the /battered re¬ 
mains of his followers in their retreat. He foon 
after, with a few troops, betook hirnfelr to Brain- 
pour. 

The prince Purvez and Mohabet, after the af Purrez de¬ 
fair at the river Geniva, returned to the Emperor, je^aifac W 
who was encamped under the walls of Fattepour.Nir- 
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gire, that the flames of civil war could be only 
extinguilhed by the total ruin of Shaw Jehan. 
He, therefore, ordered Purvez and Mohabet at, 
the head of the Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
to purlue the rebel and to take him alive. Shaw 
Jehan left Mando, with a refolution to try his 
fortune in a battle. He paffed the river Nirbid- 
da and threw up works to defend the ford. He 
was, by this time, reduced to great diftrefs. His 
adherents gradually deferted him. He became 
tired of hoftilities which pro mi fed no fuccefs. 
He fent to his brother Purvez, for very moderate 
terms. Purvez, by the advice of Mohabet, 
amufed him with hopes, without coming to any de¬ 
termined point. The ufual precautions were ne¬ 
glected on the fide of Shaw Jehan; and Mohabet, 
who watched an opportunity, croffed the river 
and furprized him in his camp. He was defeated 
with great flaughter. 

Shaw Jehan fled from the field, through Gol- 
conda; and then took the route of Orixa, to 
Bengal. The governor of Orixa, Ahmed Beg, 
fled on the prince’s approach. That province 
was given to Kulli Chan, one of Shaw Jehan’s 
adherents ; whilft he himfelf advanced to Burd- 
wan, and took pofleffion of that diftriCt. He did 
not continue long at Burdwan. Ibrahim, go¬ 
vernor of Bengal, had collected all his forces to 
R aja Mahil, to oppofe the unexpected invafion ; 
and Shaw Jehan marched toward the place. 

When the prince had arrived within a few miles 
of Raja Mahil, the Suba abandoned that fortrefs 
as untenable. He retreated, in good order, to 
the fort of Tellia-Gurri; which had been built 
to defend the pafs between the mountains and the 
Ganges. In the fort were a number of Euro¬ 
peans. He ftrengthened them with a reinforce¬ 
ment of his belt troops, whilft he encamped his 

army 


army on the oppofite bank of the river. Shaw a . d. 
Jehan, upon his arrival, invefled the fort of Tel- l6 ; 4 - 
lia-Gurri. He made little impreflion ; the Euro- 
peans being excellent gunners and engineers. '— 

He attempted to crofs, but was repul fed, °having 
but a few boats. A neighbouring Raja, how¬ 
ever, provided the prince with a fleet of boats; 
and in thefe he tranfported two thoufand horfe. 
Ibrahim, finding that he was to be attacked in 
his camp, croffed the river in his turn. He drew 
up in order of battle, againft the prince ; but fn 
the a ft ion his troops were defeated and he him- 
felf flain. Bengal fell, with the Suba, from the 
empire. Runti, the chief engineer of Shaw Je¬ 
han, in the mean time, found means to carry a 
mine, under the fort of Tellia-Gurri, and blew 
up about twenty yards of the rampire. The 
place was taken by affault, and the garrifon put 
to the /word. 

Shaw Jehan, after this great and unexpected Bengal 
fuccefs attending his arms, marched to Dacca, fubmitsj 
where Ibrahim, the late Suba, had depofited bis 
own and the Imperial treafure. He no fooner 
appeared before Dacca, than it furrendered. 

Forty lacks of roupees were found in fpecie, be- 
fides jewels, much fpoil, and warlike ftores. 

Dacca was the laft place in Bengal, that held out 
for the emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary go¬ 
vernors of diftrifts, and all thofe who held 
eftates of the crown, crowded into the court of 
the prince ; and with prefents and proffers of 
allegiance, endeavoured to fecure their poffeffions. 

The whole kingdom received a new fovereign ; 
and Darab, the fon of Chan Cbanan, was raifed 
to the high office of Suba under Shaw Jehan. 

The ambition of the prince was not to be con- snd - 
fined to Bengal. He turned his eyes upon the 
adjoining province of Behar. He fcarce had per¬ 
mitted 
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mitted his army to breathe after the conqueft of 
Dacca, before he led them in to Behar, Muchlis 
Chun, the Imperial governor of that province, 
fled to Allahabad, at thtr approach of the prince. 
The gates of Patna, the capital, were left open to 
receive him. He kept his court in the SubTs pa¬ 
lace, The Zemindars crowded, from all quar* 
ten, into the city, made their fubmillion, and, 
with prefents, obtained his favour. But what 
was of greater eonfequence to the prince, Mu- 
tjarick, governor of the impregnable fort of 
Rhotas, which had never been taken by force, 
came and prefented to him the keys. Shaw Je- 
ban was exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of 
good fortune. He had now a place of fecurity 
for bis family j and he found his mind, as alle¬ 
viated from care, fitter to encounter the dangers 
of the field and the viciffitudes of fortune. 

The prince having reftored the civil govern- 
meni of Behar, which had been ruined by his 
invafion, raifed Nafir Chan to the office of Suba- 
He binifelf took again the field. He divided 
his army into three parts. The firfl he placed 
under the command of Abdalla, who had been 
lately fo unfortunate in Guzerat. He ordered 
that officer to proceed to Allahabad, with his di- 
vifion; fo drive away the Suba of Behar from 
thence, and to take pofTeffion of the place- Deria 
Chan was placed, by the prince, over the fecond 
divifion. That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third divifion 
Shaw Jehan, in perfon, commanded. He ad¬ 
vanced, by very flow marches to Benaris, hearing 
complaints, deciding caufes, and fettling the go¬ 
vernment of the country, as he went. 

Purvf 1 ? ad- Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the re- 
him. bellious prince, Purvez with Mohabet Chan had 
purfued the fugitives, from the affiair at the Nir- 
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bidda, into the heart of Golconda. At Hydra- yu d, 
bad they gave over the purfuit ; and began to 
employ themfelves in refettling the affairs of the j0 ^*. 
Decan, which the rebellion of Shaw Jehan had 
very much deranged. The news of the lofs of 
the eaftern provinces alarmed Mohabet: Even 
Jehangire, who paffed his time in volupftuoufnefs, 
with his favourite Noor-Mahii, was rouzed from 
his lethargy. He difpatched exprefs after exprefs 
to Purvez, The march of Shaw Jehan toward 
the capital, determined Mohabet to endeavour 
to intercept him on his way. He marched with 
Purvez through Malava and Behar, He crofted 
the Jumna at Calpe, and the Ganges at Babere. 

The Imperial army came up with Deria, who 
commanded one of the three divifions of the re¬ 
bels, at Mamcpour. He was inftantly defeated ; 
and he fell back to Benaris. Abdaila, at the 
fame time, evacuated Allahabad, anti joined Shaw 
Jehan. A council of war was called. Their de¬ 
liberation was fhort* They refolved to give im¬ 
mediate battle to Purvez and Mohabet. 

Therefutation was fcarce taken, when the Im- Prejt-rati- 
perialiffs appeared in fight* No time was to be RC “ 
loft. Shaw Jehan drew up his army on the banks 
of a brook called Tonifh. Abdalla commanded 
theTight wing; Nahr Chan the left ; the prince 
himfelf took his poll in the center. The ad¬ 
vanced guards were commanded by Raja Bime : 
and the whole field was marfhalled by Sujait 
Chan, who was at the head of the referve in 
the rear. The artillery, under the dire&ion of 
Rumi, was drawn up in one place before the 
center, inflcad of being difpofed properly along 
the line. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 
thoufand horfe; the Imperialifts were more in 
number. 

Mohabet, in the mean time, was not idle. The army 
He formed in order of battle the army of Prince "ehiif w 

Purvez. 
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Purvez. His fuperiority, in point of numbers i 
enabled him to out-flank the enemy. The parti¬ 
culars of his difpofidon are not related.—The 
aQion was begun by the artillery on the fide of 
Shaw Jehan. But more than a thoufand fiiot 
were expended before one took place: the enemy 
being yet at too great a diltance, Mohabet 
would not permit his artillery to play, till he 
was fure of doing execution. The cannonade 
continued near an hour. Some of Rumi’s guns 
were demounted, his men were driven from 
others. Shaw Jehan immediately ordered his 
advanced guard to charge a body of the Impe¬ 
rial! fls, v/jpio were coming forward, with hafty 
firides, to feize his artillery. The two advanced 
parties fought with great bravery. Thofe of 
Shaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, 
who commanded them, preferred death to flight. 
He flood, with a few gallant friends, and was cut 
to pieces. 

Wally de- Mohabet, obferviiig the defeat of the enemy’s 
feated. advanced guard, came forward brifkiy, with his 
whole line ; and fell, with great fury, on the 
center, where Shaw Jehan commanded in per- 
fon. The fliock was violent, but did not lafh 
The prince was driven back from his guns, which 
were feized by Mohabet. Sujait Chan, who 
commanded the referve of the rebels, threw him- 
felf into the interval left by Shaw Jehan’s retreat. 
He fought, for fome time, with great bravery, 
and furnifhed the prince with an opportunity of 
rallying his broken fquadrons. But Sujait was, 
in his turn, defeated ; and driven back in great 
confufion. Shaw Jehan advanced to the charge : 
but advice was brought him, that Nafir was 
defeated on the left ; and that fome of the enemy, 
who had paffed his flanks, were feen advancing in 
his rear* 
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The defperate fit nation of the prince fug gelled A B, 
to him a defperate Tefal uti on. He advanced as if j^' 
he heard not the mefienger. and plunged into 1033- 
the thickeft of the enemy. He was followed by v •' v 
five hundred horfe. This fmall body, devoting n >? toave- 
themfelves to death with their leader, were irre- " 
fiftible. They effefted more by defpair than the 
whole army had done by courage. Mohabet 
received a check, when he leaf! expected it. He 
began to retreat: but Shaw Jehan was riot pro¬ 
perly fupported. His officers conftdered the bat¬ 
tle as loft, and refufed to advance. Abdalla, 
who had hitherto maintained his ground on the 
right, received a meflage from the prince. He 
returned for anfwer, that all hopes of viftory 
were gone, and that the heft retreat they could 
make, was now the only thing left them by 
fortune. The prince was enraged. He refolved 
to die. His companions, feizing his horfe by the 
reins* forced him from the field. He lied not, 
but he was carried to the fort of Rhotas. The 
rich plunder of his camp faved him from being 
purfued. 

Sultan Purvez and Mohabet, having ftopt for He flies 
a few days to refrefh their army, after the fa- li ‘ 
tigues of a long march and an obftinatc battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Shaw Jehan left his 
family in the fortrefs of Rhotas. He colle&ed 
the remains of his defeated army. He marched 
to Patna, and prepared to defend that city. He, 
however, evacuated the place at the approach of 
his brother. He fled through Bengal. Purvez 
was clofe at his heels. Shaw Jehan took the 
route of the Decan, by the way of Cuttack. 

Bengal, Behar and Orixa fell into the hands 
of Purvez. That prince and Mohabet fpent 
feme time in refettling the government of the 
three provinces ; and when the current of regula- 
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a. n. lion and law was reftored to its ancient channel# 
lffg- the y inarched a ft er Shaw Jehan into the Decan, 
lost- by the northern road. 

Though Shaw Jehan’s affairs were, to all ap- 
Jtcfiegcs pearance, ruined, he found refources in his own 
‘■‘"•‘'"“r'aiftive'imnd. During the time that Purvez and 
Mohabet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of 
Ambere. By the jun&ion of the Raja’s forces, 
he found himfelf in a condition to fit down be¬ 
fore the city of Brampour. He had reduced it 
to great diltrefs, when the Imperial army, under 
Purvez and Mohabet, arrived on the banks of 
the Nirbidda. lie had not a force fufficient to op- 
pofe them : he raifed the fiege, and took flielter 
in the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he 
made an attempt on the caftle of Haffer. This 
is a ftrong fortrcfs on the. frontiers of Chandeifli. 
It hands upon the top of a mountain : it has 
lj)i ings of water, and of good foil a fufficiency to 
maintain with its produce tour thoufand men. As 
all accefs to the fortrefs is impraSicable, he 
might have waited there for the change which 
time might make in his foitunes. He was re- 
pulfed. 

Tijs affairs i his latter piece of bad fuccefs completed the 
. .icJ, ruin his. party. His nobles firft defer ted him ; 
and they were followed by the private feldiers. 
A thoufand horfe only remained. His fpirits 
funk within him ; his misfortunes oppreffed him j 
Ids guilt and folly were always prefent to his 
mind. Sicknefs was added to his other miferies. 
He was hunted, like a wild bead, from place to 
place. AM mankind were his enemies ; and he 
was their foe. Where he thought he could not 
overcome, he fled : he fpread devaftation through 
places where he could prevail. He was, how¬ 
ever, tired of rapine j worn down by contention 

and 
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and hoftility, He wrote letters of compunflion A. D t 
to his father. He enlarged on his own guilt j \^ 5m 

he even added, if poffible, to his own wretched- 1034! 
nefs and misfortune, Jehangire was often full of 
affetUon ; he was always weak. He was (hocked 
at the mUefable condition of a fon, whom he 
once had loved, r His tears fell upon the part of 
Shaw jehan’s letter which mentioned guiit j and 
his crimes vanilhed from memory. 

In the midff of this returning foftnefs, Jehan- He U par- 
gire was not altogether void of policy, He wrote d ' Jned ‘ 
to his fon, that if he would give orders to the 
governors of Riiotas, of Azere, and other places, 
which were (lilt held out in his name, to deliver 
up their forts j and fend his three fons, Dara, 
Aurungzebe, and Murad, to court, and at the 
fame time accompany them, he would be forgiven 
for his paft crimes Shaw Jehan embraced the 
offer with joy. He delivered up the forts ; he 
fern his children to Agra. He, however, found vari¬ 
ous pretences for not appearing in perfon at court. 

He alleged that he was afhamed to fee a hither 
whom he had fo much injured ; but he was actually 
afraid of the machinations of the favourite Sul¬ 
tana. He made excurfions, under a pretence of 
pleafure, through all parts of the empire, attend¬ 
ed by five hundred horfe. He was fometimes 
heard of at Ajmere, fometimes at Tata on the 
Indus ; and again, in the Decan. Candabar 

In the rebellion of Shaw Jehan, we loft fight empire.^ 
of the Perfian invafion, under Shaw Abas, The 
fovereigns of Perfia had long laid claim to the 
city of Candahar. They endeavoured often to 
obtain it by negotiation, and often by force. 

They had failed in the firft; and they were not 
fuccefsful in the latter, till the civil diffractions 
of India furniflied them with an undiffurbed op¬ 
portunity of befieging the place* When the 
Vol. Ill* O Perfian 
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A. d. Perfian invafion, happened, Candahar was but 
flightly garrifoned. The place, however, held 
J034' out with vigour, till Shaw Abbas appeared be- 

^-fore it in perfon. It furrendered to that monarch ; 

and the news of the misfortune met Riiftmn Suf- 
iavi at Lahore, as he was on his march to relieve 
the befieged. The Peifians, after the capture of 
Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangire, having oc- 
cafion for all his troops to quell domeitic diftnrb- 
ances, fat filently down with the lofs. 
of the iJf- Shaw Abas had fcarce retreated, when the 
becks* Ufbeck Tartars, encouraged by his fuccefs and 
the civil diflentions in Hindoftan, invaded the 
province of Ghizni, and took feveral fmall forts. 
When the news of this invafion arrived at court, 
Chana-zad, the fon of Mohabet, was fent from 
Cafhmire, with fome troops, to oppofe the invaders. 
This young officer attacked them with vigour on 
all occafions, and, in general, with great fuccefs. 
They were, at length, after an obftinate and 
bloody war, which continued nine months, 
driven out of the empire. The conqueror pur- 
fued the fugitives, and laid wafte a part of their 
country. 
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CHAP. V. 


Mohabet in favour—Accufed of infolded treafon — 
Ordered to court— Machinations of his enemies — 
Indignities offered him—He rcfolves to feize the 
emperor—He takes him hi his tent—Defeats the 
•vifier—Condemns the Sultana to death—But par¬ 
dons her—Governs the empire—Attacked by the 
citizens of Cabul—be lays down his power — 
Obliged to fly — Sent againfl Shaw Johan—Death 
of prince Purvez—His character—Death of 
Chan Chanan . 

rHE valour and abilities of Mohabet, in con¬ 
ducting the war againft Shaw Jehan, railed ienti- 
ments of gratitude in the brealt of Jehangire. 
His fon, Channa Zad, had been lately gratified 
with the government ot Cabul ; and others, his 
relations and friends, were advanced to lucrative 
and honourable employments. The great victory 
near Benaris confirmed the emperor’s high opinion 
of Mohabet, and the news of that important 
event filled hinr with exceffive joy. His grateful 
feelings for his general rofe in proportion to the 
dccreafe of his fears for his throne. Ihefe fenti- 
ments, however, did not long continue. Mo¬ 
habet had a great many enemies: his fovereign 
had but little firmnefs. r lhe abilities of the 
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former had raifed envy j and nature had given to 
the latter a difpofition too eafy and pliant, to be 
proof again ft mifreprefentation, To explain the 
caufes of an event which aim oft transferred the 
empire from the houfe of Timur to other hands, 
we mu ft look back to fome circumfiances prior to 
this period. 

Chan Ghana n, mentioned as the tutor of Pur¬ 
vey in his government of Candeifti, had, through 
fome difguft, attached himfelf to the fortunes of 
Shaw Jehan, when that prince fucceeded his bro¬ 
ther in the command of the Imperial army in the 
Decan. It was by that lord's advice, that he 
cut off Cbufero : by his advice he rebelled againft 
his father* He accompanied the prince in his 
expedition to Agfa and Delhi ; and, though he 
took no part in the fatigues of the field, he ruled 
in the cabinet. When the affairs of Shaw Jehan be¬ 
came defperate, after his retreat to the Decan, he 
adviledhint tofue for a pardon, through his brother 
Purvez, to whofe temper and character he could 
have been no ft ranger* When he arrived in the 
Imperial camp, he found no difpofition in Moha- 
ber to relinquiffi by terms, the advantages which 
had been obtained by the fword. Having failed 
in his endeavours lor the prince, he applied 
ior himfelf JVlohabet was fliockcd at this reite¬ 
ration of treachery ; and he perfuad d Purvez 
to throw him and his family into prifon* The 
latter were fent, under an efcort, to Agra ; he 
himfelf was detained, in clofe confinement, in 
the camp, and his eft Me was confifeated by an 
Imperial edkT 

After the decifive battle near Benaris, the pro- 
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vinre of Bengal, which had been reduced by 
fell at once into the hands of the 
Purvez, who had a commiffign 
from his father to govern the caftern provinces, 

conferred 
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conferred the fubafhip of Bengal upon Mohabet, 
who fent his fon Channa Zad, lately arrived in 
the army, to manage his government in his 
own abfence. Dara, the fon of Chan Chanan, 
had been made Cuba of Bengal, by Shaw Jehan. 
That young lord was feized by the people, and 
delivered into the hands of Channa Zad, as foon 
as he arrived at the capital of the province. He 
immediately fent Dara to his father ; who, having 
informed the emperor of that circumllance, re¬ 
ceived orders to put hiinto death, as an oblfinate 
rebel. Mohabet obeyed, and fent the unfortunate 
fuba’s head to Agra. 

Chan Chanan, though confined in the camp of 
Purvez, found means, by letters, to infinuate 
himfelf into the good graces of the Sultana, and 
her brother the vifter. The two laft had been 
long the enemies of Mohabet; and the former 
imputed the death of his fon to that lord, and 
was refolved to revenge the injury. He wrote to 
the Sultana : he fent letter^ to Afiph. He in¬ 
formed them that Mohabet was forming defigns 
to raife Purvez to the throne. This was carried 
to the emperor’s ears. He ordered Chan Chanan 
to be re leafed : and that Otnrah, who remained 
with Purvez, accufed Mohabet, by letters to the 
emperor, of intended treafon. 

Jehangire, naturally fufpicious, was alarmed. 
The lpirit of jealoufy and dillrult took poffellion 
of his mind. He forgot the fervices of Mohabet 
in his own fears. He ordered him to court ; and 
raifed Chan Jehan Lodi from the government of 
Guzerat to the command of the army under 
Purvez. Mohabet, before the emperor’s orders 
arrived, had fet out with Purvez, for Bengal. 
He had been guilty of a negieft, which gave 
colour to the accufations of his enemies. The 
elephants taken in battle are Imperial property. 

Thtfie 
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Thefe be had retained, together with the prefents 
which his fon Channa Zad had received in re- 
fettling the province. A fecond peremptory order 
was fent to him. He was acquainted, that he 
was appointed to the fubafhip of Punjab; but 
that the emperor deprived him of Lahore, which 
had been ufually annexed to that government. 
He was thunderftruck at the fudden change in 
the emperor’s mind. He refolved to obey. He 
went to take his leave of Purvez. The prince 
was cold and [lately; and feemed to forget his 
friend in the difpleafuie of his father. 

Senfible of his own abilities, confcious of his 
nTanded to honour, elevated by his reputation in war. Mo- 
ha bet was difgufted, beyond meafure, at this re¬ 
turn for his fervices. He refolved to retire to his 
caflle of Rintimpour: but an order arrived to de¬ 
liver that fortrefs into the hands of one of the Sul¬ 
tana’s creatures. This latter circumftance con¬ 
firmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, Ihould 
he truft himfelf in the Imperial prefence. He 
wrote to Jehangire. He exprefted his aftonilh- 
ment at his difpleafure. He declared his per fed 
confidence in the honour of Ms prince'; but he 
exprefled his well-grounded diftruft of his advifers. 
The letter produced nothing but an order for his 
immediate appearance at court. To refufe was 
to rebel. lie wrote again to the emperor. “ I 
will,” fays he, “ fervemy fovereign with my life 
againft his enemies, but I will not expofe it to the 
malice of his friends. Afiure me of fafety, and 
1 will dear myfelf in the prefeiice.” Jehangire, 
upon receiving this letter, was enraged. He dil- 
patched a courier, with his laft commands for 
Iiis appearance. He at length refolved to obey. 
Five thoufand Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
from an afi’eftion for their general, offered him 
- -. . their 
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their fervice to conduct him to court.-- A.D. 

Efcorted by thefe, he took the rout of Lahore, 
where the emperor, at the time, refitted. 1035- 

On the eighteenth of April 1626, Jehangire 
fet out from Lahore toward Cabul. News was e 0 “ )5 ' 
brought to the Imperial camp that Mohabet had 
fent before him the elephants taken at the battle 
of Benaris; and that he himfelf followed, with 
a retinue of five thoufand Rajaputs. The Sulta¬ 
na and the vifier were ftvuck with a double ter¬ 
ror. They were afraid of a reconciliation : they 
were afraid of his force. They perfuaded the 
emperor not to admit him into the camp. When, 
therefore, he arrived near the tents, he was or¬ 
dered to ftop, till he accounted for the revenues 
of Bengal, and the plunder taken at the battle 
of Benaris. Mohabet was enraged: he dif- 
patched his fon-indaw to the emperor, to com¬ 
plain of an indignity fo unworthy of his fidelity 
and fervices. He could not have cliofen a worfe 
meffenger. The emperor had been much offend¬ 
ed with Mohabet, for giving his daughter in mar¬ 
riage without his confent; and he had refolved 
to be revenged. When, therefore, the young 
lord alighted from his elephant in the Imperial 
fquare, he was fuddenly feized ; he was ftript of 
his clothes, covered with rags, baftinadoed, and 
fent out of the cainp riding backward on a forry 
jade, amid the fhouts of the whole army. 

The intelligence of this grofs affront came to fi is mef- 
Mohabet, before the difhonoured youth appeared. 

He bore it with feeming patience. He was fhock- affronted, 
ed at the weaknefs of the emperor, which had 
yielded fo much to the malice of a vindictive wo- 
inan. He feparated, by degrees, his retinue 
from the camp. He found he could not trull 
hitnfelf in the hands of his enemies; and he took 
at once a bold refolution. The emperor was on 
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his march to Cabul, and he refolved to watch his 
nix* motions. He hovered, during the night, round 
fkirts of the camp ; and the morning preferred 
* w a favourable opportunity for the execution of his 
fcheme. 

When Mobabet arrived, the Imperial army lay 
tZperm enca niped on the banks of the Behat or Gelum, 
itihistenr, at the end of the bridge, on the high-road which 
led to Cabul. The advanced guard began to 
move over the bridge in the morning, and was 
gradually, followed by the other troops. The em¬ 
peror remained in the old camp. He was not in 
an enemy s country, and he uled no precautions. 
When the greatefl part of the army had paffed, 
Moll abet fuddenly advanced with his faithful Ra- 
japuts. He feized the bridge, and fet it on fire; 
leaving two thoufand of his men under the com¬ 
mand of his fan, to defend the flames, and to 
flop the return of the enemy. Having made this 
difpofition, he rode with great fpeed to the Impe- 
ritil fcjuare;. He was fir ft obferved by the officers 
of the houfehold, palling by the haram in Teem¬ 
ing diforder. His countenance was pale, but de¬ 
termined. They were alarmed; and he rulhed 
forward to the emperor’s tent, 
akeshim T he writer of the Acbal Namma, who was then 
lord of the wardrobe, fufpefting that Mobabet 
meant to aflaffinate the emperor, drew his fword, 
and fallowed him with great fpeed. The Ornrahs 
in waiting did the fame. When they had ad¬ 
vanced to tlie Imperial tent, they found Mobabet 
furrounded by five hundred Rajaputs on foot, 
Handing at the door, with fwords by their fides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were imme¬ 
diately feized and difarmed, 1 he emperor, hear- 
mg the node and confulion without, cut his way 
through the fcreens, and entered the bathing-tent, 
which was behind his fleeping apartment. Mo- 

habet 
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habet alighted and entered ; not finding the em- a. b, 
peror, he preffed forward with forty Rajaputs, 
to the bathing-tent. Some of the Imperial guards iojs* 
hood at the door. 1 he officer who commanded 
them, ftenily afked Mohabet, Why he prefumed 
to intrude on the emperor's privacy ? He anfwered 
him, by putting his hand upon his fword and 
frowning upon him, with a determined counte¬ 
nance. A panic feized the guards* They made 
way for him to pais. In the outer apartment of 
the bathing tent, flood many Gmrahs of high 
rank* They drew their fwords; but the Raja- 
puis fur rounding them, they thought proper to 
deliver up their arms. 

The news of this iufult was carried to the em-pnfoncr. 
per or by fome of the women who attended him 
in the inner tent. He feized his fword, and was 
about to affault Mohabet, when he faw his guards 
and nobles difarmed. He dropt his point; and 
fald, tc What doll thou mean, Mohabet Chan ?” 
Mohabet touching the ground and then his fore¬ 
head with his hand, thus replied : ct Forced by 
the machinations of my enemies, who plot againft 
my life, I throw myfelf under the protection of 
my fovereign.”— u You are fafe,”—anfwered 
the emperor; te but what would tbefe, who 
ffand armed behind you?”—■“ They want full 
fecurity,” rejoined Mohabet, sc for me and my 
“ family; and without it, they will not retire.” 

<c —I underftand you,” faid Jehangire; cc name 
your terms, and they /ball be granted. Rut you 
do me an injufiice, Mohabet; I did not plot 
againll your life. I knew your fervices, though 
I was offended at your feeming difobedience to 
my commands. Be affined of my protection: 

I {hall forget the condudt which necefficy has im- 
pofed upon you.” 

Mohabet, 
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Mohabet, without naming his conditions, ob- 
ferved to the emperor, that it was now lime to 
take his daily aniufement of hunting. Without 
waiting for a reply, he ordered his own horfe to 
be brought, jehangire declined mounting him: 
Mohibet feenied not to lit ten. Then, Moha- 
bet Chan,” laid the emperor, u if (till I have a 
horfe of my own, I will mount him.” One was 
brought him. They rode {lowly away together, 
furrounded by the Rajaputs. When they had ad¬ 
vanced beyond the fkirts of the camp, Mohabet 
obferved to the emperor, That it would be pru¬ 
dent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any 
accident that might happen in the confufion 
which was likely to enfue, Jehangire had now 
no will of his own. He mounted the elephant; 
and three Rajaputs, under a pretence of defend¬ 
ing him, mounted by his fide. 

The emperor had fcaice placed himfelf on the 
elephant, when Muckirrib Chan, one of the 
officers of Rate, pro fling through the Rajaputs, 
climbed up the elephant’s fide, and fat down by 
his Sovereign. lie was threatened by the Raja- 
puts. He was obflinate, and would not ftir. 
One fiightly cut him on the forehead with his 
fabi e; but he was not to be moved. They had 
now proceeded near a mile from the camp, when 
fame of the officers of the household, mounted 
upon elephants, came up, and placed ihemfehres 
on the road before the emperor. Mohabet or¬ 
dered them to clear the way: they refufed, and 
were cut ro pieces. He then continued his rout, 
without further obfhu&ion, to his own camp. 
The emperor was brought to his tent: and all 
fpeftators being removed, Mohabet explained 
himfelf to him, protefting, that he had formed 
no defigns neither againfl his life nor his power. 

« But,” 
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“ But,” concluded he ftenily, “ 1 am deter- AJ*- 

mined to be fafe.” . Hig. 

Aiiph, the yifier, had crofted the bridge m the j°;-- ^ 
morning with the Imperial army. The Sultana, " 

when Mohabet was bufy in Teeming the perfqn.g££» 
of the emperor, made her efcape to her brother, chan. 
He confidered, that nothing was done,^ lo long 
as that haughty woman remained out of his power. 

He refolved to" profecute his plan, with the fame 
refolute boldnefs with which it was begun, lie 
returned with the emperor to his former camp, 
on the bank of the Gelum. Sujait Chan, an 
Omrah of high reputation, had arrived that in- 
ftant to join "the Imperial army. He knew the 
fituation of affairs; and loudly inveighed, in the 
pretence of the Rajaputs, againft Mohabet. lhat 
lord was at once enraged and alarmed. He or¬ 
dered his troops to fall upon Sujait and his reti¬ 
nue, and every man of them was put to the 
fword. The other Omrahs, who had hitherto 
hovered round, ftruck with the fate of Sujait, 
fled acrofs the river, and joined the Imperial 


U No*or-Jefun was the meffenger of the difaffer, The^ficr 
which befel the emperor, to her brother Aiiph. mine? to 
He immediately called the Omrahs together: 
and the Sultana vehemently accufed thofe who 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and 
cowardice. A debate arofe about the belt me 
thod of refeuing their fovereign out of the hands 
of Mohabet. The meafure was full of peril; but 
it muff be taken. They agreed to affemble their 
forces by the dawn of next morning ; and to en- 
deavour to repafs the river againft the rebeL lh^ 
emperor was apprized of their intentions. H- 
began to fear for his life. Repeated meffiges 
were fent to the vifier to delift from his purpofe; 
but that niinifter did not think himfelf obliged to 
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A, D. obey the commands of an imprifoned monarch, 
who was under the influence of the man who had 
Toy** feized his per ion. 

-' Aiiph begun his march with day- When he 

But is de- came to the bridge, he found it burnt down- 
fwed j_j e re f G [ ve( j ta f ar j t } le r [ ver . 5 IU t [ le water was 
jfo deep, that many were drowned, Thofe who 
gained the further (hore, had to fight the enemy 
at a manifeft difad vantage. They were cut off 
as fad as they afeended the bank- A fucceflion 
of viftims came to the fwords of the Rajaputs, 
The aftion continued for feme hours. The rear 
of the Imperialifls preffing into the river, pre¬ 
vented the front from retreating. The Sultana 
was not a tame fpeclator on the occafion. Mount¬ 
ed on an elephant, ihe plunged into the ilream 
with her daughter by her fide. The young lady 
was wounded in the arm: but her mother preffed 
forward- Three of her elephant drivers were 
fucceiiively killed ; and the elephant received three 
wounds on the trunk. Noorjehan, in the mean 
time, emptied four quivers of arrows on the 
enemy- The Rajaputs preffed into the ftream to 
feize her; but the mailer of her houfehold, mount¬ 
ing the elephant, turned him away, and carried 
her out of the river, notwithflanding her threats 
and commands. 

tth £r P at YVhijfl ihefe things happen in the river, Fidai 
^hter, Qh an anc ] Abul HaOen, with feme other gallant 
nobles, forming a fquadron of gentlemen in the 
rear of the Imperialifls, plunged into the river, 
and gained the oppofite fhore. The fliock be¬ 
tween them and the Rajaputs was violent- The 
latter gave way, and fled toward the tents of the 
prince Shariar, where the emperor remained un¬ 
der a guard. They flopt, and the aGion became 
bloody. The arrow’s and (hot piercing through 
the tents, the emperor was in imminent danger: 

but 
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but Muchlis Chan, who flood near him, covered a.b, 
him with fhields. In the mean time, Mob abet 
re-eft abliflied the ranks of the fugitives behind to fs- 
the tents. He turned them, and fell upon the 
flank of the Imperial!fh, Vifier Bee, Attalfa, 
and feveral gallant lords, were killed : Fidai Was 
covered with wounds- The fpirit of his followers 
began to fink- Mohabet preffed hard upon them ; 
and at length they fled- The field was covered 
with dead bodies; and a complete victory re¬ 
mained to the Raj a puts. 

The runaways, gaining the oppofite fide of the andtaiten 
river, found their troops diminiSied and com- F r,r ° ner * 
pletely ruined- They gave up all thoughts of 
further refinance: each fled to his own home. 

The army, in the fpace of a few hours, was dif- 
fipaied. Afiph fled to his eftate; and (hut him- 
Felf up, with five hundred men, in the caflle of 
New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found 
means to bfcape to Lahore. Mohabet difpatched 
a ineflenger to Afiph, with a (To ranees of fafetv, 
fhotild he return to the camp. The vifier would 
not truft him felf in his hands- Meer Berwir, the 
fon of Mohabet, with a detachment befieged the 
fort of Rhotas. Afiph was foon reduced to dif- The Sui- 
trefs ; and, on the arrival of Mohabet before the X ^ A fe3S " 
place, that lord, with his fon Abu Talib, fur- "’ 
rendered at diferetion. Noor-Jehan had fcarce 
returned to Lahore, when fhe received letters 
from the emperor. He acquainted her, that he 
was treated with refpefl: by Mohabet; and that 
matters were amicably fettled between them. He 
conjured her, therefore, as fhe regarded his 
peace and fafety, to lay afide all thoughts of hof- 
tile preparations. He concluded, with command¬ 
ing her to follow him to Cabal, whither, of his 
own free choice, he then direfled his march- 
Noor-Jehan did not long Iiefitate. She fet out 

from 
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A. D. from Lahore, and foon came up with her lord. 
t 6i6. when fhe arrived, troops were fent out by Mo- 
habet, by way of doing her honour. But they 
-y"'-' were her keepers, and not her guards. They 
furrounded her tent, and watched all her mo- 
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Mohabet, who carried every thing before him 
in the prefence, accufed her publicly of treafon. 
lie affirmed, that file had confpired again!! the 
emperor, by eftranging from him the hearts of 
his fubjefts: that tile mod cruel and unwarrant¬ 
able aft ions had been done, by her capricious or¬ 
ders, in every corner of the empire: that her 
haughlinefs was the fouree of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals: that 
lhe had even extended her views to the empire, 
by favouring the fucceffion of Shariar to the 
throne, under whofe feeble adminiltraiion (lie 
hoped to govern India at pleafure. He therefore 
infilled that a public example fliculd be made of 
fo wicked a woman j as a fign to mankind, that 
crimes in the mod exalted petfons ought to meet 
with no more favour, than iniquities in the mean 
and low. “ You, who are emperor of the Mo¬ 
guls!” faid Mohabet, addreffing himfelf to Jehan- 
gire, “ whom we look upon as fomething more 
than human, ought to follow the example of 
God, who has no refpeft for perfons.” 

Jehangire was too well acquainted with his 
fituation to contradift Mohabet. He owned the 
jultice of the accufation, and he figned a warrant 
for her death. Being excluded from his prefence, 
her charms had loll their irrefiftible influence over 
him ; and when his pafiions did not thwart the 
natural bias of his mind, he was always juft. 
The dreadful mefiage was delivered to the Sultana. 
She heard it without emotion. c; Imprifoned 
fovereigns,” faid fhe, lt lofe their right to life 
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with their freedom ; but permit me for once to A, n. 
fee the emperor, and to bathe with my tears the 
hand that has fixed the feal to the warrant of 1035, 
death.” She was brought before her hufband, 
in the prefence of Mohaber* Her beauty fhone 
with additional loftre through her borrow. She 
uttered not one word. Jehangire burit into tears* 

<c Will you not fpare this woman, Mohabet?” 
faid the emperor; cc you fee how fhe weeps.”— 

* c The emperor of the Moguls,” replied Moh/i- 
bet, £C Ihould never afk in vain.” The guards 
retired from her, at a wave of his hand ; and fhe 
was reftored that inftant to her former at¬ 
tend ants. 

The friends of Mohabet difapproved of his ge- March to 
nerofity, and he had caufe to repent of it h|ffi- CabuI - 
felf. The Sultana lived not to thank her for- 
giver, but to revenge herfelf. The Imperial 
camp moved to GabuL Mohabet, without ap¬ 
pearing to command, directed every tiling at 
court. The emperor implicitly followed his ad¬ 
vice; and he even feemed to harbour no refent- 
ment againfl him for the pafh He had long 
known "his abilities ; he was now convinced of his 
integrity and generality. Naturally fond of indo¬ 
lence and pleafure himfelf, he could not with to 
have left the affairs of the flate in better hands. 

The attention paid him by Mohabet, eradicated 
every idea of bondage: and the weight which his 
edifts carried, from their precifion and wifdom, 
reconciled bis fitnation to his pride, by the obe¬ 
dience which was paid to them over all the 
empire. 

Six months had paffed in Cabul in an apparent D fijns of 
harmony between the monarch and his minifter. 

The bufy fpirit of Noor-JeMn was, in the mean 
time, hatching mifehief* She concealed her 
fchemes fo effectually, that they efcapcd the pene¬ 
trating 
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s\* D. trating eyes of Mohabet, The emperor redded 
in hi § palace at Cabul: the mini (ter lay every 
tofs* night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without the 
walls. When he came one morning to pay his 
refpefts at court with his retinue* the citizens, 
at the mitigation of the Sultana, attacked him 
from both ends of a narrow ffreet. Some, polled 
in windows on either fide, fired upon him with 
mufquetsv He turned back, and forced his way 
to his camp. He arrived among the Rajapms 
unhurt: his followers were a!! either wounded 
or {lain. The citizens did not reft here. They 
fell upon the guards, which he had placed round 
the emperor ; and put five hundred to the fword. 
^feated. Moblbet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabu- 
lians* prepared to take ample revenge. He block¬ 
ed up the city, with his army. The maffacre 
within was difeontinued, Pear fucceeded to 
rage. The principal inhabitants, lay i ng the 
whole blame upon the rabble, came out in the 
mod fuppliant manner to Mohabet. Jehaegire, 
who difclaimed all knowledge of the tumult, in¬ 
terceded for them ; and the enraged nunifter fpared 
the city, after having punifhed the tnofl noto¬ 
rious ringleaders of the infurgents. He, how¬ 
ever, declared, that he would never enrer the 
perfidious city of Cabul : he gave directions to 
the emperor to quit it the next day, and, having 
made the neceltary preparations, the Imperial 
camp moved in a few days toward Lahore. 
MoT™bct On the way to Lahore, Mohabet took a hidden 
hl!i refolution to throw up his power. He bad no 
intentions himfelf upon the empire ; and he had 
triumphed over his enemies, and ferved his 
friends, lie e sailed, and obtained from Johan- 
gire, the moft folemn promifesof oblivion for the 
paft; and he refiored that prince to all his for¬ 
mer confequence and power. He promiied to 

aflifl 
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affifthim with his advice ; and to fhew his fince- 
rity, he difmifled the greateft part of his guards 
and attendants. This conduct was noble ; but 
he had gone too far to retreat. Gratitude is not 
fo ftrong a paflion as revenge. The weak forget 
favours ; but the haughty never forget indignities* 
The Sultana kept frefh in her memory her dif- 
grace ^ the remembered her danger from Moha¬ 
bet* She applied to jehangirefor his immedi¬ 
ate death. She urged fpeeious arguments to 
flrengthen her- requeft. ” A man,” faid (he, 
C€ who is fo daring as to feize the per foil of his 
fovereign, is a dangerous fubjeft. The 1 uftre of 
royalty muft be diminiflied, continued the Sultana, 
in the eyes of the people, whillt he who pulled 
his prince from the throne, is permitted to 
kneel before it with feigned allegiance.” Jehan- 
gire was Ihocked at her propofah He command¬ 
ed her to be filent. 

She was filent, but file did not drop herdefign. 
She refolved to take off by private treachery the 
man whom fhe failed to bring to a public death* 
She contrived to place one of her eunuchs behind 
the curtain, with orders to fiioot Mob abet, when 
he fhould next come to pay his refpefls in the 
prefence, Jehangire overheard her commands to 
the Have. He acquainted Mohabet with the fnare 
laid for his life j inline ating that his power was 
not fufficient to proteQ: him from private treache¬ 
ry, though he was refolved to fave him from pub¬ 
lic difgrace. Mohabet was alarmed. Be efcaped 
from the camp. The artriy lay that day on the 
banks of the Gelum, in the very fpot where 
the emperor had feven months before been feized. 
Mohabet, after having the whole power of the 
empire in his hands, was obliged to fiy from that 
very place, without a fingle attendant* He carried 
Vol* III. P nothing 
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^ d. nothing with him but his life: his wealth, was 
1^5. left in the Imperial camp, and became the pro* 
*055. party of Noor -Jeban. His flight had fcarce be- 
r^*come public, when an edi£fc was iffued by the 
Sultana’s procurement, to all the governors of 
provinces to make diligent fearch for him. He 
was declared a rebel, and a reward was put upon 
his head. 

His con- Afiph difapproved of his After* $ violence. He 
ference k new the merit of Mohabet: he was not forget¬ 
ful of his kindnefs to himfelf, when under his 
power. He was tired, befides, of the weaknefs 
of Jehangire, and of the Sultana’s tyranny. He, 
however, obferved a cautious filence. His power 
depended upon his filter; and Ihe was haughty 
as w ell as vindictive. Mohabet flew from place 
to place. He took, at firfl, the route of Tatta; 
but the unfortunate have enemies every where. 
The boldnefs, which had lately railed him to the 
furnmit of power, forfook him not in his diftrefs. 
He mounted his horfe \ and rode foiitary near 
four hundred miles, to throw himfelf into the con- 
verfation of Afiph. That minifter, at the time, 
was in the Imperial camp at Karnal, on the road 
between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp when it was dark ; and 
about nine o’clock placed himfelf in the paflage, 
wh'ch led from the apartments of Afiph to the 
Haraon The eunuch, who flood at the door, 
questioned Mohaher. He knew that lord by his 
voice ^ but he allured him of his fidelity. Mo¬ 
habet told him, that he vifhed to fpeak to his 
lord on affairs of the laft moment. The vifier 
came. 

tridiAfiph When Afiph faw the low condition into which 
he, who lately commanded the err ire, was fallen, 
he could fcarce reirahi from tears. He took him 
in his arms : they retired in filerce h o a fecret 
place* Mohabet, after mentioning the ingrati¬ 
tude 
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tode of Noor^Jehan, complained of the imbecility 
of the emperor, and plainly told the viller, that, 
low as he was reduced, he was determined to 
raife up another fovereign in India* 4fi Purvez,” 
continued Mohabet, cc is a virtuous man, and 
my friend* But he is eafy and pliant; and we 
mu ft not change one weak prince for another, 
1 know the merit of Shaw jehan ; I have fought 
againft him; and when I conquered, I ga led 
not a victory, but my own life. He fuits the 
times. He is ambitious, and fo the times fe ere ; 
but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and 
add vigour and precifion to the laws at home,” 
—Ailph was overjoyed at this declaration. He 
was connected in Iriendftiip as well as in affinity 
with Shaw Jehan. * e You muft go hence with 
fpeed,” faid Afiph; and I will endeavour to 
procure your pardon* The emperor, who is not 
averfe to you, will liften to my requeft ; efpe- 
dally as Shaw jehan, with whom you alone arc 
able to cope in the field, is in arms. I fhall pro¬ 
cure for you an army, which you fhall ufe as the 
circumftances of the time will demand.” 

The two Omrahs, having fworn fidelity to one 
another, parted. Mohabet, mounting his horfe, 
dived into the night: Afiph went into the pre¬ 
fence. The emperor was much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious fon 
had collected an army. He regretted the lofs 
of Mohabet, and Afiph took that opportunity 
of fuing for his pardon. The emperor, in the 
warmth of his zeal againft his fon, ordered an 
edict of indemnity to be forthwith blued, which 
reflated Mohabet to his honours and edates, A 
co in million was given him to command the army 
againft bha w jehan; and the ceremony of giving 
thanks in the prefence, was difpenjfed with in his 
favour, as he could not rruft his life to the mercy 
of Noor-Jetian. 
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An event, however, happened; which ren¬ 
dered thefe preparations again!! Shaw Jehan un- 
neceffary. That prince defifted from his new 
enterprize without the interpofition of force. 
When Mohabet carried all before him at court, 
his fviend and pupil, the prince Purvez, remained 
at the head of the army, and commanded all 
the eaftern and fouthern provinces in great tran¬ 
quillity. He took no notice of his father’s con¬ 
finement; and he ufed no means for his releafe- 
ment. He knew that Mohabet had no deftgns 
upon the empire ; ami he was rather pleafed, 
with a check upon the emperor, which might 
prove an excufe to himfelf, from being boundby 
his commands. In the midft of the infenfibility 
and tranquillity of Purvez, he was feized- by an 
apoplexy, which carried him ofl'.in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. 

Sultan Purvez was one of thofe harmlefs men 
that pal's without either envy or fame through 
life. Dcftitute of thofe violent pailions which 
agitate the animated and ambitious, he was ne¬ 
ver completely happy, nor thoroughly mifetable. 
Kafe was his only comfort; toil his foie averficn. 
Though battles were gained in his name, be was 
rather an incumbrance to an army, ihan the 
fpring which fbould move the whole. Without 
ambition to command, he thought it no indig¬ 
nity to obey. He approved of the counfel of 
others, without ever propofing his own. He 
was in fhort an ufeful engine in the hands of an 
able general. There was a kind of comity in his 
manner, which commanded refpefi, where he 
impreffed no awe ; and even men who knew his 
weaknefs, liflened with attention to his com¬ 
mands. His conftitution was feeble and lethar¬ 
gic ; his life a perpetual Humber. Mad lie lived, 
he was deftined for the throne y and, as he had 
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no paffions to gratify, the happinefs or mifery of a. o. 
his reign would depend on* thofe whom chance !^- 
might place around him. 11 is death was regret- io 35 ‘ 
ted, more, perhaps, than that of an abler man 
might have been. He never committed injuries, 
and mankind gave him credit for benevolence! 
Mohabet mourned him as a good natured friend ; 
Jehangire as a dutiful Ton* The contraft which 
the character of his brother prefented, ju [lifted 
the Tentiments of both . 

When Mohabet fled, Noor-Jebaa governed *fFa*r?at 
the empire without controuh While yet he held F "'h* De- 
the reins of government, he had fent orders to can. 
his fon Channa-Zad, Suba of Bengal, to fend 
him the fur pi us of the revenues of that country- 
Twenty-two lacks, under an efcort, were advanced 
as far as Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet hap¬ 
pened ; and the fame meflenger, who brought 
the news of the treafure to the emperor, brought 
him alfo intelligence of the death of Purvey. Je¬ 
hangire was affected, beyond meafure, at the lofs 
of his fon : he never had dilobeyed bis commands, 
and bis manner was naturally engaging and pleaft 
ing.—The command of the army devolved upon 
Chan Jehan Lodi. He was ordered to fend his 
family to court as hoftages for his faith.—An un* 
expected war furnifhed a field for the abilities of 
Lodi* The Nizam raifed difturbances; but he 
was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Chan Chanan, who, after his releafe from con 
finenient, had remained wdrh Curves in the camp, 
did not long furvive that prince* He attained to 
the feventy-fecond year of his age: and, though 
in bis latter days he was accufed of treachery, he 
had covered the former part of his life with re¬ 
nown. He performed many memorable actions, 
under the emperor Akbar* He reduced the 
kingdom of Guzcrat; he defeated with twenty 
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A. n. thnufand liorfe, an army of feventy thoufand, un* 
^ er f ^ ie confederate princes of the Decan. He 
103J. was a fcholar, as well as a foldier. He was the 
—' moft learned man of his time: fhrewd in politics, 
eloquent to a proverb. He tranflated the com¬ 
mentaries of the emperor Baber into the Perfic, 
from the Mogul language. He underftood the 
Arabic, the Pehlvi, and all the dialefts of India. 
He was alfo a good poet, and many of his pieces 
have come down to our time. In abilities he 
yielded not to his father, the famous Byram; 
though he poifelfed not his integrity and unfqllied 
virtue. 
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Schemes of MoMbet and AJiph—Death of the empe¬ 
ror—His charader—Anecdotes of his private 
Hj e —His religion—His violence—Severe ju/lice— 
and humanity—the fan of prince Chufero raifed 
to the throne—Defeat of Shari r Shaw Jeh n 
marches from the Decan —7 oung emperor depofed, 
and murdered—Children of Jehangire—State 
of Perfa - 

JVIoHABET, after his conference with Afiph, A. D. 
made the belt of his way to the dominions of the g[; 
Rana, He had been recommended by letters 1037. 
from the vifier, to that prince ; and he was re- ' 

ceived with extraordinary marks of diftinaion. 

A circumftance, omitted in its place, will con¬ 
tribute to throw light on the fequel. A correl- 
pondence, by writing, between Mohabet and 
Afiph would be a meafure full of peril to both. 

They had refolved to feize upon the accidents 
that might arife in the courfe of time, lor the 
fervice of Shaw jehan. The vifier was to be the 
judge, as having the bell accefs to know the pe¬ 
riod fit for their purpofe, from his residence at 
court and intimate knowledge of its affairs. Mo- 
habet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 

ihould 
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fliould be fent, was the fignal for him to efpoufe 
openly the interefls of the prince. 

The edift of indemnity to Mohabet had fcarce 
been promulgated, when that lord under flood 
from court, that the emperor began to decline vi- 
fibly in his health. The profpeft of his ap¬ 
proaching diffolution rendered it unneceffary to 
wreft from him by force a fcepter which he was 
form to refign to death. Mohabet remained quiet 
with the Rana; who, holding a friendly corre* 
fpondence with Shaw Jehan, took an opportunity 
of informing that prince, that his noble gueft 
was no enemy to his caufe. Jehangire had, for 
feven years, been troubled with a flight afthma. 
His diforder enereafed toward the end of the 
preceding year ; and he refolved to make a pro- 
grefs to Cafhmire, for the benefit of the air. The 
autumn proved very fevere in that elevated coun¬ 
try. He was feized with a violent cold, which 
fell upon his lungs. The fharpnefs and purity of 
the air rendered his breathing difficult He com¬ 
plained of a kind of fuffocation ; and became im¬ 
patient under his . diforder. He commanded the 
camp to move, with flow marches, toward Lahore. 
He was carried in a litter as far as the town of 
Mutti, which flands about half 'way on the road 
Irom Cafhmire. At Mutti his difficulty of breath- 
mg meres fed. He was growing worfe every 
day, and the army halted. On the ninth of No¬ 
vember, of the .year 1027, he expired j and hav¬ 
ing lived fifty-eight and reigned twenty-two lunar 
years and eight months. 

Jehangire was neither vicious nor virtuous in 
tne extreme. His bad actions proceeded from 
paffion; and hi^ good frequently from whim. 
Violent in his meafures without cruelty, merciful 
without feeling, proud without dignity, and ge¬ 
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nerous without acquiring friends, A Have to his 
pleafures, yet a luver of bufinefs; deftitute of 
all religion, yet full of fuperftition and vain 
fears. Firm in nothing but in the invariable ri¬ 
gour of his juftice, he was changeable in his opi¬ 
nions, and often the dupe of thofe whom he 
defpifed. Sometimes calm, winning, and bene¬ 
volent, he gained the affections of thofe who 
knew him not; at other times, raorofe, captious, 
referved, he became terrible to thofe in whom 
ho moft confided* In public, he was familiar, 
eomplaifant, and eafy to all; he made no distinc¬ 
tion between high and low - y he heard* with pa¬ 
tience, the complaints of the meanefl: of his fob- 
jefts ; and greatnefs was never a fecurity againft 
his juftice : in private, he was thoughtful, 
cold, and blent; and he often clothed his coun¬ 
tenance with fuch terror, that Afiph Jab frequent¬ 
ly fled from his prefence* and the bultana, in the 
plenitude of her influence over him, was known 
to approach him on trembling knees. His affec¬ 
tion for his children bordered on weaknefs. 
He was as forgetful of injuries as he was of fa¬ 
vours* In war he had no abilities ; he was fond 
of peace and tranquillity ; and rather a lover 
than an encourager of the arts of civil life- Na¬ 
turally averfe to tyranny and oppression, property 
was fecure under his admimftration : he had no 


avarice himfelf to render him unjuft, and he was 
the determined and implacable enemy of extortion 
in others* He was a man of fcience and literary 
abilities; and the memoirs of his life, which he 
penned himfelf* 4° mora honour as a good 
writer, than the matter, as a great monarch. 
Upon the whole, ■ Jehangire, though not a fault- 
lefs man, was far from brfng a bad prince: he 
had an inclination to be virtuous* and his errors 
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A.n. proceeded from a defeft more than from a de- 
,( jp' pravity of foul: His mother was thought to have 
■ 037'. introduced a tiri&ure of inadnefs into his blood; 

'— "r~— / and an immoderate ufe of wine and opium render¬ 
ed fometimes frantic a mind naturally inflamed. 

HI? pri - Though Jehangirewas often feriousand diftant 
i' fe • atnong his domeftics, he was fond of throwing 
° pmi ' off the character of the emperor, and of enjoy¬ 
ing freely the converfation of his fubjeits. He 
often difappeared in the evening from the palace, 
and dived into obfcure punch-houfes, to pafc 
fovne hours in drinking and talking with the 
lower fort. He had no enemies, and he was un¬ 
der no apprehenfions concerning the fafety of 
his perfon. Being in the hall of audience, ac- 
ceffible to all ranks of men, after the perform¬ 
ance of tile ufual ceremonies, he was often 
known in his no£turnal excurlions. But the peo¬ 
ple loved his familiar opennefs, and did not by 
rudenefs abufe the trull repofed in them by 
their prince. He often defired his companions 
at the bowl to afk no favours of him, left; Selim, 
in his cups, might promife what Jehangire, in 
his fober fenfes, would not chufe to perform. 
When the liquor began to inflame him, he was 
rather mad than intoxicated. He flew from one 
extreme of palflon to another; this moment joy¬ 
ful, the next melancholy and drowned in tears. 
When in this fituation, he was fond of arguing 
upon abftrufe fubjefts. Religion was his favourite 
topic. He fometimes praifed the Mahommedan 
faith, fometimes that of the Chriftians ; he was 
now a follower of Zoroafter, and now of Brah¬ 
ma. In the mid 11 of thele devout profeflions, 
he would, fometimes, as if ftarting from a dream, 
exclaim. That the prophets of all nations were 
impoftors ; and that he himfelf, fhould his indo¬ 
lence permit him, could form a better fyftein of 

religion 
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religion than any they had impofed on the world, a. d. 
When he was fober, he was diverted of every 
idea of religon, having been brought up a Deiit 1037. 
under the tuition of his father Akbar. Sl —< * 

The variety of opinions, on the fubjeft of 
religion, 'which prevailed in India, occafioned ■, ? a a l nc „ 
great uneafmefs both to jehangire and his father 
Akbar. The tenets of Mahomraedanifm, which 
the family of Timur had brought along with 
them into their conquefts, were the religion ef- 
tabli/hed by law ; but the majority of their fubje&s 
were of diflerent perfuafions. The followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the moft numerous, and the 
next were the Perfian Guebres, who worlhipped 
the element of Fire, as the bell reprefen rative of 
God. The Chriftians of Europe and of Ar¬ 
menia potfeffed feveral factories in the feveral 
cities and ports, and they wandered in purluit 
of commerce over all the empire, *1 he dif¬ 
ferent opinions among all thele feels, on a 
fubject which mankind reckon of the iaft im¬ 
portance, were the fource of-difputes, animofities, 
and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. He tole¬ 
rated every religion; he adnntted men of all 
perfuafions into his confidence and fervice ; and he 
had formed ferious thoughts of promulgating a 
new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his fubjefls. He ‘ elleemed himfelf as equal 
in abilities to Mahommed, and he had more 
power to enforce his doctrine. But, forefeeing 
the diftraftions which this arduous mealure 
might occafion, he dropt his defign ; and, inllead 
of eftablifliing a new faith, contented bimfe;f 
with giving no credit to any of the old fyrtems of- 
religion. Jehangire in h’s youth had imbibed 
his father’s principles. He began to write a 
new code of divine law ; but he had neither the 
aufterity nor the abilities *>f a prophet. He (hewed 

more 
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A n. more wifdom in relmquiflimg, than in forming 
fuch a vifionary fcheme. 

io :7 Jehangire was fubjeft to violent paffions upon 
y many occafions. Complaints againft his nobles, 
Since 10 ' ant * ewen a S ainft his favourite Tons, were received 
with an eagernefs, and a rage againft "the offen¬ 
ders, more eafily imagined than defcribed. When 
his mind was heated with a relation of oppref- 
iion, he often burft but into a loud exclamation, 
“ Who in my empire has dared to do this wrong?” 
His violence flew before the accufation; and to 
name any perfon to him, was to convince him 
ot his guilt. Shaw Jehan had been known, when 
in the greateft favour, to have come trembling 
before his father, at the accufation of the meaneft 
fubjeft; and the whole miniftry, and the fcrvants 
of the court, frequently flood ahalhed, pale, dif- 
tant, and in terror for themfelves, when a poor 
man in rags was relating his grievances to the 
emperor.- 

A* in- His exceflive feverity in the execution of im¬ 
partial juftice, was the great line which marks 
the features of the charafter of Jehangire.—■ 
He had no relpefl: of perfons, when he animad¬ 
verted upon crimes. His former favour was ob¬ 
literated at once by guilt; and he perfevered, 
with undeviating rigour, to revenge upon the 
great, the injuries done to the low. The ftory 
of Seif Alla remains as a monument of his favage 
juftice. lhe filter of the favourite Sultana had 
a ton by her huffcand Ibrahim, the Suba of 
Bengal, who, from his tender years, had been 
brought up at court by the emprefs, who hav¬ 
ing no Ions by Jehangire, adopted Seif Alla for 
her own. l he emperor was fond of the boy ; he 
even often feated him upon his throne. At twelve 
years of age Alla returned to his father in Ben¬ 
gal. Jehangire gave hii^i a letter to the Suba, 
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with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- a.d. 
wan. Alla; after having refided in his govern- 
ment fome years, had the misfortune, when he l0 'f 7 ’, 
was one day riding on an elephant through the 
ftreet*, to tread by accident a child to death. 

The parents of the child followed Alla to his 
houfe. They loudly demanded an exemplary 
punifhment on the driver ; and the governor, 
confidering it an accident, refufed their requeft, 
and ordered them to be driven away from his 
door. They abufed him in very opprobrious 
terms j and Alla, proud of his rank and family, 
expelled them from the diftrift of Burdwan. 

Jehangire refiding, at that time, in the ity of re ~ 
Lahore, they found their way, after a long jour- 
ney on foot, to the prefence They called aloud 
for jultice ; and the emperor wrote a letter to . 

Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders 
to reftore to the injured parents of the child their 
polfelfions, and to make them ample amends for 
their lots and the fatigue of-their journey. The 
pride of Alla was hurt, at the victory obtained • 
over him ; and in fiend of obeying the orders of 
his prince, he threw them into prifon,-till they 
made fitbmillions to him for their conduct. But 
as foon as they were releafed, they travelled again 
to Lahore. Alla was alarmed, and wrote let¬ 
ters to -the Sultana and Afiph Jab, to prevent 
the petitioners from being admitted into the 
prefence. They hovered to no effect, for foine 
months, about the palace. They could not 
even come within hearing of the emperor, till 
one day, that he was taking his pleafurein a barge 
upon the river. They prefied forward through 
the crowd ; and thrice called out aloud for juf- 
tice. The emperor heard them, and he recoil eft- 
ed their petfons. He ordered the barge to be 
rowed, that inftant, to the bank; and, before 

be 
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A. i\ he enquired into the nature of their complaint, 
he wrote an order for them to receive a penfton 
ioj7* for life, from the Imperial treafury. When they 
had explained their grievances, he faid not a word, 
but he commanded Alla to appear immediately at 
court. 

in the exe- Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; bat he 
knew not the intentions of Jehangire, which that 
prince had locked up in his own breafh The 
youth encamped with his retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the oppofite bank of the river; 
and fent a meffenger to announce his coming to 
the emperor* Jeh; ngire gave orders for one of 
his elephants of ftate to be ready, by the dawn 
of day ; and he at the fame time directed the pa- 
rents of the child to attend. He himfelf was up 
before it was light, and having croffed the river, 
he came to the camp of Alta, and commanded 
him to be bound. The parents were mounted upon 
the elephant; and the emperor ordered the driver 
to tread the unfortunate young man to death. 
But the driver, afraid of the refentment of the 
Sultana, palled over him feveral times, without 
giving the elephant the necefiary directions* The 
emperor, however, by his threats obliged him at 
laft to execute his orders. He retired home in 
ftlence; and idued out his commands to bury 
Alla with great pomp and magnificence, and that 
the court fiiould go into mourning for him for 
the fpace of two moons.— <( I loved him;” faid 
Jehangure, but julfice, like neceffity, filnuld 
bind monaichs.^ 

or htls b - The fevere juftice of Jeliangire eftablifhed tran- 
waamEy ’ quiliity through all his dominions, when they 
were not difturbed by the ambition of his fons. 
The Subas of provinces avoided bppreflion, as the 
poor had a determined avenger of their wrongs, 
m their fovereign. He, upon every occafion, af¬ 
fected 
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jfe&ed the converfation of the lower fort. They a d. 
had immediate accefs to his perfon ; and he only 
feemt d pleafed* when he was humbling the pride 

of his nobles, upon the juft complaints of the --' 

Vulgar- He boafted of his huinanity, as well as 
of his juftice- He had ufed to fay, That a mo¬ 
narch mould e^en feel for the beaftsof the field j 
and that the birds of heaven ought to receive 
their due at the foot of the throne. 

As fooh as jehangire expired, Afiph, at the Da w 
head of the Imperial retinue, proceeded with the 
body to Lahore, When arrived on the*banks of^rone. 
the Gdum, he difpatched a Hindoo named Narfi, 
with the ring, to Mohabet, as the fignal for that 
lord to efpoufe the caufe of *$haw Jehan. The 
will of jehangire had been opened immediately 
upon his demife* He had, at the mitigation of 
the Sultana, named his fourth fon Shariar, as his 
fucceflor in the throne ; but that prince had, fome 
weeks before, fet out for Lahore, When the 
news of the death of Jehangire arrived at 
that city, the prince feized upon the Imperial trea- 
fure, and encouraged rhe - troops to join him, by 
ample donations. The vifier was alarmed. To 
gain time for the execution of his dehgns in fa¬ 
vour of Shaw Jehan, he proclaimed Dawir 
Buxfh, the Ton of prince Chufero, emperor of 
the Moguls. Iiis filler difapproved of this mea- 
fure; and endeavoured to raife a party in the 
camp in favour of Shari&r": but he put an end to 
her fchetnes, by confining her to her tent; and 
gave flriff orders, that none ihould be admitted 
into her prefence. 

Shariat, by means of the Imperial treafure, 
colle&ed together a confiderable force. Being ill 
of a venereal diforder himfelf, he appointed Baie- blinded, 
far, the fon of his uncle, the prince Danial, to 
command his army. The troops of Afiph were 

inferior 
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inferior in number to thafe of Shariar; but they 
were, in fonie meafure, difciplined, and inured 
to the field. Shariar had eroded the Geium be¬ 
fore the arrival of Afiph j who drew up his forces 
upon-the firft appearance of the enemy. It was 
rather a flight than a battle. The raw troops of 
Shariar gave way., before they came to blows, 
lie was not hioifelf in the aft ion : he flood on a dif- 
tant hill, and fell in into the current of retreat, lie 
fhut himfelf up in the citadel of Lahore * which 
was inverted the next day by the army of Afiph, 
The frietfds of Shariar deferred him ; and made 
terms for themfelves. The unfortunate prince 
hid himfelf in a cellar within the haram. He 
was found, and dragged to the light by Ferofe 
Chan 5 and Alliverdi bound his hands with his 
girdle, and brought him to Da wit Bu 4 , He 
was ordered to be confined \ and the fecond day 
he was deprived of fight- 

Nar.fi, the meffenger of Afiph, arrived with the 
ring, after a journey of three weeks, at Ciubtr 
on the borders of Golconda, where Mohabet, at 
the time, refided,- with Shaw Jeham He in¬ 
formed the prince of the death of Jehangire; 
and acquainted Mohabet of the plan formed by 
the vifier, to fecure the throne for the former; 
and that Dawir Buxfh was only railed, as a 
temporary bulwark againlt the defigns of the 
Sultana, and to appeafe the people, who were 
averjfc to Shariar. Shaw jeban, by the advice 
of Mohabet, began his march through GuzeraL 
Two officers were lent with letters to the vizier ; 
and Nifbar Chan was difpatched with* pre- 
feats to Lodi, who commanded the army in the 
Decan. 

Lodi was always aveife to the inferefis of Shaw 
je! ;m, He was proud and paflionate ; of high 
birth, and reputation in war. Deriving his birth 

from 
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from the Imperial family of Lodi, he even had a.d. 
views on the empire. Many of his nation ferved 
under him in the army ; and confiding in their 
attachment, he looked with fecret pleafure upon 
the contefts for the throne* which were likely 
to arife in the family of Timur. He had de¬ 
tached a part of his army to feize Malava, and all 
the Imperial territories bordering upon that pro¬ 
vince. The mefienger of Shaw Jehan was re¬ 
ceived with coldnefs. The anfwer given him 
was undecifive and evafive * and he was difmilTed 
without any marks either of refentment or favour. 

Lodi did not fee clearly before him ; and he was 
refolved to take advantage of events as they lhould 
happen to rife. 

Shaw Jehan having, as already mentioned, ^ 
taken the rout of Guzerat, received thefubmiffion pXd and 
of that province. Seif Chan, who commanded murdered, 
for the empire, being fick, was taken in his bed ; 
but his life was fpared at the inrercefiion of his 
wife, who was the particular favourite of the 
lifter of the prince. Having remained feven 
days at Ahmedabad, news arrived of the viftory 
of the vifier over Shari ar. Chidmud-Perift: was 
difpatched to the conqueror with letters. They 
contained expreflions of the deepeft gratitude to 
the minifter; but he, at the fame time, inti¬ 
mated, that diflention could not ceafe but with 
the 1 life of the fons of Chufero and Danial.— 

The temporary emperor, Dawir Buxlh, had been 
dethroned and imprifoned three days before the 
arrival of Shaw Jehan’s melTenger at Lahore. 

His brother Gurfhafp, and Baiefar and Hofhung, 
the fons of Danial, had been alfo confined, "lo 
fhow his attachment to Shaw Jehan, the vifier 
delivered the keys of the prifon to Peri ft; and 
that chief, to gain his mailer’s favour, ftrangled 
the three princes that very night. Afiph made no 
enquiry concerning their deaths. He marched 
Vol. III. the 
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the next day toward Agra, having proclaimed. 
Shaw Jehan emperor of the Moguls. 

Shaw Jehan arriving at Ajmere, was joined, in 
that citv. by the Ran a and his fon. They were 
dignified with tirles; and feveral Omrahs were 


Jehan- 
fire's chi I 
dreiu 


at Azrir raifed to higher ranks of nobility. The govern¬ 
ment of Ajmere, with many rich eftates, were 
conferred upon Mohabet; and the emperor, for 
Shaw Jehan had affumed that title, marched 
toward Agra, and pitched his camp in fight of 
that capital, on the ^ift of January 1628, in 
the garden which, from its beauty, was called the 
Habitation of Light. Caflim, the governor of 
Agra, came with the keys, and touched the 
ground with his forehead before the emperor $ 
who entered the city the next day, amid the accla¬ 
mations of the populace. They forgot his crimes 
in his fplendour; and recognized the right to the 
throne, which murder had procured. 

Seven children were born to the emperor Je- 
hangire: five fons and two daughters. The 
fifft were Chufero, Purvez, Churrum, Jehandar, 
and Shariar; the daughters were Sultana Nifla, 
and Sultana Bar Bairn. Chufero, Purvez, and 
Jehandar died before their father : Shariar fell a 
victim to his brother’s jealoufy ; and Churrum, 
under the name of Shaw Jehan, fucceeded to the 
empire. The prince’Chufero left two Ions, Da- 
wir Buxfh and Gurfhafp : the firlt had obtained 
the name or emperor: they were both murder¬ 
ed, as hsis been already mentioned, at Lahore. 
1 he children of Purvez were a fon and a daugh¬ 
ter : the firlt, by dying a natural death foon after- 
his father, prevented the dagger of Shaw jehan 
from committing another murder ; and the latter 
became afterwards the wife of Dara, the eldefl 
fon of Shaw Jehan.— I he two fons of Daniai, 
Baiefar and Tlofhung, had been confined during 

the 
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the reign of their uncle Jehangire. Strangers to A D. 
the world, and deflitute of experience, their 
nerves were relaxed by inactivity, and their minds 1037. 
broken by adverfity. This date of debility did —' 

not Secure them from the jearloufy of the new 
emperor, by whofe commands they were Hr ang¬ 
led at Lahore. The emperor, either by the dag¬ 
ger or bowftring, difpatched all the males of the 
houfe of Timur; fo that he himfelf-and his chil¬ 
dren only remained of the polieiiry of Baber, 
who conquered India. 

The ftate of Perfia fuffered no change during Stateof^ 
the reign of the emperor Jehangire in Hindoftan. ui^ian 
Shaw Abas, firnamed the Great, who was in Tartary. 
Ills twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Seift at the death of Akbar, outlived Jehan- 
gire. •, ■ covered with fplendid exploits, and a 
rigorous adherence to juftice, the natural feverity 
and even cruelty of his charafter ; and acquired 
the reputation of a grear, though not of an amia¬ 
ble, prince. The Ufb c Tartars of Great Bud^t- 
ria, who had made encroachments on the Perftftn 
dominions during the interrupted reigns of the 
immediate predeceffors of Abas, loft much of 
their confequence in the time of that victorious 
prince. Dome/lic troubles arid diiputes about 
the fuccefiion converted the weftern l’artary into 
a fcene of blood ; and affeted an objeft of ambi¬ 
tion to Abas. He invaded Choralfari; he be- 
fieged the capital Balick, but he was obliged to 
retreat, by the aftivity and valour of Baki, who 
had poflefied himfelf, after various viciflitudes of 
fortune, of the throne of the Ufbecs. Baki, 
dying in the third year of his reign, was iuc- 
ceeded by his brother Walli ; who being ex¬ 
pelled by his uncle, took refuge, with many of 
his nobles, in the court of Shaw Abas. I he 

Perfian aflifled him with an army. He was fuc- 
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cefsful in many engagements, defeated his uncle’s 
forces, and took the city of Bochara; but his 
fortune changed near Samarcand, and he fell in 
' a battle, which he loft. The views of Abas, on 
the weftern dominions of the Ufbecs, which had 
formerly belonged to Perfia, fell with his ally 
Walli. Tmam Kulli and his brother divided 
between the empire ; and, notwithftanding the 
efforts of Abas, retained the dominion of the 
extenlive province of Choraffan. 
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CHAP. I. 


Refief} iom—Accefiion of Shaw fiehdn? — Promotions. 
*—>The emperor s children—State of the empire 
with regard to foreign powers—Incurjion of the 
Ujbecs—War in Biindelcund — DiJgrace — Tragi* 
cal Jlory—and fight of Chan Jfhdn Lodi~ 
Death and chqrafler of Shaw Abas of Perfia —- 
EmperoPs march to the Decan-—War in Go/con - 
da and ■ Tellingana—Irruption of the Afgans— 
The vifier Afiph takes the field • 


The ideas upon government which the Tar- A. p. 
tars of the northern Afia carried into their con- 
quells in Hindoftan, were often fatal to the pof- 1037. 
terity of Timur. Monarchy defeends through ^^ 7 "" 
the channel of primogeniture ; hut defpotifm t ; on$ . 
muft never fall into the hands of a minor. The 
prince is the center of union between ail the mem¬ 
bers of the flate ; and, when he happens to be 
a child, the ties which bind the allegiance of the 
fubjeft are diflolved. Habituated to battle, and 
inured to depredation, the Tartars always adopt¬ 
ed for their leader, that perfon of the family of 
their princes who was mod proper for their own 
mode of life ; and loft fight of hereditary fuccef- 
fion in the convenience of the nation. When 

they 
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A. D. they fettled in better regions than their native 
country, they did not lay afide a cuftom fuited 
jojj'. only to in cur ho n and war. The fucceflion to 
—> ' the throne was never determined by eftablifhed 

rules; and a door was opened to intrigue, to 
murder, and to civil war. Every prince, as if 
in an enemy’s country, mounted the throne 
through conqueft; and the fafety of the Hate, as 
well as his own, forced him, in a manner, to 
become an affailin, and to flam the ‘day of his 
acceffion with the blood of his relations. When 
therefore the Defpot died, ambition was net the 
only fource of broils among hisfcns. They con¬ 
tended for life as well as for the throne ; under 
a certainty that the firft muft be loft, without a 
poiTellion of the feeond. Selfiprefervation, that 
firfl: principle of the human mind, converted fre¬ 
quently the humane prince into a cruel tyrant, 
and thus ncceflity prompted men to a&ions, which 
fheir louls' perhaps abhorred.- 

Sfiaw Jehan had this, apology for the murder 
Jehan. of liis relations ; dnd the manners of the people 
were fo much adapted to an idea of necefiitv in 
fuel) a cafe, that t[iey acquiefced without inur- 
nuiiingunder his government. He mounted the 
throne of the Moguls in Agra, oh the firft of 
Eejiruary, of the year 1628 of the Chriftian JEra. j 
and, according to the pompous manner of eaftern 
princes, aiiumed the titles of The true star 

OF THE FAITH, THE SECOND CORD OF THE 
11 AFP Y CONJUNCTIONS, iVldHOMMED, THE 

icing of the woRtD. He was born at T.ahore 
on the fifth of January, 1:92, and, on the day 
of his accelfion, he was thirty-fix folar years and 
twenty-eight days old. To drive away the memo¬ 
ry of the late aflaifinations from the minds of the 
people, and to gratify the nobles, who had 
crowded from every quarter to Agra, he ufhered 

in 
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in his reign with a feftival, which exceeded every A. d. 
thing of the kind known in that age, in magni- 
ficence and expence, pe pompous filevys of the. icj?- 
favourite Sultana, in the late reign, vaniflied in^—it ' 

the fuperior grandeur of thofe exhibited by Shaw 
JeMn. 

In the mid ft of feftivity and joy, Shaw Jehan £™ raotl " 
did neither forget the ftate nor the gratitude 
which he owed to his friends. Atiph Jail, though 
not yet arrived from Lahore, was confirmed in 
the office of vifier. IXis appointments to fop port 
the dignity of his ftation, as a reward for the 
part he acted, in feeuring the pohellion of the 
throne to the emperor, amounted to near a mil¬ 
lion lierling. Mohabet, who in Shaw Jehan’s 
progrefs from the Decan to Agra, liad been 
presented with the government of Ajmere, was 
raifed to the high office of captain-general of all 
the forces, and to the titles and dignity of Chan 
Chana'n, or firft of the nobles. His ion Chana- 
zad, who had been raifed to the title of Chan 
Ziman, was plgced in the government of Malava. 

Behar was conferred on Chan Alum, Bengal on 
Cafini, Allahabad on Janfapar Chan. I he -em¬ 
peror, in bellowing the province of Cabul on 
IJ fear, exhibited an iuftanee of juftice. He had, 
during his rebellion, taken eight lacks of rou- 
pees by force from that Omrah, and when he ap¬ 
pointed him to Cabul, he at the fame time gave 
him a draught on the treasury for the money; 
figniiying to Lifcar, “ That necefiity being re¬ 
moved, there was no excufe for the continuance 
of injuftice. 1 ’ Fifty Mahommedan nobles, to¬ 
gether with many Indian Rajas, were railed to 
honours, and gratified with prefents. 

During tbeie tranfaclions.at Agra, Afiph pur- 
fued his journey in very flow marches from Ta- A g ra> 
hore. His fitter, the favourite of the late em¬ 
peror. 
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A. D. peror, being ruined in all her fchemes of ambl- 
2618. tion, was left, in a kind of confinement at La- 
1^7' * bore, in the Imperial palace. The four fons of 
the reigning emperor, Dara, Suja, AurungzSbe, 
and Morad, had been fent as hoftages for their 
father’s good behaviour to Jehangire, They 
were in the Imperial camp when that monarch 
expired j and Afiph treated them with kindnefs 
and refpeft. He arrived at Agra on the twenty- 
fecond of March, and prefemed his fons to the 
emperor, when he was celebrating the feftival of 
theNorofe, which is kept by the followers of Ma- 
hommed at the vernal equinox in every year. 
The emperor wasfo much rejoiced at the fight of 
his children, who had been all bom to him by his 
favourite wife the daughter of Afiph, that he 
conferred upon their grandfather, the pompous 
title of The father of princes,, the 

STRENGTH OF THE -REALM, AND PROTECTOR 
OF THE EMPIRE. 

of th/em- The Imperial' prince Dara Shcko was thirteen 
peror. years old at the acceffion of his father to the 
throne ; Suja .was in the twelfth, Aurungzebe in 
the" tenth, and Morad in the fourth lunar year 
of his age. The eldefl of the emperor’s chil¬ 
dren, by the favourite Sultana, the daughter of 
Afiph, was the princefs Jehanara, which name 
fignifies The ornament of the world. She 
was fourteen years of age when Shaw Jehan 
mounted the throne. Senfible, lively and gene¬ 
rous, elegant -in her perfon, and accomplifhed in 
her mind, (he obtained an abfofute empire over 
her father, . A fimilarity of difpofition with the 
open and fincere Dara, attached her to the interelt 
ot that prince \ and he owed, in a great mea- 
fure, the favour of his father to her influence. 
Kofhenrai Begum, or The princess of the en¬ 
lightened mind, was the fecond daughter of 

Shaw 
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Shaw jErhan, and his fourth child by the favou-* A. n. 
rite Sultana. Her wit was lharp and penetrating, {?**; 
her judgment found, her manner engaging like i»>7- 
her perfon ; Ihe was full of addrefs, and ealeu- ' 

lated for ftratagem and intrigue. She refembled 
the pervading temper of Aurungzebe, and fhe 
favoured his defigns. The emperor’s third 
•daughter was Suria Banu, or I he splendid 
princess ; a name fuited to her exquiiite beauty. 

She was eafy and gentle in her temper, foft and 
pleafmg in her addrefs, humane; benevolent and 
filent: averfe to duplicity and art, full of dig- • 
nity and honourable pride. She took no part 
in the intrigues which diflurbed the repofe of the 
ftate, .devoting her time to the accomplilhments 
of her fex, and a few innocent amufeinents. 

Shaw Jehan found himfelf in the peaceable 
polfeffion of the extenfive empire of his father, p i re . 
and he had abilities to govern it with dignity, 
juflice and precifion. Tranquillity was eltablifh- 
ed at home; and there were no enemies to 
difturb him from abroad. Shaw Abas foon af- 
• ter died in PeTfia j and the feeptre fell into the 
weak and inactive hands of his grandfon Sefi; a 
prince, incapable of. either governing his fubjects 
with dignity, or of giving any difturbance to his 
neighbours. The fpirit of the Ulbecs had de¬ 
clined ; and they were exhaufted by difputed fuc- 
ceffions and civil wars. The Indian nations, be¬ 
yond the pale of the empire, were peaceable and 
unwarlike : incapable of committing injuries, and 
too dillant from the feat of government to receive 
them. The Portugueze, though the moll power¬ 
ful European nation in India, were not formida¬ 
ble to the empire, though hated by the prinse. 

Shaw Jehan, when in arms again(l his father, 
had folic ited their alii fiance. They had not only 
refufed him their aid, but, in a manly manner, 

reproached 
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- reproached him for having demanded k againO: 
his parent and love reign. He was fenfible of the 
jaflice of the reproof, and therefore could not 
' forgive it. The Sultana was their enemy. She 
had accompanied her hufband to one of theii 
fcttlements; and fhe was enraged beyond mea* 
fure againft them for the worfhtp they paid to 
images. 

The difrefpecl Ihewn toy Lodi who commanded 
in the Decan, to Nifhar Chan the emperor’s mef- 
fenger, produced a fuperfeding com million to the 
latter againft the former. Nilhar produced the 
Imperial mandate: but Lodi would not obey. 
Mohabet was ordered with a force againft the re¬ 
fractory general; and Nilhar, on account,of his 
not having a£ted with a proper fpirk, was re¬ 
called. Chan Ziman, from his government of 
Malaya, marched with all his forces to the aid of 
his father Mohabet. Lodi was foon reduced to 
extremities. He fent meffengers to Mohabet, 
with a requeft of his mediation with the emperor, 
explaining away his conduct, by the difficulty of 
deciding in favour of the reigning emperor again ft- 
the will of Jehangire. “ But now, ?? continues 
he, “ that Shaw jehan ^ remains alone of the 
pofterity of Timur, Lodi cannot hefitate to obey 
ids commands/' Thefe letters were received by 
Mohabet before things came to open hostility* 
He tranfmitted them to Agra, and Lodi was re- 
ftored, in. appearance, to favour. 

The confufidns occafioned by the difputed fuc- 
ceffion r# after the death of Jehangire, rouzed the 
■ ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince of the Uibec Tar¬ 
tars. He looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he refolved to feize on the 
opportunity prefented by Fortune. He ordered 
ten thou land of his bell horfe under Nidder Ma- 
hommed, accompanied with a good train of ar¬ 
tillery, 
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tiilery, to penetrate into the province of Cafcul. a. n. 
That general entered the Imperial dominions, 
and laid fiege to th<! fortrefs of Zohac. But the 

place was fo ftrong, and fo well defended by —*- 

Ziugis. who commanded the garrifon, that Ma¬ 
li oiu mud, arter fullering a confiderable lofs, railed 
the liege. The Uibecs, however, did not re¬ 
treat to their own country. lVlahomnied, after 
being repuli'ed at Zohac, attempted to fur prize 
Cabui, and, having failed in the enterprize; he 
fat down before that city. 

Having fummoned the garrifon of Cabul to no °f theUf- 
purpofe, the Uibecs began to make their ap- becs * 
proaches. They foon advanced their batteries to 
the counterfcarp of the ditch, and, by a conftant 
fire, made feveral breaches in the wall. Ziffer, 
the late Suba, had left the place.; and Lii'car, 
the new 4 governor, wag not yet arrived. The 
command of the garriton was in Jacob Chan ; 
who defended himfclf fo well, that the enemy was 
beat back with great lofs in a general alTaulr. 
Mahommed, though repulfed, was Hot difcou- 
raged. He raifed, with great labour, mounds 
to command the walls ; and drove the befieged 
from the rampart. The breach, 'however, had 
been repaired, and the Uibecs durffc not attempt 
to icaie. tpe walls. 

i lic:-ni.'v ■ of the invalion had, in the mean Repulfed. 
timer, arrived at the court of Agra ; and the em¬ 
peror, finding that Mohabet had fettled the ali’aiis 
of the Decan, ordered that general to the relief 
or Cabt.fi Having left his fon in his command 
in the iouih, Mohabet haftened with all expedi¬ 
tion to the north. Twelve thoui’and horfe at¬ 
tended him ; and he was to take up the forces of 
Punj -b on his way. The fiege had now conti¬ 
nued three months; the Uibecs had again made 
a practicable breach, and the ditch was aim oft 

filled. 
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6 lied, when the news of the march of Mohabet 
arrived in the camp of Mahommed* He redou¬ 
bled his diligence;,and the garrifon, who knew 
nothing of fuccour, began to defpair* When, 
therefore, the Ufbecs began to prepare for a fe- 
cond general artaulr, the befieged fallied out with 
aH their forces* The battle was obftinate and 
bloody ; but Mahommed was at length obliged 
to give way ; and the garrifon hung on his heels 
beyond the frontiers’of the province* Mohabet, 
upon the news of this defeat, returned to Agra; 
and civil comefts took up the attention of the 
Ufbecs at home* 

The invafion of the Ufbecs was fucceeded by 
an infurre&ion in the ftnall province of BundeU 
eund, The Indian prince of that country, whofe 
name was Hidjar Singh, having come to pay his 
reflects at the court of Agra, found that an ad¬ 
dition was made, in the books of the Imperial 
treafury, to the tribute which he and his aneef- 
tors had formerly paid to the houfe of Timur* 
Inflead of petitioning for an abatement of the im¬ 
port, he fled without taking leave of the empe¬ 
ror, When he arrived in his dominions, he 
armed his dependants to the number of fifteen 
thoufand men. He garrifoned his fortrefles, and 
occupied the paffes which led to his country* 
Hie emperor was enraged at the preemption of 
this petty chieftain* He ordered Mohabet Jo en¬ 
ter his country with twelve thoufand horfe and 
three thouiand foot, by the way of Gualiar* 
Lodi, lately received into favour, with twelve 
thoufand more, was commanded to invade Bun- 
delcund from the fouth ; and Abdalla, with feven 
thoufand horfe, from the eaft, by the way of 
Allahabad, Thefe three armies, under three ex¬ 
perienced and able oflicers, were more than ne- 
ceffary for the fervice; but the emperor was defir- 

ous 
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ous to ft>ew an Inftance of vigour at the com- 
mencement of his reign, to raife the terror of his 
difpleafure, and to efiablifii tranquillity*and good 
order by the means of fear, 

. The emperor himfelf marched from Agra on 
the twentieth of December, on a tour of pleafure 
to the foreft of Niderbari, where he hunted tigers 
for fix days, and then took the route of Gualiar, 
that he might be hear the feat of war. He open¬ 
ed the gates of that fortrefs to all Rate prifoners, 
fome of whom bad remained in confinement dur¬ 
ing the whole of the former reign. This cle¬ 
mency procured him popularity, and took away 
part of the odium which his bloody policy had 
already fixed on his character. The refraftory 
Raja was, in the mean time, preffed hard on 
every fide. He refitted with fpirit; but he was 
driven from poft to poft.' He, as the laft refort, 
fhut himfelf up in his fort of Erige. Abdalla fat 
down before it; and having made a practicable 
breach, ftormed the place, and put the garrifon, 
confifting of three thoufand men, to the fword. 
The Raja made his efcape. He was ruined, but 
his Jpirit was not broken. With the remain¬ 
ing part of his army he fell into the rout of Mo¬ 
ll abet ; and his forces being cut off, he himfelf 
came into the hands of the captain-general. 

Mohabet carried his prifoner to the emperor, 
who had returned to Agra. Shaw Jehan was 
rigid to an extreme; and his humanity gave 
always place to policy. He ordered the unfortu¬ 
nate prince into confinement, intimating that a 
warrant Jhould foon be iffued for his execution. 
Mohabet, who admired the intrepid conftancy of 
the Raja, Ihewed an inclination to intercede for 
his life; but the ftern looks of the emperor im- 
pofed filence upon him. He, however, the 
next day carried his prifoner into the prefence : 

the 
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the rigid darknefs of Shaw Jehan*s countenance 
continued * and the captain-general ftood at a 
diftance fn clofe converfation with the Raja. 
The emperor faw them ; but he was filent. The 
prince, and even Mohabet, defpaired of fuccefs. 
They came the third daV into the prefence, and 
ftood, as ufuai, at a diftance. The Raja was 
,in fetters, and Mohabet chained his own hand 
to that of the prifbner. *« Approach, Mohabet,” 
faid Shaw Jehan. “ The captain-general will 
have it fo; and I pardon Uidjar Singh. But 
life without dignity is no prefent from the empe¬ 
ror of the Moguls, to a fallen prince ; I, there¬ 
fore, to his government reft ore Hidjar Singh, 
upon paying hxteen lacks of roupees, and furniiii- 
ing the Imperial army with forty elephants of 
war.” 

Notwithftanding the deference which was (hewn 
to Mohabet for-his great abilities, the emperor was 
th- anu - j ea ^ ous °f Ws influence and popularity. He 
1 therefore requefted of him to refign the com¬ 
mand of the army on the frontiers of the' un¬ 
conquered provinces of the Decan, together 
with the government of Canikifh; both which 
offices the captain general difcharged, by Chan 
Zeman his fon. Eradit, the receiver-general of 
the Imperial revenues, was appointed to that 
important ftation. He fet out from court,' and 
Chan Zeman, having refigned the army and go¬ 
vernment to him, returned to Agra. -This change 
in the government of the frontier provinces was 
productive of difturhances. The Nizam of Gol- 
conda, who had been kept quiet by the reputa¬ 
tion of Mohabet and his fon, invaded, upon the 
departure of the latter, the Imperial province of 
Candeifh. Diria, who, in fubordination to the 
new Suba, commanded the army, attacked the 
Nizam in a difadvatttageous fit nation, and obliged 

him 
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him to retreat into his own dominions, with the a. n. 
lofs of a great part of his army. 

The unfuccefsful attempts of the Uibecs upon 

Cabul, in the beginning of the preceding year, s -^ 

together with donaeftic diflraclions confequent irruption 
upotv their difgrace, had hitherto fecured the Uf ~ 
peace of the northern frontier of the empire* 

They were, however, anxious to recover their 
loft reputation. An army of volunteers were 
collected, and the command veiled in Zingis. 

That officer fuddenly entered the Imperial domi¬ 
nions ; and fat down before the fort of Bamia, 
in the mountains of Cabal* The place was 
feebly garrifoned, and the Uibecs prdTed the 
fiege with vigour- It' fell into their hands ; and 
Zingis having demolifiied the walls, returned, 
with the plunder of the open country, to the 
dominions of the Uibecs. This irruption could 
be fcarce called a war ; as the hidden 'retreat* of 
the enemy redored the public tranquillity. 

The. moll remarkable event of the fecond yearly of 
of Shaw'Jehan is the flight of Chan Jehin Lodi ^Lodf. 
from Agra, This nobleman, at the death of Je- 
hangire, commanded, as already mentioned, the 
Imperial army Rationed in the Decan. The fa¬ 
vourite Sultana had found means, by letters, to 
gain over Lodi to the intcreft of the prince Sha- 
riar, whom fhe had refolved to place* on the 
throne of India* Shaw Jehan, in his march to 
Agra, applied to him for a paffage through his 
government, which he abfoluCely ref li fed- He 

added contempt to his refufal; by fending a thou- 
faod toupees, a horfe, and a drefs to the prince, 
as to a perfon of inferior dignity to him fell. . 

The melfenger of Lodi, however, had not the 
courage to deliver the humiliating prefent. He 
gave the rnupees, the drefs, and the horfe to a 
ihepherd, when he got beyond the walls of 

Brampour, 
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a. n. Brampour, where Lodi refided. He, at the fame 
L*? 9 - ume, defired the fhepherd to return the whole to 
Lodi ; and to tell him, That if the prefents were 
w—w not unworthy of him to give, they were tod in- 
figniftcant for his fervant to carry to a great 
prince. Having given thefe directions to the 
fhepherd, rhe meffenger proceeded to Shaw Je- 
ban. The prince approved of his behaviour, 
thanked him for having fuch a regard for his ho¬ 
nour \ and after he was fettled on the throne, raif- 
ed the meffenger, as a reward for his fervices, to 
the rank of a noble, 

Cattfe of Shaw Jehan, being in no condition to force 

ror’/re pe " wa 7 through the government of Lodi, took 

fcmment a long circuit round the hills, through wild and 
unfrequented paths* Lodi became foon fenfible 
of his error. The defert and death of Shariar, 
the imprifonment of the Sultana, the murder of 
Dtfwir Buxfh, and the accefGon of Shaw Jehan to 
ilie throne, came fucceflively to his ears* He 
thought of fubmiffion ; but an army was _on its 
march to reduce him to obedience, Ziman, the 
fon of Mob abet, was at the head of this force ; 
but Lodi being in pofltffion of an army, and an 
extenfive and rich province, the emperor gave 
to his genera! a commiffion to treat with that re- 
fraftory Lord* He foon clofed with the terms. 
He was Appointed to the government of Malava, 
upon his refigning the Imperial diyifion of the 
Decan. The emperor, however, was not fincere 
in the pardon which he promifed. His pride re¬ 
volted at the indignities offered him by Lodi; 
and, at a proper occafion, he refolved to punifli 
. him. 

againfl Lodi was not long in poffefhon of the govern- 
rah! Blent of Malava, when he received orders to re¬ 
pair to court. As his refignation of the com¬ 
mand of the army might be conlirued into obe¬ 
dience, 
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dience, rather than attributed to fear, he was a. d. 
under no apprehenfions in making his appearance 
in the prerence. An edi£t of indemnity had been io 5 s. 

promulgated to all the Omrahs who had oppofed - --- 

the accellion of Shaw Jehan to the throne ; and 
Lodi thought that there was no probability of 
his being excluded from the indulgence granted 
to others. He was, however, convinced of his 
error, on the firft day of his appearance at court. 

The ulher, Perift, obliged him to exhibit fome 
ceremonies of obedience, inconfiltent with the 
rank which he held among the nobility. He was 
fome what refradtory, but he thought- it prudent 
to fubmit. His [on, Azmut Chan, was intro¬ 
duced after his father. The youth was then 
but fixteen years of age. He thought that the 
ulher kept him too long proftrate upon the 
ground j and he flatted up before the fignal for 
rifing was given. The ulher, in a rage, [truck 
Azinut over the head with his rod, and infifted 
upon his throwing himfelf again on the ground. 

Azmut, full of fire and valour, drew his fword. 

He aimed a blow at the uflier’s head; but one 
of the mace-bearers warded it off, and faved his 
life. 

A fudden murmur fpread around. All fell 
into confufion ; and many placed their hands on the pre~ 
their fwords. Lodi, considering the blow given fence, j 
to his fon, as the fignal of death, drew his dag¬ 
ger to defend himfelf. Mullein, his other fon, 
followed his father’s example. The tumult en- 
creafed, and the emperor leapt from his throne. 

Lodi and his fons rufhed out of the prefence. 

Their haute was contiguous to the palace; and 
they fliut themfelves up, with three hundred de¬ 
pendants. The houfe being inclofed with a ftrong 
wall,, no imprelfion could be made upon it with¬ 
out artillery ■; and as a fiege fo near the gates of 
Vol. III. R the 
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the palace would derogate from the majefty of 
the emperor, Shaw Jchan endeavoured to entice 
l.odi to a furrender, by a promife of pardon. 
His friends at court, however, acquainted hint, 
that there was a refolution formed againft his 
life; and he refolved to make his efcape, or to 
die in the attempt. 

Night, in the mean time, came on ; and he 
was tor men red with various paffions. His wo¬ 
men were all around him. To leave them to dif- 
honour was intolerable, to remain was dearth, to 
remove them by violence, cruelty- He was af¬ 
flicted beyond ineafure ; and he burfl into tears. 
His wives faw his grief, and they retired. They 
confulted together in an inner apartment. Their 
refolution was noble, but defperate; they raifed 
their hands Againft their own lives. The groans 
reached the ears of Lodi. He rufheft in; but 
there was only one taper burning, which, in 
his hafle, he overturned and extinguifhed. He 
fpoke, but none anfwered. He fearched around, 
but he plunged his hand in blood. lie flood in 
fifence a while ; and one of his fons having 
brought a light, dilcovered to his eyes a fee tie 
of inexpreffibte horror. He faid not a word; but 
the wildnefs of his eyes was expreflive of the 
tempefl which -rolled in his mind. He made a 
fignal to his two fons, and they buried the un¬ 
fortunate women in the garden. He hung for 
fome time in filence over their common grave. 
Then flarting at once from a profound reverie, 
he iffued forth in a Hate of horror and defpair. 
He ordered his drums to be beaten, his trumpets 
to be founded. His people gathered around him. 
They mounted their horfes in the court-yard, 
and he himfelf at once Jthrew open the gate. He 
iffued out with his two fons; and his followers 
fell in order into his path. The Imperial ‘troops 

were 
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were aftonithcd, and made little refinance. He a. n. 
was heard to exclaim, “ I will awaken the tyrant *'?9- 
with the found of my departure, but he {hall 
tremble at my return.’’ Me rushed f rough the ■>—~y —j 
city like a whirlwind, and took the route of 
Malava. 

The emperor, d id tubed at tit e fudden noite, and flight, 
darted from his bed. He enquired into the 
caufe; and ordered Ab.ul Huifein, with nine 
other nobles, to purfue the fugitive. They col¬ 
lected their troops; and left the city by the 
dawn of day. Lodi, without halting, rode for¬ 
ward near forty miles- He was Ilo.pt by the river 
Chunbil, which was lb high, fo rough and rapid, 
on account of the rains, that he could not fwim 
acrofs it, and all the boats had been carried 
down by the ft ream. This was an unexpected 
and terrible check; but as the weather was 
now fair, he hoped that the torrent would foon 
fall; and in that expectation, he and his followers 
Hood on the bank. In the midit of his anxiety, 
the Imperial troops appeared. He called his peo¬ 
ple together, and told them, he was refolved to 
die in arms. There was a pals behind him, which 
opened between two hills into a narrow plain. 

He took immediate poffeflion of the pafs; the 
river, which had cut off all hopes of flight, ferved 
to cover his rear. 

The Imperialifts, trufting to their numbers, fiisgaf- 
advanced with confidence; but they were fo ^‘ i !’ eha ' 
warmly received, that they drew back, with ma- 
nifeft figns of fear. Shame forced them to renew 
the charge. A feleCl body prefled forward into 
the pals. The fhock was violent; and the {laugh¬ 
ter, on both fides, was as great and expeditious, 
as the fmall place in which they engaged would 
permit. Huffein had a refource in numbers ; 

Lodi had nothing in which he could confide but his 
R 2 valour. 
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A. ix valour. Scarce one hundred of his men now re- 
mained unhurt; he himfelf was wounded in the 
,o^B* right arm, and the enemy were preparing a third 
i—time to advance. His affairs were defperate. His 
two fons, Azmut and Huflein, conjured him to 
attempt the river, and that they would fecure his 
retreat. “ The danger is equal,” replied Lodi, 
“ but it is more honourable to die in the field.” 
They infilled upon his retreating, as his wound 
had rendered him unfit for aftion. “ But can I 
“ leave you both,” faid Lodi, “‘when I have moft 
“ need of my fons ? One mull attend me in 
“ my misfortune, which is perhaps a greater evil 
** than death itfelf.” A difpute immediately 
arofe between the brothers, each contending for 
the honour of covering their father’s retreat. At 
that inftant, the ulher, Perift, who had ftruck 
Azmut in the prefence, appeared in the front of 
the Imperialifts. “ Huffein, the thing is deter- 
“ mined;” faid Azmut, “ doft thou behold that 
*“ villain, and bid me fly ?” He fpurred onward 
his horfe: his father and brother plunged into 
the river, 

Eape. tr ' Perift was a Cal mu c Tartar, of great ftrength 
of body and intrepidity of mind. He faw Azmut 
advancing, and he flatted from the ranks, and 
rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand : he aimed an ar¬ 
row at Perift, and laid him dead at the feet of 
his horfe. But the valiant youth did not long 
furvive his enemy. He-was cut to pieces by the 
Imperialifts ; and the few faithful friends who 
had remained by his fide, were either flain on 
the fpot, or driven into the river and drowned. 
The conquerors had no reafon to boaft of their 
victory ; four hundred men, and three officers of 
high rank, were flain in the action; fix nobles 
and a great number of inferior chiefs were 

wounded. 
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wounded. The latter a&ion was fo fhort, that a d. 
it was over before Lodi and Huffein had extri- 
cated themfelves from the ftream. When they i OJ 3 . 
afcended the oppofite bank of the river, they '—. ' 

looked back with anxiety for Azmut; but Azmut 
was no more to be feen : even Ills followers were, 
by that time, flam; and the victors, with ftiouts 
of triumph, poflefled the further fhore. 

Lodi had no time to deliberate, none to in- HIscHflrefs 
dulge his grief for Azmut. The enemy had al-j^ 11 
ready plunged into the ftream ; and he made the 
beft of his way from the bank. He entered his 
own province of Malava, but the Imperial ids 
were clofe at his heels. Before he-could collect 
his friends, he was overpowered hy numbers, and 
defeated in i'everal ' aftions. He was at length 
driven beyond the boundaries of Malava. He 
continued his flight to Bundela, with a few adhe¬ 
rents who had joined him j and he maintained, 
with great bravery, every pafs againft the troops 
that purfued him in his retreat. The Imperialilts, 
however, being at length harafled by long marches, 
bad roads, and continual fkirmifbing, gave over 
the purfuit. Lodi remained a few days at Bun- 
dela, then he traverfed the provinces of Berar 
and Odipour, in his rout to Golconda, and pre- 
fented himfelf before the Nizam at Dowlatabad. 

That prince received the unfortunate fugitive with 
open arms, a warm friendlhip having, for fome 
years, fubfiffed between them. 

The emperor exprefled great uneafinefs at the 
' efcape of Lodi. He knew his abilities, he w emperor, 
acquainted with his undeviating perfeverance. 
High'fpirited and aftive* Lodi loved danger, as 
furnifliiog an opportunity for an exertion of bis 
great talents ; and he was always difcon ten ted 
and uneafy at that tranquillity for which mankind 

in treneral oiler up their prayers to Heaven. 1 he 
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more noble and generous pa Hums of bis mind 
were now up in arms. His pride had been roused 
by the indignities thrown upon him, and he 
afcnbed the death of his wives and of his gallant 
ibn to the perfidy of Shaw Jel.an. ' His haughty 
temper revolted again ft iubmifijon, and his pru¬ 
dence forbad liim to liiien any more to pardons 
tliat were not fincere. lire tmperor knew the 
man wito wnctit he had to contend ; and he was 
alarmed at the news of his arrival in the Decan. 
He iorefav a florin in that quarter, ftould time 
be-given to I ..mi to reconcile the jarring inrerefts 
of princes, w ho were the avowed enemies of the 
houfe of Timur. Shaw Jehah was naturally pro¬ 
vident. He judged of futurity by the paft; and 
he was rapid in deciiion. He thought the objea 
not unworthy of his prefence, 011 "the fouthem 
frontier of his empire; and he ordered his army 
to be drawn login her, ihat he might command 
them in the e\ peeled w ar in perfon. 

During, theie tranfaflions, sn ambaflador ar¬ 
rived irom Shaw Abas of Perfia, to felicitate 
hhaw- jehan on Ids acceiliou to the throne. He 
l.aii fearce made iris public entr ance, when the 
new ; s of his mailer's death arrived. Abas died 
in the month of January of the year 1629, after 
a reigq of fifty years _ over ChorafTan, and more 
than forty-two as fovereign of all Perfia. He 
was a prince of a warlike difpofition, a good 
Lateiman, a deep politician, a great conqueror, 
kuu lie was cruel and prodigal of blood. He 
never forgave an enemy; nor thought he ever 
luincieiiily rewarded a friend. Severe in his 
j 11 ft ice beyond example, he rendered what is in 
Jtlelf a public good, a real evil. He knew no 
degrees m crimes : death, which is among man- 
kmd the greareft punifbment, was the leafl in- 
i-c.td by Abas. Though given to opprefiion 

himfelf. 
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himfelf, be permitted none in others* He was A: t>- 
the monarch, and he would be the only tyrant. 

He delighted in curbing the hnu:htinefs of the 1640I 
nobilityr he took pride in relieving the poor* 

Alidiis fubjefts had accefs to. It is perfpm He 
heard their complaints, and his decifions were 
immediate and terrible. His people, therefore, 
became juft through fear 5 and he owed a reign 
of half a century to the terrors with which he 
far rounded his throne* lie was paffionate and 
violent to a degree that foinciimes perverted his 
judgment ; and he who bdafl d of holding the 
s fcales of juft dealing between mankind, broke 
often forth into outrageous a£fs of injoffice. 

Daring his,life, he was refp’efted by all; but his 
death was lamented by none* 

The great preparations made by Shaw Jehan Prepara- 
for an expedition into the Decan, detained him | v ^ fv>r 
at Agra till the fourth of February of the 1631 
of the Chriftiair-JEra. He placed himfelf at the 
head of one hundred thoufand horfe; which, to¬ 
gether with infantry, artillery and attendants, 
increafed the number of the army to three hun¬ 
dred thoufand men. He advanced toward the 
Decan; and the governors of the provinces 
through which he pafled, fell in with their forces 
into his line of march. On the borders of Chan¬ 
el eifh, he was met by Eradit Chan, the Suba oi 
the province, \yho con dueled him to his own re- 
fidence, the city of Bramppur* The emperor 
encamped his army in the environs of Brampour; 
and dirpatcheduneffengers to the tributary princes 
of the Decan, The principal of thefe were, Adil 
fovereign of Bcjapbur, Kuttuh, who ftyled him- 
felf king of Hvdrshad and 1 ellingana, and the 
Nizam prince of Golcbnda* He threatened them 
with utter deftru&ion fhould they not come per- 
fonally to make their fubmifiion, after having 

difbanded 
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dilbanded the armies which they had raifed tQ 
fopport the rebellion of Lodi* He alfo recom¬ 
mended to them 3 either to deliver up or expel 
the man who had, by encouraging their Schemes., 
projected their ruin. They fent evafive anfwers 
to thcfe demands 3 and continued their prepara¬ 
tions for war. 

The fudden arrival of the emperor with fuch a 
great force, Was, however, premature for the 
affairs of Lodi. He had not yet been able to 
unite the armies ol his allies, nor to raife a fuf- 
ficient force of his own. The terror of the Im¬ 
perial army had made each prince unwilling to 
quit his own dominions, left they fhould become 
the theatre of Invafion and war. They faw the 
ftorm gathering, but they knew not where it was 
to fall: and when they were afraid of all quarters, 
they took no effectual means for the defence of 
any. They were befides divided in their councils* 
Ancient jealoufijes and recent injuries were re¬ 
membered, when the good of the whole was for¬ 
got. Diftrufb prevailed, indeciiian and terror 
followed ; and the unfortunate Lodi, in fpite of 
his aftivity, his zeal and abilities, found but fmall 
ground on which he could reft his hopes* 

1 he emperor, in the mean time, was piqued 
at the inattention which princes, whom he con- 
lick red as tributaries, had fhewn to his embaffy* 
He rdolved upon revenge* The Nizam, as be¬ 
ing the firft who had received Lodi under his 
.protection, was the firft object of his refentment* 
He raifed Eradit, the governor of Chandeifh, to 
the title of Aziin Chan, and fubmitted an army 
ol twenty-five thoufand men to his command* 
The force was not judged fufficient for the reduc¬ 
tion of the Nizam ; but the emperor would not 
truft Eradit with the abfolute command of a more 
numerous army. He fell upon the expedient of 

detaching 
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detaching two other armies, confining each of a. n, 
fourteen ihouland horfe, under the feparate com- :J * 
mands oE Raja Gop Singh and Shaifta Chan* l0 .T 
Thefe two generals were to aft in conjunction ^ 
with Eradit, but they were not ablblutely under 
his orders. The three armies began their march 
from the capital of Cbandeiih, about the vernal 
equinox of the 1631. of the ChrilLmn Jli ra, and _ 
took the rout of Dowlaiabad. 

The emperor, in the mean time, remained at * r 
Brampoun Forces from various quarters crowd- 1:,a 
ed daily into his camp. He detached {even thou- «mp. 
fand horfe, under Raw Ruton, toward I’ellin- 
gana ; and as many more, under the conduct 
of Abul Huftein, into the principality of Nafsc, 
in the mountains of Ballagat. "lhe Raja of Ka- 
fic had infuhed Shaw Jehan in liis exile and mii- 
fortunes j nor did he ever forget an injury which 
affe&ed his pride, The Hindoo prince fuflered 
for his infolence; his country being, without 
mercy, fubjedled to fire and fword. 1 he empe¬ 
ror told Ilufiein at parting: £< The Raja of Na- 
fic liffened not to me in iny diftrefs; and you 
muff teach him how dangerous it is to inlult a 
man, that may one day be fovereign of the 
world.” The expreffion alluded to his own 
name; but a jeff was unfit for the tragedy which 
was afted in the defolated country of Nafic. 

The fir ft account of the fuccefs of Shaw Je r 
han’s arms arrived at Brampour, from Bakir the 
governor of OrhTa. That province lying conti¬ 
guous to Gokonda, Bakir had received orders to 
make a diverfion on that fide. He accordingly 
had inarched with a conliderable force; and. 
found the fide of the country neareft to OritTa 
uncovered with troops. He laid fiege to Shudda, 
Shikerift, Chizduar and Berimal, places of great 
Ilrengih in Golconda; and they fell fucceflively 
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into his hands* 1 he news of this fuceefs pleafed 
the more the lefs it was expected* In the 
Iplehdour of the other expeditions, that under 
Tahir was forgotten; and the emperor fcaree 
remembered that he had given orders to the Suba 
to invade the enemy, when he heard that he had 
penetrated into the heart of their country* Ho¬ 
nours were heaped upon him ^ and his meffengers 
were loaded with prefencs. 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united 
force of the confederates into the field* he Jed 
the councils of the courts of GoJtonda and Bjja- 
pour* By reprefem ing to them, that when "they 
fought one by one ail fhould be overcome, they 
Submitted their armies to his command. He ad¬ 
vanced immediately toward the Imperialifts* and 
threw himiel i into the paffes of the mod mains 
before hradk, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Golconda. A. reinforcement of 
nine thousand men were detached to him from 
the Imperial camp. Nothing would do* His 
in nation and abtlhies enabled Lodi to eounterafl 
all his motions * 2nd he either remained inactive* 
or lofl numbers in fruit lefs attempts* An army* 
v> 'i iich penetrated yrotli GuzenU into the countries 
on the coaft of Malabar* was not fo unfuccefsfuL 
The flrohg fort refs of C hand war fell into their 
hands * and they fpread their devolutions far and 
wide* 

Shaw jdian was not in the mean time idle at 
Lramponr. i hough he diredled all the motions 
•of the armies, he was not forgetful of the civil 
govern mem of his vaft empire* With a juflice 
which bordered on feverity, he qiuflied all petty 
chit urban cc$ through his dominions* He inquir¬ 
ed minutely into every department* lie heard 
all complaints again ft Ins own officers ; and when 
the pcopie were aggrieved* he removed them 

from 


from their employments. Nor Was he, in the 
midft of public bufmefs, negligent of that gran¬ 
deur and magnificence which, by raffing awe m 
his fubjefls, gave weight to his commands, lie 
felefled a hundred out of the foils of the nobility, 
who were of the molt dhiinguifhed merit, and 
created them Onirahs in one day* He gave to 
each a golden mace, and they were, hv their in*- 
(littutioa, always to attend the {defence* They 
were all uniformly drelied in embroidered deaths, 
with golden helmets, fwords inlaid, and Shields 
ftmddcd with gold. When the emperor rode 
abroad ? thefo attended him, with drawn fibres, 
all mounted on fine Arabian horfes. Out of thefe 
he cbfefe his officers ; and when he font any of 
them onfervke, his place was immediately fup- 
plied from another corps \vho, though not dignk 
fied with titles, were equipped in the fame man¬ 
ner, only that their ornaments were of filver. 
They alfo attended the emperor on hoifeback, 
when he rode abroad. 

Eradit, having de/paired of being able to force 
the paffes of the mountains where Lodi was pa fled 
with the army of the confederates, direfled his 
march another way. He was clofe purfued by 
Lodi with twelve thoufand horfe. That general, 
finding a proper opportunity, attacked the Impe- 
rialilh with great vigourj threw them into confu- 
fion, and went near routing the whole army. 
Six Om mbs of rank fell on the Imperial fide; 
but Eradir having formed his army in order of 
battle, Lodi thought proper to give way, and to 
fladter himfelf in the hills. Eradit took advan¬ 
tage of his retreat, and hang clofe upon his heels: 
—bur Lodi had the add refs not to offer battle, 
excepting upon unequal terms on the fide of the 
enemy. He in the mem time harafled the Impe¬ 
rial army with flying fquadrons; cutting off their 

convoys. 
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A. D, convoys, defeating their foraging parties, and 
tS? 1 " laying watte the country in their rear* Nor was 
iodo the expedition under Raw Huron into Tellingana 
^—* / attended with more fuccefs than that under Era- 

dit. The general was inactive, and the army 
weak* Raw Ru ton was recalled, and difgraced 
for his inactivity ; and Nazir Chan took the com* 
mand of the Imperial troops in Tellingana* 

Afgsms The aQive fpirit of Lodi was not confined to 
repul fed. t j^ e opera tipns of the field* No ftranger to the 
fuperior power of the emperor, he armed againft 
him, by his emifiaries, the Afgans of the north* 
They ifilled from their hills to make a diverfion 
on that fide* They were led by KemnaJ, the 
chief of the Rohilla tribe ; and they entered Pun. 
jab, with a numerous but irregular army. The 
projefl failed. The emperor dcfpifed too much 
the depredatory incurfion of naked barbarians, 
to be frightened by them from his main objefh 
lie contented himfelf with fending orders to the 
governors of the adjacent provinces to repel the 
invaders. The Afgans accordingly were oppofed, 

* defeated, and driven with little lofs on the fide 
of the empire, to fhtiter themfelves in their na¬ 
tive hills. The project of Lodi, though well 
planned, fell fhort of the intended effedb 
Eradrt fu- ' The flow progrefs made by Eradit, againfl 
Inrh^m- conduct and abilities of Lodi, induced the’ 
mmd of emperor to think of fuperfeding him in his com* 
the army. manc ). He prpmifed to himfelf fuccefs, from 
the great fuperiority of his army in point of num¬ 
bers, and the difappointment fell heavy on his 
ambition and pride. To place himfelf at the 
head of the expedition, was beneath his dignity ; 
and his prefence was o t her wile nccefiary at Brain* 
pour, as the place moft centrical for conveying 
his orders to the different armies in the field. 
Befides, the civil bufmefs of the Rate, the folid 

regulation 
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regulation of which he had much at heart, re- A. d. 
quired his attention and application. He there- 
fore relolved to fend his vifier Afiph into the >040. 
field. His name was great in the empire; and v- 
his abilities in war were, at leaft, equal to his 
talent for managing the affairs of peace. 
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The Vi/tcr commands the army—Defeat of the con¬ 
federates — Flight, misfortunes, and death of Lodi 
—Progrefs of the war in the Decan—Death of 
the favourite Sultana-—A famine—Peace in the 
Decan—Emperor returns to Agra—Perfecution 
of Idolaters—War with the Portuguese—Their 
factory taken—Raja of Bundela reduced and 
fain—Marriages of the princes Dara and Suja 
—War in the Decan—Goiconda reduced—Death 
of Mohabst—Affairs at court . 
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Xiie vifier, in obedience to the emperor’s or¬ 
ders, fet out from Brain pour on the nineteenth 
of November, with at^lejidid retinue, together 
with a reinforcement of ten thoufand horfe. He 
took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradit remained as his 
lieutenant; the emperor diftrufting more the abi¬ 
lities than the courage and fidelity of that Omrah. 
The name of Afiph, at the head of the army, 
ftruck the confederates with a panic. They were 
no ftrangers to his fame; and they begaivtobe 
conquered in their own minds. They refolved 
to retreat from their advantageous port. Lodi 
remonftrated in vain. They had taken their re- 

folution. 
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folution, arid would not hear him. His haughty 
fpirit was difgufted at their cowardice. Several 
nobles, formerly his friends, had joined him in 
his misfortunes, with their retinues. They ad¬ 
hered to his opinion, and refolved to [land by 
his fide. They took poffeffion of advantageous 
ground; and they engaged the vifier with great 
refolution and conduct. The battle was long 
equal: numbers at 1 aft prevailed. Lodi and his 
brave friend Diria Chan covered the retreat of 
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their party, whilft they themfelves llowly retired. 

The field of aftion and the paffes of the moun¬ 
tains remained to the vifier, who immediately 
detached a great part of the army under his lieu¬ 
tenant Eradit to Dowlatabad. 

The Nizam, being advanced in. years, was mi- TiieXi- 
fit for the fatigues of the field. He had remain- p^ 5 pro ' 
ed in his capital ; but as foon as he heard of the 
approach of Eradit, he evacuated the city, and 
fbut himfelf up in the citadel, which was thought 
impregnable. Lodi, after his defeat, made the 
beft of his way to Dowlatabad, with an intention 
of throwing himfelf into that capital, to defend 
it to the laft extremity. He was too late by fome 
hours: Eradit was in the city. He fled, and 
took poffeffion of a pafs near Dowlatabad, where 
he defended himfelf till night, again ft the whole 
force of the Imperialifts. He efcaped in the dark, 
and wandered over Golconda. The army of the 
Nizam had, by this time, thrown themfelves into 
the fortrefles, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of 
that prince, his nobles daily deferred him, with 
their adherents, and joined Shaw Jehan. He 
began ferioufly to think of peace, and difpatched 
ambaffiidors both to the emperor. and to the 
vifier. 
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The emperor had given inftruflions to Afiph 
to Hften to no terms, without a preliminary arti¬ 
cle, that Lodi flrould be delivered into his hands. 
The affairs of the Nizam were defperate ; and 
Lodi was afraid that neceffity would get the better 
of friendfliip. He now confidered his allies as his 
greateft enemies, and herefolved to fly from Gol- 
conda. The emperor had forefeen what was to 
happen, and he placed ftrong detachments in all 
the paffes of the mountains. Not with Handing 
this precaution, infpiteof the general orders for 
feizing him difperfed over the country, Lodi forced 
his way, with four hundred men, into Malava,. 
and arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jehan 
was no fooner apprifed of his efcape, than he fent 
Abdaila inpurfuit of him with ten thoufand horfe. 
Abdalla came up with the fugitive at Ugein, but 
he efeaped to Debalpour ; and being alfo driven 
from that place, he furprifed Sirong, w'here he 
feized feveral Imperial elephants ; and with thefe 
he took tne route of Bundela. 

Misfortune purfued Lodi wherever he went. 
The Rnja’s fon, to gain the emperor’s favour, fell 
upon him. In the action he loft many of his 
belt friends. Diria was the firft who fell; and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his foul to grief. 
He fled; but it was to accumulated mifery. He 
fell in, the very next day, with the army of Ab¬ 
dalla : there fcarce was time for flight. His eld- 
eft fon, Mahommed Aziz, ftopt, with a few 
friends, in a narrow part of the road; and de¬ 
voting their lives for the fafetyof Lodi, were cut 
off to a man. He waited half the night on a 
neighbouring hill, with a vain expeftation of the 
return of his gallant fon. All was filent; and 
the unhappy father was difi'olved in tears. The 
noil’e of arms approached at laft ; but it was the 
enemy, recent from the flaughter of his fon and 
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his friends. He fled toward Callenger; but Seid a.d. 
Amud, the governor of that place, marched out V*? 1 - 
againfl: him. A fkirmifh enfued: Lodi was defeat- Ic f,', 
ed ; Iluffein, the only fon left to him, was Cain, and '—nr —' 
his adherents were now reduced to thirty horfe- 
men. He was purfued with fitch vehemence, that 
he had not even time for defpair. 

Abdalla, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi’s for- and death 
tune, divided his army into fihall parties, to fcour ot Lod,i 
the country. A detachment under Muziffer Chan 
fell in with the unfortunate fugitive. When he 
faw the enemy at a fmail diftance, he called toge- 
■ ther his thirty followers. Misfortune,” faid he, 
t( has devoted me to ruin: it is in vain to flruggle 
“ longer againfl the flream. ’ I have loft my 
<s fons ; but your attachment, in the laft extreme, 

“ tells me I have not loft all my friends. 1 only 
(C remain of my family, but let me not involve 
“ you in the deflruction which overwhelms me 
“ without refource. Your 'adherence is a proof 
ct that I have conferred favours upon you ; per- 
t£ mit me to afk one favour in my turn. It is 
“ -—that you leave me—and fave yourfeIves by 
“ flight.” They burft all into tears, and told 
liim, that was the only command from him which 
they could not obey. He was filent, ancf gave 
the fignal with his fword to advance, Muzifler 
was afloniflied when he faw thirty men marching 
up againfl his numerous detachment. He ima¬ 
gined they were coming to furrender tbemfelves. 

But when they had come near his line, they put 
their horfes on a gallop, and Muziffer ordered 
his men to fire. A ball pierced Lodi through 
the left bread; he fell dead at the feet of his 
horfe, and his thirty faithful companions were 
cut off to a man. 

Such was tlie end of Chan Jehan Lodi, after a H^cha- 
feries @f uncommon misfortunes. He was de- r<> e, ‘ 
Vol. III. S feended 
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fcended of the Imperial family of Lodi, who held 
the fceptre of India before the Moguls, His 
mind was as high as his deferent: his courage 
was equal to his ambition. He was full of ho¬ 
nour, and generous in the extreme. His pride 
prevented him from ever gaining an enemy, and 
he never loft a friend. The attachment of his 
followers to his perfon, is the belt eulogy on the 
benevolence of his mind ; and the fears of the 
emperor aie irrefragable proofs of his abilities, 
Thofe misfortunes, therefore, which might have 
excited pity bad they fallen upon others, drew 
admiration only on Lodi. We feel compaftion 
for the weak; great men are a match for adver- 
fity : the conteft is equal, and we yield to no 
emotion but furprtze. 

When the news of the death of Lodi arrived 
r in the Imperial camp, Shaw Jehan betrayed every 
fymptom of joy, The head of the unfortunate 
rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 
city of Brampoim Abdajla was carefled for his 
fer vices. Valuable preferns were given him, and 
he was dignified with the fplendid title of, The 

SUN OF OmRAHS, AND THE VICTORIOUS IN WAR, 

Muziftef, whofe fortune it was to kill Lodi, was 
Til fed to the dignity of the deceafed, being af¬ 
terwards diftinguifhed by the name of Chan Je¬ 
han. The negotiations for the re-eftabliflunent 
of peace between the emperor and the confederate 
primes of the Decan, was, in the mean time, 
broke off by the too great demands on the part 
of Shaw Jehan, IToflilities were accordingly 
recommenced, and Eradit was left in the com¬ 
mand ot the army ; the public bufmefs demand¬ 
ing the prefence of the vifier at court. The con¬ 
federates had, as has been already obferved, re¬ 
tired from the field into their ftrong holds. The 
war was com erred into a fueceftion of fieges. The 
fortrefies were ftrong, the garrilons determined, 

and 
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and the Imperialifts unihilful; but the emperor 
was obftinate, and would not abate from his firft 
demands. The confequenee was, that Shaw Je- 
han, after a war of two years, in which he loft 
multitudes of men by famine, difeafe, and the 
{word; and after having expended prodigious 
treafures, found himfelf poflfdied of a few forts, 
his army tired out with ineffectual hoflilities, and 
the enemy diftreffed, but not vanqui(hed. 

A minute detail of unimportant campaigns Proofs of 
would be tedious and dry. Unin t ere (ting par- ^ 
ticulars and events fcarce ftamp a fufficient value 
on time, to merit the pen of the hiilorian. In 
the furn ner of 1631, Damawir, the (Irongefl 
fort in Golconda was taken. In the beginning of 
the year 1S32, Candumar in Tellmgana, which 
was deemed impregnable, fell into the hands of 
the Imperialifts. Little treafure was found in 
either. The Patan princes never had a difpofition 
for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, and 
independent race of men, they valued the hard 
tempered fteel of their fwords more than gold and 
filver, which the reft of mankind fo much prize. 

On the eighteenth day of July, 1631, died in D^th^nd 
child-bed, about two hours after the birth of a^ h t’sui- 
princefs, the favourite Sultana, Arjemund Banu, tm*. 
the daughter of Afiph Jah. She had been twen¬ 
ty years married to Shaw Johan, and bore him a 
child a! mo ft every year. Four Tons and four 
daughters furvived her. When her hufband al- 
cended rhe throne, he dignified her with the title 
of Munruaza Zemani, or, I be most exalted 
of the AGE. Though (he fddpm interfered in 
public affairs, Shaw Jehan owed the empire to 
her influence with her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful: he loved her living, and lamented 
her when dead. Calm, engaging, and mild 
her difpofiuon, fhe engroffed his whole 
S 2 affedion: 


in 
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A. D. affeftion: and though he maintained a number 
women f° r ftace, they were only the Raves of 
104a*. her pleafure. She was fuch an enthufiaft in Deifm, 
'"■"V—-' that fhe fcarce could forbear perfecting the Por- 
tuguefe for their fuppofed idolatry ; and it was 
only on what concerned that nation* fhe fuffered 
her temper, which was naturally placid, to be 
ruffled. To exprefs his refpecl for her memory, 
the emperor railed, at Agra, a tomb to her name, 
which coll in building the amazing fum of feven 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds. 

Public ca- The death of the Sultana was followed by pub- 
ammes. p c ^| am j t j es D f var i olls kinds. The war in the 
Decan produced nothing but the defolation of 
that country. An extraordinary drought, which 
burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, and 
rent the very ground, occafioned a dreadful fa¬ 
mine. The Imperial camp could not be fupplied 
with provifions : dillrefs prevailed over the whole 
f ace of the empire. Shaw Jehan remitted the taxes 
in many ot the provinces, to the amount of three 
millions fterling j he even opened the treafury for 
the relief of the poor ; but money could not pur- 
chafe bread : a prodigious mortality enfued; dif- 
eafe followed clofe on the heels of famine, and 
death ravaged every corner of India. The fcar- 
city of provilions prevailed in Perfia : the famine 
raged with Rill greater violence in the Weftern 
I artary. No rain had fallen for feven years in 
that country. Populous and flourilhing provinces 
were converted into folitudes and defarts \ and a 
few, who efcaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 

^ ut as ^ famine and difeafe were not fufficient 
fu/for 1 "' to deftroy mankind, Afiph Jah, who had refumed 
the command of the army, afiiRed them with the 
fvvord. He trod down the fcanty harvest in the 

Decan j 
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Decan ; and ravaged with fire and fword the a. d. 
kingdom of Bijapour. Adil Shaw, the fovereign j$3S- 
of the country, came into terms when nothing ,04®' 
was left worthy of defence. He promifed to pay '-—r— 
an annual tribute to the houfe of Timur, and 
to own himfelf a dependant on the empire. Mo¬ 
ney was extorted from the Nizam, and from 
Kuttub, prince of TelUngana. The conditions 
were. That the emperor thou Id remove his armyj 
but that he Ihould retain, by W'ay of fecurity for 
their future behaviour, the ftrong holds which 
had fallen into his hands. Such was the end of a 
war, begun from motives of conqueft, and con¬ 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after 
fquandering a great treafure, and lofing a multi¬ 
tude of men, fat down without extending his 
limits, without acquiring reputation. His great 
fuperiority in point of ftrength, when compared 
to the fmall force of the confederates, prevented 
battles which might yield him renown. He waft¬ 
ed his ftrength on fieges, and had to contend 
with greater evils than the fwords of the enemy. 

He, however, humbled the Patan power in India, 
which, during the diftraftions occafioned by his 
own rebellion in the preceding reign, had become 
formidable to the family of Timur. 

The emperor returned not to Agra, from 
unprofitable war in the Decan, till the fevenrh of ror to 
March of the year 1633. Eradit was left in a era. 
the city of Brampour, in his former office of 
governor of Chandeilh. He, however, did not 
long continue to execute the duties of a coinmif- 
fion which was the greateft the emperor could be- 
ftow The command of the army flat ion ed on 
the frontiers of the Decan, had been annexed to 
the fubafhip of the province ; and though Shaw 
Jehan was in no great terror of Eradit’s abilities, 

Jie, at that time, placed no truft in his fidelity. 

The 
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A. D The command and the province were offered to 
the vifier; who was alarmed left it might be a pre- 
1043 tence of removing him from the prefence. He 
'— m r^ > covered his diilike to the meafure with an aft of 
generality. He recommended Mohabet to the 
office deftined for himfelf; and the emperor, 
though, from a jealoufy of that lord’s reputation, 
he had kept him during the war in the command 
of the army near Brain pour, confented to grant 
his requeft. He, however, infinuated to Moha¬ 
bet, that he could not fpare him from his councils; 
and, therefore, recommended to him to appoint 
his fon Chan Ziman his deputy, in the province 
of Chandeifh. 

Perfccu- The emperor had obferved, that during the 
Hindoo?.* 16 di ft refs occalioned by the late famine, the fuper- 
ftitious Hindoos, inftead of cultivating their lands, 
flew to the fhrines of their gods. Though nei¬ 
ther an enthufiaft, nor even attached to any fyftem 
of religion, he was enraged at their negleft of 
the means of fubfiftence, for the uncertain relief 
to be obtained by prayer. “ They have a thou- 
fand gods,’* laid he, “ yet the thouland have not 
been able to guard them from famine. This army 
of divinities,” continued he, “ inftead of being 
beneficial to their votaries, diftraft thfdr attention 
by their own numbers ; and 1 am therefore de¬ 
termined to expft them from my empire.” Thefe 
were the words ol Shaw Jehan, when he figned 
an edift or breaking down the idols, and for 
demolilhing the temples of the Hindoos. The 
mealure \va* impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. 
r J he zealous |oIlo«ers of the Brahmin religion 
role m uelence of their gods, and many enthu- 
fiafts were mail act ed in their prefence. Shaw 
Jehan faw the impropriety of the perlecution ; he 
recalled the edift, and was heard to fay, “ That 
a prince who willies to have fubjefts, mull take 

them 
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them with all the trumpery and bawbles of their 
religion.” 

Soon after this infult on the fuperftition of 
Brahma, letters were received at court from Cafim 
Chan, governor of Bengal. Cafim complained 
to the emperor, that he was very much difturbed 
in the duties of his office by a parcel of European 
idolaters, for fo he called the Portugueze, who 
had been permitted to eftablifh themfelves at Hug- 
ley, for the purpofes of trade ; that, inftead of 
confining their attention to the bufinefs of mer¬ 
chants, they had fortified themfelves in that 
place, and were become fo infolent, that they com¬ 
mitted many a&s of violence upon the iubjetts 
of the empire, and prefumed to exafl; duties from 
all the boats and veffels which palled by their fort. 
The emperor wrote him in the following laconic 
manner; “ Expel thefe idolaters from my domi¬ 
nions.” The feverity of this order proceeded 
from another caufe. 

When Shaw Jehan, after the battle at the r*n- 
bidda, found himfelf obliged to take refuge in 
the eaftern provinces, he pafled through Onxa 
into Bengal. When he arrived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who com¬ 
manded the Portugueze forces at Hugley, paid 
him a vifit of ceremony. Shaw Jehan, after the 
firft compliments were over, requeued the aililt- 
ance of Rodriguez, with his foldiers and artillery ; 
making large promifes of favour and emolument, 
fhould he hiinfelf ever come to the poffefhon ol 
the throne of Hindoftan. The governor law the 
defperate condition of the prince s affairs, and 
would not grant his requelt. He had the mmi u- 
dence to add infult to his refufal, by infmu.aung, 
that he would be afhamed of ferving under pjebel, 
who had wantonly taken up arms again l his fa¬ 
ther andfovereign. Shaw Jehan was filent} bm 
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lie laid up the fa realm in his mind. He, there¬ 
fore, liftened with ardour to the reprefentations 
of Cafim ; and ordered him to invert; Hugley. 

Calim, in confequenceof Imperial orders, ap¬ 
peared with an army before the Portugueze faCto- 
ry. Their force was not fufficicnt to face him 
in the field j and he immediately made his ap¬ 
proaches in form. A breach was made, and the 
ditch filled up in a few days; and the Imperialifts 
carried the place by aflault. The Ponugueze, 
however, behaved with bravery. They continued 
to fight from their houfes. Many were killed, 
and the living propofed terms. 'X h<’y offered half 
their effeCts to Cafim ; they promifed to pay an 
annual tribute of four lacks, upon condition that 
they fliould be permitted to remain in the country, 
in their former privileges of trade. The victor 
would liften to no terms until they laid down their 
arms. r I hree thoufand fouls fell into his hands. 
Their lives were fpared ; but the images, which 
-had given fo much offence to the favourite Sulta¬ 
na, were broken down and deftroyed. Thefe 
were the firft hoftilities againft Europeans re¬ 
corded in the hiftories of theEaft. 

Revolt of 1 he petty war with the Portugueze, was fuc- 
%' BmicL- ceet ^ e d by the fecond revolt of the Raja of Bun- 
la. dela. '1 he terms impofed upon him at the reducti¬ 

on of his country by Mohabet, were too fevere; 
and he only had remained quiet to prepare tor 
another effort again it the Imperial power. Au- 
rungzebe, the third fon of the emperor, was fent 
againft him, under the tuition of Nuferit, the 
Suba of Malava. 'this was the firft opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The 
Raja, though much inferior in force, was obfti- 
nare and brave. Poffirfied of many ftrong holds, 
he refolved to fland upon the defen five, againft an 
enemy whom he could not, with any aflurance of 

victory. 
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viftory, face in the field. The war was pro- A- n. 
trafted for two years. Judger Singh maintained 
every poll to the laft; and he yielded in one 1044. 
place, only to retire with accumulated fortitude - ‘ " ' 
to another. Aurungzebe, though but thirteen 
years of age, difplayed that martial intrepidity 
which diilinguiflied the reft of his life. He 
could not, by the influence of Nuferit, be re- 
ftrained in the camp: he was prefent in every 
danger, and Ihewed an elevation of mind in the 
time of aftion, which proved that he was born 
for tumult and war. 

The laft place which remained to the Raja was His mir- 
his capital city ; and in this he was clofely beiieged. 

He was hemmed in on every fide by the Imperial 
army ; and the circle grew narrower every day. 
Refolution was at laft converted into defpair. 

His braveft foldiers were cut off: his friends had 
gradually fallen. The helplefs part of his family, 
his women and children, remained. He propofed 
terms ; but his fortunes were too low to obtain 
them. To leave them to the enemy, would be 
diflionourable; to remain himfelf, certain death 
to him, but no relief to them. He fet fire to 
the town; and he efcaped through the flames 
which overwhelmed his family. A few horfemen 
w r ere the companions of his flight; and Nuferit 
followed clofe on their heels for two hundred 
miles. The Raja at laft croffed the Nirbidda, 
and penetrated into the country of Canduana. 

The unfortunate prince was, at length, over- death - 
come with fatigue. He came* into a foreft, and 
finding a pleafant plain in the middle, he reftjlved 
to halt j dreaming of no danger in the center of 
an impervious wood. Both he and his followers 
alighted, and, tying their horfes to trees, betook 
themfelves to reft. A barbarous race of men 
pofleffed the country round. They had not feen 
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the Rija*s troop, but the neighing of his horfes 
led fome of them to ihe fpot, Looking from the 
thicket into the narrow plain where the fugitives 
lay, they perceived, to their aftonilhmem, a 
number of men richly drefled, lleeping on the 
ground r y and fine horfes Handing near, with fur¬ 
niture of filver and gold. The temptation was too 
great to be withftood by men who had never feen 
lb much wealth before- They rulhed upon the 
Grangers ; and Tabbed them in their fleep. While 
they were yet dividing the fpoil, Nuferit came. 
The robbers were flam ; and the bead of the Raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuferit 
had left under the command of Aurungzebe, In 
the vaults of the Raja’s palace were found to the 
value of three millions in filver coin, in gold* 
and in jewels, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet 
of bis father, as the firft fruit of his victories. 
He was received with uncommon demonflrations 
of joy ; and Nuferit, for his fervices, was raifed 
to a higher rank of nobility. 

During thefe transitions, all remained quiet 
at court. The emperor applied to public hufinefs ; 
nor was he forgetful of pleafure. Though dur¬ 
ing the life of the Sultana, his affections were 
confined to her alone, he became dilfolute after her 
deceafe. The vaft number of women whom he kept 
for ftate in his haram, had among them many 
enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
charming object to another, without fixing his 
mind on any ; and enjoyed their converfation, 
without being the dupe of their art. The daugh¬ 
ter of bis brother Furvez was now grown into 
marriageable years ; and he gave her to wife to 
his eldeft fon Dara, whom he deflined for the 
throne, Suja, bis fecond fon, was at the fame 
time married to the daughter of Ruftum Stiffavi, 
of the royal line of Perfia, The ceremonies of 

thefe 
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thefe two marriages were attended with unconv a a 
mon pomp and feftivity : eight hundred and fe- f6 >^ 
ventyrfive thoufand pounds were expended out of ^ 
the public treafury alone; and the nobles con* 
tended with one another in expenfive entertain¬ 
ments and fhews. 

Though the jealoufy of the emperor prevented Mohaba 
Mohabet for fame time from taking upon himfelf 
the Subaftiip of Chandcilh, and command of the 
army on the frontiers, that lord was at laft per¬ 
mitted to retire to his government* His active 
genius could not remain idle long. Diflarisfied 
with the conduct of his predeceffor Eradit, who 
had carried on the late unfuceefsful war in the 
Decan, he found means of renewing ho fill hies 
with the Nizam. He led accordingly the Impe¬ 
rial army into the kingdom of Golconda, The 
Nizam was no match for that able general in the 
field, and he flint himfelf up in the citadel of 
Dowlatabad, Mohabet fat down before it; but 
for the /pace of fix months he could make little 
impreihon upon it ; from it, uncommon ftrength 
and fituation. 

The citadel of Dowlatabad is built on a folid 
rock, almoft perpendicular on every fide, which 
rifes one hundred and forty yards above the plain. 

The circumference of the outer mo ft wall is five 
thoufand yards ; the thicknefs, at the foundation, 
five; the height fifteen. The fpace within Is divided 
into nine fortifications, feparated by (Irong walls, 
rifing gradually above one another toward the 
center, by which means each commands that 
which is next to it beneath. The entrance is by 
a fubterraucous paflage cut from the level of the 
plain, which rifes into the centre of the inner 
fort, by a winding fiair-cafe. On the outfidc, 
the entrance is fecured with iron gates; the top 
of the itair-cafe is covered with a mafiy grate, on 
which a large fire is kept during a fiege* But 
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the (Irength of Dowlatabad was not proof againft 
treachery. Fattt*, the fon of Maleck Amber, who 
was the governor, fold it to Mohabet for a funi 
of money, and an annual penfion of twenty-five 
thoufand pounds, fecured on the Imperial trea- 
fury. 

The old Nizam was dead before the treachery 
of Fatte had delivered up the impregnable fortrefs 
of Dowlatabad to Mohabet. An infant fucceeded 
him ; and Fatte chofe to make terms for himfelf, 
under the uncertainty of the young prince's for¬ 
tunes. The delivery of the Nizam into the hands 
of the Imperial general, was one of the conditions 
impofed on Fatte for the bribe which he received. 
r Jhe prince was carried to Agra. He was treated 
with apparent refpeft and kindnefs by the empe¬ 
ror ; but it was dangerous to permit him to re¬ 
main at large. He was ordered into confinement 
in the caltle of Gualiar; with an attendance of 
women and fervants to alleviate his captivity. 
His dominions, in the mean time, were annexed 
to the empire; and Mohabet, with his wonted 
abilities, eftablilhed the form of government, by 
which the new province was to be, for the future, 
regulated. 

The animofity and jealoufy which broke out 
afterwards among the princes, the four fons of 
Shaw Jehan, made their firft appearance at this 
time. Aurungzebe, who (hewed a courage and 
under (landing beyond his years, was in great fa¬ 
vour with the emperor. He delighted to encou¬ 
rage him in the martial exercifes, which the 
prince ardently loved; and though he did not 
abate in his regard for his other fons, they re¬ 
pined at the preference given to Aurungzebe. 
A feat which that prince performed on his birth¬ 
day, when he entered his fifteenth year, (length¬ 
ened his interefl in his father’s affections. He 

fought 
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fought on horfeback againft an elephant, in the a. d. 
prefence of the emperor and the whole court; 
and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. ,04+. 
The whole empire rung with his pr^jfe ; and the —r"-' 
aftion was celebrated in verfe by Saib Selim, 
the beft poet of the age. The prince Suja, natu¬ 
rally high-fpirited and jealous, fhewed violent 
figns of difcontent at the preference given to Au- 
rungzebe. He began to look upon his younger 
brother as defigned for the throne; and his 
haughty mind could not endure the thought. 

He wiffied to be abfent from a fcene which gave 
him uneafinefs; and he prevailed on Mohabet to 
write to the emperor, requeuing that he lliould 
be fent to him to the Decan. Shaw Jehan con- 
fented. Suja was created an Omrah of five thou- 
fand horfe; and, having received fixty thoufand 
pounds for his expences from the treafury, he 
took leave of his father. 

Dara, the Imperial prince, highly refented the iraWy 
honours conferred on Suja. He hiinfelf had hi- of Dara - 
therto remained at court, without either office or 
eftablifhment. He complained to his father with 
great vehemence; and the latter endeavoured to 
footh his fon, by infinuating, that from his great 
affe&ion for him, he could not permit him to 
take the field; and that, in the palace, there 
was no need of the parade of a military command. 

Dara would not be fatisfied with thefe reafons; 
and the emperor, to make him eafy, gave him 
the command of fix thoufand horfe. The prince, 
however, could not forget the prior honours of 
Suja. He was told that Mohabet defigned that 
prince for the throne; and there were fome 
grounds for fufpicion on that head. Had Shaw 
jehan had a ferious delign of favouring Suja, 
he could not have fallen upon more effectual 
means of ferving him, than by placing him un- 
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A. d. der the tuition of fo able an officer as Mohabet. 
*^35- But he had no intention of thar kind. He had 
I J * ~ fixed on Dara as his fucceffor ; though there was 
v-— i —^ little policy in his placing Suja in the channel of 
acquiring the favour of the army, a knowledge 
of the world, and a fuperior {kill in war. It was 
upon thefe grounds, that Darajuftly complained; 
and the fequtl will fhew, that he judged better 
than bis father of the confequences. 

Emperor's On the fifth of April, 1634, the emperor 
C^fWre' 1 marched from Agra tow ard Lahore. He moved 
flowly, taking the diverfion of hunting in all the 
forefis on the way. He himfelf was an excellent 
fportfinan ; and the writer of his life relates, that 
he fhot forty deer with his own hand, before he 
reached Delhi. In that city he remained a few 
days; and then proceeded to Lahore, where he 
arrived after a journey of more than a month. 
The governors of the northern provinces met 
the emperor near the city; and, with thefe and 
his own retinue, Shaw Jchan went with great 
pomp to vifit the tomb of his father. He dif- 
tinguifhed, by peculiar attention and a£ts of fa¬ 
vour, Mirza Bakir and Sheich Beloii, two learned 
men, who refided at Lahore; and, having made 
a confiderable prefect to the Fakiers, who kept 
up the perpetual lamp in his father's tomb, he 
fet out lor the kingdom of Cafhmire, on the 
limits of which he arrived on the thirteenth of 
June. Pleafure was his only bufinefs to Cafh- 
mire. He relaxed his mind from public affairs 
for fome days, and a mu led himfelf with viewing 
the curious fprings, the cafcades, the hanging 
woods, and the lakes, which diverfify the de¬ 
lightful and romantic face of that beautiful coun¬ 
try. His progrefs was celebrated in verfe by 
Mabommed jib: ; but his care for the fate loon 
brought him back to Lahore. 


The 
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The Prince Suja arrived in the Imperial army A. T). 
in the Derail, while Mohabet was yet fettling 
the affairs of the conquered dominions of the '°44- 
Nizam. The general received him with all the ’ < 

diltinCtion due to his birth, and loon after put s , h 
his troops in motion toward Tellingana. The ‘ l 
enemy forfook the field, and betook themfelves 
to their ftrong holds. Mohabet fat down before 
Bizida; but the garrifon defended the place 
with fuch obltinacy, that the Imperialifls made 
little progrefs. The warm val rnr of buja could 
not brook delay. He attributed to the ina&ivity 
of Mohabet, what proceeded from the bravery 
of the enemy, and the llrength of the place. 

He raifed by his murmuring a diffenfion between 
the officers of the army. Mohabet remonffrat¬ 
ed againlt the behaviour of Suja ; and gave him 
to under Hand, that he himfelf, and not the 
prince, commanded the troops. Suja was oblti- 
nate. Mohabet fent expreffes to court, and the 
prince was recalled. lie was enraged beyond 
meafure at this indignity : but it was prudent to 
obey. He left the camp ; and Mohabet, fal¬ 
ling Tick, was obliged to raife the liege. He 
returned to Brampour; and his diforder having 
increafed in the march, put a period to his life 
in a very advanced age. 

Mohabet was one of the mofi: extraordinary 
characters that ever figured in India. Severe in 
dirpofition, haughty in command, rigid in the bet. 
execution of his orders, he was feared and re- 
fpected, but never beloved by an indolent and ef¬ 
feminate race of m^n. In conduct he was un¬ 
rivalled, in courage he had few equals, and 
none in fuccefs. In the field he was active, dar¬ 
ing and intrepid, always in perfect poffeffion of 
hi's own mind. His abilities Teemed to rife with 
the occafion ; and Fortune could prefent nothing 

in 
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A. n. in battle which his prudence had not forefeen. 

»«35. In his political character, he was bold in his re- 
foiveSj active and determined in execution. As 
s —^' his own foul was above fear, he was an enemy 
to cruelty; and he was fo honeft himfelf, that he 
i'eldom fufpefted others. His demeanor was lofty 
and referved; his manner full of dignity and 
grace: he was generous and always fincere. He 
attempted high and arduous things, rather from 
a love of danger than from ambition j and when 
he had attained the fummit of greatnefs, and 
might have relied there, he defcended the pre¬ 
cipice, . becaufe it was full of peril. Jehangire 
owed twice to him his throne; once to his valour, 
and once to his moderation; and his name gave 
the empire to Shaw Jehjin, more than the friend- 
fhip of Afiph Jah. 

Anecdotes Notwithftanding the great abilities of Moha- 
bet, he feemed to be fenfible of his own merit, 
and confcious of his importance in the Hate. He 
was punctilious about rank; and would upon no 
occafion give place to the vifier; who would not 
relinquilh the precedence which he derived from 
his high office. The difpute was carried fo high 
between thefe two great men in the beginning 
of the reign of Shaw jehan, that it was agreed 
rhey fhould not come to court on the fame day. 
The emperor did not chufe to interfere in the 
conteft : they were . both his benefactors, both 
were powerful in the Hate 1 ; and it would not be 
prudent to difoblige one, by giving preference 
to the claims of the other. He, however, was 
at la ft prevailed upon to decide in favour of 
Afiph: And he made his excufe to Mohabet, 
by faying, “ 1 hat in all civilized governments 
the fword fhould yield to the pen.” Mohabet 
fubmitted; but -he avoided ever after, as much 

as 
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ns poffible, the ceremony of appearing publicly 
in the prefence of the emperor* 

Thefe difputes, though they did not break ,044, 
out into' an open rupture between the vifier and 
Mohabet, were the fource pf a coldnels between {Jj™ crm,I3fi 
them* Shaw Jehan was at no pains to reconcile 
them. He was unwilling to throw the influence 
of both into one channel ; and by alternately fa¬ 
vour mr each, kept alive their jealpufy. Mo¬ 
habet had a numerous patty at court ; and they 
had once almofi rjuined the power of Afiph by 
repommending him id the emperor, as the only 
fit man for fouling the affairs of the Decan* If is 
coinmilfipn was ordered without his knowledge ; 
but he tell upon means of turning the artillery 
of the enemy upon tbemfelves. He perfuaded 
the emperor that Mohabet only was fit Jo con¬ 
duit tire war; at the fame time that he made a 
merit with that general, of transferring to him 
a government the mod lucrative and important 
in the empire. 

Tlie emperor, upon the death of Mohabet, fe- EmbaflV 
parared the command of the army from the go- Ul “ 
venitnent ot the Decar- 111 ani Chan became ge¬ 

neral of the forces, with the title of paymafter- 
general ; and the Subafhip was conferred on Chan 
Ziman, the Ion of Mohabet. In the beginning 
of January 1635, Tirbiet Chan returned from 
his embaffy to Mahommed, prince of Balick. 

That lord bad been fent to Mahonimed to demand 
red refs for the incurfions of his fubjedts into the 
northern provinces. Mahomincd excuJed the in¬ 
fill t, in fubmiffive letters, accompanied with pre- 
fents; the moll valuable of which, to a prince 
of Shaw jehan’s amorous difpofition, was the 
young and beautiful Malika Shade, the daughter 
of Mahonimed Sultan, lineally defeended from 
Timur. The emperor received this northern 
Vol. III. T beauty 
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a. d. beauty with excefs of joy; and foon forgot the 
efg.* invalions of the Ufbecs in her charms. 

1044. Shaw Jehan, after his return from Caflnnire, 
con f blued for fome time at Lahore. He left 
returns to that city on the zyth of January* and arrived 
Agra. at Agra on the 23d of March, 1635, Nadira* 
the daughter of Purvez, and wife of the Irnpe- 
] ial piince Dara, was brought to bed, on the way, 
of a fon j who received the'name of SolimSn She- 
ko from his grandfather. Great rejoicings were 
made upon the birth of the prince ; and the em¬ 
peror* upon the occafion, mounted anew throne, 
formed of folid gold, embofled with various 
figures, and ft lidded with precious (tones. The 
throne had been feven years in fini filing, and 
the expence of the jewels only amounted to 
twelve hundred and firry thoufand pounds of our 
money, ft was afterwards diftinguifhed by the 
name of Tuckt Ta6u$, or the Peacock Throne, from 
having the figures of two peacocks (landing be¬ 
hind it with their tails fpread, which were ftud- 
ded with jewels of various colours to reprefent 
the life. Between the peacocks flood a parrot 
oj the ordinary fize, cut out of one emerald. 
Ihe fined jewel in the throne was a ruby* which 
had fallen into the hands of: Timur when he plun¬ 
dered Delhi in the year 1398, Jehangire, with 
peculiar barbarity* diminifhed the beauty and Suf- 
tre of theftone* by engraving upon it'his own 
name and titles ; and when he was reproved for 
this piece of vanity by the favourite Sultana, he 
replied, u Ihis (lone will perhaps carry my name 
down further through time* than the empire of 
the houfe of Timur.” 

Pmmoti- jhe feftival on account of the birth of Soli- 
man, was fucceeded by various promotions at 
court. Aurungzebe was created an Omrah of 
five thoufand horfe; and the vilier was raifed to 

the 
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the high dignity of captain-general of the Imperial a. D. 
forces. Shaw Jehan was not altogether difinte- 
relied in conferring this honour on Afiph. He , c ^ 
paid him a vifit in his own houfe upon his appoint- 
rnent, and received a prefent of five lacks of rou- 
pees; which he immediately added to the fum of 
one million and an half fterlinwhich he laid 
out in tile courfe of the year on public buildings, 
and on canals for bringing water to Agra. 
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CHAP. III. 


Emperor's expedition io the Decan—ReduSlicn of that 
country—Death of Chan Zimdn—An infurreSHm 
in Behdr — fuelled—Candahar rejlored to the em¬ 
pire-—Invajwn from Affam—Reduction of Tibet — 
OppreJJive governors punifhed—Prince Suja nar¬ 
rowly efcapes from the flames of Rajamahil — 
An embajfy to GmilanUmpk—Calamities in the 
northern provinces—Death and character of Afiph 
fit—Tirbtet puni/hed for oppreffion—An inva¬ 
sion threatened from Perfta—Interrupted by the 
death of Shaw Sef. 

Shaw JEHAN, whether mofl prompted by 
avarice or by ambition is uncertain, formed a 
refolution to reduce the Mahommedan fovereign- 
ties of the Decan into provinces of the Mogul 
empire. The conquefts made by his generals 
were partial. They had laid wafte, but had not 
fubdued, the country ; and when molt fuccefsful, 
they impofed contributions rather than a tribure 
on the enemy. Even the great abilities of Mo- 
habet were not attended with a fuccefs equal to 
the fanguine hopes of the emperor j and all his 
profpecfs of conqueft vahifhed at the death of 
that able general. Shaw Jehan, though addidted 

to 




to the enervating pleafures of the haram, was a. n, 
rouzed by his ambition to mark his reign with 
fome fplendid conqued; * c For it is not 104!'. 
enough/* he faid, for a great prince to fend' 
only to his poderity the dominions which he 
has received from his fathers- 5 * The thought 
was more magnificent than wife. To improve 
the conqueds of. his fathers with true policy* 
would be more ufeful to his poderity, and 
more glorious to himfelf, than to exhauft his 
drength in violent efforts to extend the limits 
of his empire. He however had determined on 
the meafure \ and the advice of his mod prudent 
Omrahs and counfellors was defpifed. 

On the firdof Oftober, 1636* he fet out from Hereout 
Agra with his ufual pomp and magnificence. 
Dowlatabad was the point to which he directed 
his march ; but his progrefs was politically fiow. 

He had given orders to the governors of the pro¬ 
vinces to join hitn with their forces as he advanced $ 
and the didance of many of them from the in¬ 
tended fcene of action, required time to bring them 
to the field. The prince Aiirungzebe attended 
his father on this expedition and was highly in 
favour. He propofed, with a youthful ardor 
which pleafed the emperor, to take a circuit with 
thelmperial camp,through the province of Bundela, 
to view the drong holds which he himfelf, under 
the tuition of Nuferit, had fome time before ta¬ 
ken from the unfortunate Judger Singh. ^ The 
emperor had not as yet coile&ed a force diffident 
toenfure dieted to his arms; and to gain time, 
he lidened to the requed of his fan. The whole 
of the year was palled in premeditated delays, 
and in excurfions of hunting ; fo that the empe¬ 
ror did not arrive in the Decan till the latter end 
of the rainy feafoh of the 1637 of the Chriffian 
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A. T>, TheSubas of the different provinces had, with 
their troops, joined the emperoT on his march. 

104R His force was prodigious when he entered the bor- 

'-‘—y ders of the enemy. On his arrival at Dowlata- 

He lays bad, he was able to form twelve different armies, 
^5? which, under twelve leaders, he fent into the 
country, kingdoms of Bijapour and Tellingana. The 
princes of the country had collected their forces, 
but the\ knew not to which quarter they fhould 
direft their march. The Imperiaiifls formed a 
circle round them, and war was at once in all 
parts of their dominions. The orders of the 
emperor were barbarous and cruel. He fubmit- 
ted ihe open country to fire; and garrifons that 
refitted were put to the fvvord. “ War is an evil,” 
he laid ; “ and compaffion contributes only to 

render that evil permanent.” The eaflern writers 
deferibe the naileries of the Decan in the peculiar 
hyperboles of their difiion. “ Towns and cities," 
fay they, “ w r ere feen in flames on every fide ; the 
hills were fhaken with the continual roar of artillery, 
and tigers and the wild beads of the defart fled from 
the rage of men.” One hundred and fifteen towns 
and callies were taken and deftroyed in the courfe 
of the year. The emperor fate, in the mean time, 
aloft in the citadel of Dowlatabnd, and looked 
down, with horrid joy, on the tempeft which 
he himfelf had raifed around, 
which tub- 1 he devaluations committed by the exprefs or- 
m,ts - ders of the emperor, had at laft the intended ef¬ 
fect on the foveTeigns of Tellingana and Bija¬ 
pour. Shut up in their flrongelt forts, they 
could not aflilt their fubjefts, who were either 
ruined or mafl'acred without mercy around them. 
They propofed peace in the mod humble and lup- 
plicating terms. Shaw Jehan took advantage of 
their neceffities, and impofed fevere conditions. 
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They were efhbliffied, by commiflion from the a d. 
emperor, as hereditary governors of their own 
dominions, upon agreeing to- give a large annual 10 
tribute, the fir ft payment of which was to be 
made at the figning of the treaty. The princes 
befides were to acknowledge the emperor and his 
fucceffors lords paramount of the Decan in all 
their public deeds, and to defign themfelves, 

The humble fubjedls of the empire of the Mo¬ 
guls. 

The treaty being figned and ratified, the em- Emperor 
peror left his fon Aurungzebe under the tuition Ajmere. 0 
of Chan Ziman, the fon of Moliabet, at the head 
of a confiderable force, to awe his new fubje&s. 

In the llrong holds which had fallen into his hands 
during the war, he placed garvifons; and having 
left the Decan, took the route of Ajmere. On 
the eighth of December, 1638, he arrived in that 
city, and vifited the (hrine of Moin ul Dien, 
more from a defire to pleafe the fuperditions 
among his courtiers, than from his own devoti¬ 
on. He had not remained long at Ajtnere when 
the prince Aurungzebe arrived, to celebrate his 
nuptials with the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, the 
fon of Afiph Jah. The vifier, who had remain¬ 
ed during the war at Agra, to manage the civil 
affairs of the empire, came to join the court at 
Ajmere, accompanied by Morad, the emperor’s 
youngeff fon, and was prefen t at the fplendid 
feftival held in honour of the marriage of his 
grand fon with his grand-daughter. 

Soon after the departure of Aurungzebe from J? eath ,°. f 
the army in the Decan, Chan Ziman fell lick and r ' a „' 
died. His death was much regretted by the whole 
empire. Calm, manly, and generous, he was 
efleemed, refpeffed, and beloved. He was pof- 
feffed of all the polite accomplifhments of the 
gentleman: he was a brave general, a good 

ftatefman. 
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ftatefman > an excellent fcholar, and a poet. 
Hi>‘ Under his original name of Mirza Amani, he 
104s. pubiilhed a cohesion of his poems, which arc 
' Y ftlll iri high repute for their energy and elegance 
over all the Raft. The emperor was fo fenfible 
of the high merit of Chan Ziman, that he fin- 
cerely lamented his death, and fpoke much in 
his praife in the hall of the prefence, before the 
whole nobility. « We did not mil's,” faid he, 
“ the abilities of Mohabct, till we lofl his fon.” 
Aurungzehe received immediate orders to repair 
to the Decan, and to take upon hirnfelf the foie 
command of the Imperial army, ftationed in the 
conquered provinces; 

SSto'jfc Durin gthefe tranfaftions in Ajmere, the revolt 
hT" ‘ n ' ’ °f the Raja of Bud repour happened in the pro- 
vince of Bebar. lhe emperor detached a part 
of the army under Abdalla to fnpprefs the infur- 
rection. Abdalla at the fame time received a 
commiflion to govern Behar in quality of Suba. 
Uc attached and defeated the Raja on his firft 
at i ival ; and that ilnfoi tunate prince, whofe love 
of independence had made him overlook his own 
want of power, was reduced to the lafi; extremity, 
lie Unit himfelf up in a fdrtrefs which was in veil¬ 
ed on all lides. When a breach was made in the 
walls, and the orders for the alfault were ilTued, 
the Raja came out of his caflle, leading his chil¬ 
dren in his hand. He might have been par¬ 
doned ; but his wife appearing behind him fealed 
his doom. She was extremely handfome, and 
Abdalla,^ though old himielf, wilhed to grace his 
bar am \\ Ith a beautiful widow. The unfortunate 

Raja, therefore, was put to death on the foot as 
a rebel. 

Thenewsof the defeat and death of the Raja 
up to the of Ludgepour Icarce arrived at court, when Shaw 
emp.re. Jcnari received an agreeable piece of intelligence 

from 
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from the northern frontier of the empire. The A. o. 
feeble adminiftration of Sefi, who fucceeded Shaw ‘ H ^/ 
Abas in the throne of Perfia, had thrown the af- 104s. 

, fairs of that kingdom into confuiion. AliMur-'" ‘ 
dan commanded in the fortrels of Candahar. His 
fidelity was fufpecled ; and, befides, he taw no 
end of the troubles which diltrafted his country. 
Herefolvedto fave himfelf from the malice of 
his enemies, by delivering the city to the empe¬ 
ror of Hindoftan, from whole hands it had been 
wrefted by Shaw Abas. A negociation was there¬ 
fore fet on foot by All Murdan with Seid Chan, 
the governor of Cabul. His terms were only 
for himfelf. Seid dofed with him in the name 
of his fovereign. He fent his fon in hafte with 
a force to Candahar, which was delivered by Ali 
Murdan, who fet out immediately to pay his rei- 
pefts to his new fovereign. 

Sefi no fooner heard of the treachery of Ali Jgg*. 
Murdan, than he ilfued orders for a force to 
march from Chorafian to retake Candahar. This 
expedition was under the conduct of Seahoffi. 

That officer appeared before the city with feven 
thoufand horfe ; but Seid, who commanded in 
the place, fallied out with an inferior force, and 
totally defeated the Perfians, for which fignal 
fervice he was raifed, by the name of Zilfer Jung, 
to the dignity of fix thoufand horie. Gulzar, 
the governor of Moultan, was removed to Canda¬ 
har ; and as a general war with Perfia was appre¬ 
hended, the prince Suja was difpatched with a 
great army to the province of Cab 11 1 . Before 
Gulzar arrived at his new government, Seid 
following his victory over the Perfians, pene¬ 
trated into Seiftan. Buff, Zemindawir, and 
places fell into his hands ; and all the diflriit 
which had formerly been annexed to the govern¬ 
ment 
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p. n. merit of Candahar, was reduced to fubjedion by 

his arms * 

104S. The emperor was fo overjoyed at the recovery 
^ of Candahar, that he received Aii Murdanwith 
Ali Mur- every mark of efteem and gratitude* He was 
warded * mi fed to the rank of fix thoufand horfe, with the 
title of captain-general of the Imperial forces, and 
jnvefied with the government of Calbmirc* The 
fervice he had done was great, bur the reward 
of treachery was extravagant. Ali, however, 
feemed to poffefs abilities equal to any rank. 
Bold, provident and ambitious, he grafped at 
power; and when, he had obtained it, he kept 
it during his life by management and intrigue. 
His generofity rendered him popular ; and before 
his death he ■. faid to have numbered fix teen 
thou fan d families of Afgans, TMbecs, and Moguls, 
among his clients and dependants, 
imvftfion The mofl remarkable tranfaftion of the year 
fa^ Af " *638, next to the recovery of Candahar, was an 
invafion of the province of Bengal by the Tartars 
of Alfam. They rufhed down the river Birram- 
puta in armed boats, to where it falls into the 
Ganges, below Dacca. They plundered feme of 
the northern diftrifts, and made themfelves maf- 
ters of feveral final! forts. Main, governor of 
Bengal, hearing of the invafion, marched againft 
the enemy with all the Imperial troops Rationed 
in the province. 'They had the folly to come to 
adlion with the Suba, and he gave them a fignal 
defeat. Four thoufand were killed on the Gpot, 
and five hundred armed veffels fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. The remaining part of the 
invaders fled ; and the governor purfued them 
into their own country. Fifteen forts, with the 
king of A flam’s fondndaw, fell into his hands. 
The whole province of Cochagi was reduced; 
and lie invaded that of Buldive. The latter was 

very 
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very obftinately defended Few paffes led into a. b. 
it, being environed with mountains- The Suba 
at lafl forced the pafies, and the enemy fled to *04^ 
the hills. ' 

The fovereign of Buldive did not long furvive 
the reduction of his country. Worn out v,uh 
fatigue, haraffed with grief, and tormented with 
vexation, he was feized with a contagious difteiii- 
per, which infedted his family, and carried him 
and them off in a few days. His people, how¬ 
ever, would not quit their hills. The enemy 
fpread deviation over the plain below ; and the 
unfortunate Affamites beheld from tfete woods 
the fmoke of their burning towns. Eut the un¬ 
bounded ravages of Iflam occasioned his retreat. 

The grain w r as inadvertently defttoyed in the lire 
which confumed the towns of Buldive, and a 
fear city of provifions began to be felt in the Im¬ 
perial camp. Iflam marched back with the fpoils 
of Affam; but he fuffered incredible hard (hips 
from the badnefs of the roads, the torrents which 
fell from the hills, and a diftemper, which the 
rainy feifon, now come on, had raifed in the 
army. The kingdom of Tibet was, at the fame 
time, reduced by ZifFer. The news of this double 
conqueft came at the fame in ft ant to the emperor. 

He was greatly plea fed with the fuceefs of his arms, 
as none of the Mahommedan princes, who had 
reigned before him in India, ever penetrated into 
thofe countries. 

The eleventh year of the reign of Shaw Jehan 
commenced with the death of the Mah-tiaja, j a+ 
prince of the Raja puts. He was fijccceded in the 
throne by his fecond Ion Huffinet Singh ; it being 
the eflahlifhed cuftora of the branch of the Raja* 
puts called Mahrattors, to leave the feeptre to the 
difpofal of the fovereigns by their latter will. 

The Rajaputs, properly fo called, did not ac- 

quitfee 
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A- n. quiefce in the right of Iluflinet. He had an elder 
Hf?; brother, and they adhered to him. The flames 
nM-i. of a civil war were kindled; but the emperor in- 
s "— v terfered ; and, after having examined the claims 

of both the princes, he confirmed the Raja’s will 
in favour ofHuffinct, whom he raifed to the rank 
of four thoufand horfe. His eider brother, who 
was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
decifion of the emperor, was alio created an Om- 
rah of three thoufand. 

p«?3cr- vi irh The infult which Perfia received through the 

invafion of its territories by the Mogul governor 
of Candahar, did not raife any fpirit of revenge 
in the court of Hpahan. The debility in the 
councils of Sefi brought on a peace between the 
empires. Shaw Jehan had difpatched Sifder 
Chan his ambaffador to the court of Perfia. That 
lord returned this year from Serifa, where Sefi 
refided, with a prel'ent of five hundred horfes, 
fome curious animals, and various manufactures 
of Perfia, to the value of five lacks of roupees. 
Sifder executed his comrmffion to much to his 
mailer’s fatislaClion, that he was raifed to the 
dignity of five thoufand horfe. The chief condi¬ 
tion of the treaty of peace between Perfia and 
Hindoftan was, an entire ceflion of Candahar by 
the former in favour of the latter. 

Death of The winter of the year 1637 had been rernark- 
a ^ e f° r “ great fall of fnow in the northern pro- 
piecrptor. vitices of India. It extended as far as Lahore; 

and in the mountains of Cabul and Cafhmire, 
many villages, with all their inhabitants, were 
overwhelmed and deltroyed. ‘Ihe emperor, in 
the mean time, kept his court at Lahore. Peace 
being eflablilhed on every lide, he applied him- 
felf to the management of the civil government 
of the empire. He ilfued many falutary edicts for 
the l'ecui ity of property, the improvement of the 

country. 
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country, and the encouragement of commerce, a. r>. 
In the midft of his cares for the good of the date, ‘6?®- 
he was aitlitted with the death of Afzit Chan, a 10+ s. 
man of great literary talents, who had been his —' 

preceptor. The young princes were alfo edu¬ 
cated under his care, and they mourned him as a 
father, lie had been raifed to the fir ft honours 
of the empire. lie obtained the rank of feven 
thou land, and the management of the civil affairs 
of the empire were in a great meafure in his hands. 

The emperor, to ihoiv his great veneration'for 
his abilities, allowed him an annual revenue of 
three hundred and feventy-five, thoufand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara anti 
and Suja were raifed to higher ranks of nobility. 

Dara was dignified with the title of an Omrah of 
ten thoufand horfe and ten thoufand foot; and 
Suja with the rank of feven thoufand horfe and 
as many of foot. The emperor having frequently 
declared his intentions of leaving the throne to 
Dara, gave him always the firft place in dignities 
and power. He fliewed an inclination of habi¬ 
tuating his other fons to a fubmiffion to Dara; 
and whatever marks of fuperior affection he might 
beftow on his younger fons in private, in public 
he difefted his principal attention to the elded. 
Aurungzdbe was not at court when his brothers 
were promoted. Avcrfe to idlenefs in his com¬ 
mand of the army in the Decan, he made an in- 
curfion, under pretence of injuries, into the 
country of Baglana. Die forts fell into his 
hands, and the chiefs fubmitted to a tribute; but 
the llerility and poverty of thofe regions did nei¬ 
ther anfiver the ex pence of the war, nor that of 
keeping the poffeffion of the conquered country. 

He therefore evacuated the places which he had 
taken, arid depended for the tribute on the fu¬ 
ture fears of the enemy. Having brought back 
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A n. the army within the limits of the empire, Au- 
rungzebe, who was jealous of the influence of 
<€>48. Dara with the emperor, requeued leave of ab- 
'—* J fence, and came to Lahore, where his father at 
the time refided. 

Fuja made The prince Suja, who had been feat with an 
of Bengal, army to Cabul, when a war with Perfia was 
apprehended, had for feme time remained in that 
city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty- 
third of June, 1638, to Lahore, where he was 
married with great pomp and foletnnity to the 
daughter of Azim. Complaints having been fent to 
court againft Iflam, governor of Bengal, he was re¬ 
moved from his office ; and Suja was ordered to 
proceed, with a commiffion, into that kingdom, 
to reflore the civil regulations which had been 
ruined by the rapacity of Iflam. Abdalla, go¬ 
vernor of Behar, had alfo fallen under the empe¬ 
ror's difpleafure for fome oppreffions which he 
had exercifed in the execution of juftice. Shaw 
Jchan, who was a fevere judiciary, would not 
even have his reprefentatives in the provinces fuf- 
pefled of partiality in the diflribution of the 
laws* He heard the complaints of the pooreft 
fubjetb, from the moft difiant corners of the em¬ 
pire, and the influence of the firft men in the 
date was not fufficient to protect the delinquents 
from his refentment* He was, therefore, beloved 
by the people, and reverenced and feared by the 
great. An Imperial order was iffued to Abdalla 
to appear in the prefence, to give a public ac¬ 
count of his adminiftration; and Shaifta, the 
fon of the vifier, was raifed to the government 
of Behar. Abdalla had the good fortune to clear 
bimfelf of the afperflons thrown on his charafter 
by his enemies ; and he was fent, with a confi- 
derable force, againft infurgents in the province 
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of Bundela, and Tome Rajas, who, from their a. n* 
hills, made depredatory incurHons into Behar. 

Abdalla no fooner arrived in the place of his 104 |* 
deftination than peace was reftored* The ban- 
ditti who mfefhrd the country, fled precipitately Excellent 
to their mountains, and difperfed rhemfeives to;^ ov TT 
their feveral homes. Some examples of juft ice the 
upon thofe who fell into the hands of the Impe- ror - 
rialifts, confirmed the tranquillity which now was 
general over all the empire. The attention of 
the emperor to the improvement of his dominions, 
his impartial execution of jultice, bis exact 
but not oppreffive mode of coliefling the 
revenues, rendered his people happy and his 
empire flourilhing. A lover of pleafure him- 
felf, though not fond of parade and fhew, 
his bar am was a confiderabie market for the 
fineft manufactures; and the ample provifion 
made for his fons and nobles, rendered his 
capital a duller of princely courts, where mag¬ 
nificence and elegant luxury prevailed in the ex¬ 
treme. He divided his time between the hall 
of audience and the harain. He heard com¬ 
plaints with patience ; he decided with preciiion 
and equity; and when his mind was fatigued 
with bufinefs, he dived into the elegant and fe- 
cret apartments of his women ; who, being the 
natives of different countries, prefented to his 
eyes a variety of charms. 

Suja, to whom a fon was born foon after his ™' f C gPj i ‘ 
arrival in Bengal, narrowly efcaped with his life, . de 
from a fire which broke out in the capital of the ^yed by 
province. Many of his fervants, and fome of " r " 
his women, were deftroyed in the flames; and 
the whole city was burnt down to the ground. 
Rajamabil never recovered from this difafter. 

The waters of the Ganges joined iffue with the 

flames 
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Am D flames in its deftrutbon. The ground on which 
1 £39- it flood was carried away by the river ^ and no- 
ll thing now remains of its former magnificence, 
^ except feme wells, which, as the earth on which 
they were funk has been carried away by the 
ft ream, appear like fpires in the channel of the 
river, when its waters are low, 

Aii Mur- Ali Murdan, who, for the delivery of Canda- 
ttoted. 0 ' to ^ ie emperor, had been gratified with the 
government of Cafhmire, returned to court at 
Lahore on the eighteenth of October* No com¬ 
plaints againit his adminiflration having been pre¬ 
ferred in the hall of audience, he was received 
with diftin&ion and favour. To reward, him 
for the equity and juftice of his government, he 
was railed to the government of Punjab; with 
a power of holding Cafhsnire by deputy, Ali 
Mur dan took immediate pofleflion of his new of¬ 
fice ; and the emperor fignified to his fon Aurung- 
gebe, that his prefence in the Decan was neceffary, 
to fuperintend the affairs of his government, 
which, in the hands of deputies, might fall into 
confofion, from the diftance of the conquered 
provinces from the feat of empire, 

R<-inrnof \\ 7 hen Aurungzebe fet out for the Decan, the 
Sno em P eror > rejoicing upon a tour to CaQimlre, 
ihc Otto- moved the imperial camp northward from La- 
bore* W hi I ft he amufed bimfelf in that beautiful 
country, Rlahommed Zerif, whom he had ibme 
time before fent arnbalfador to Con flan tin ople, 
returned to court- Mot ad, who at that time 
held die Ottoman iceptre, had received Zerif with 
every mark of refpett and efteem. The empires 
having no political bufmefs to fettle, the embafly 
was chiefly an affair of compliment ; with a 
requeft to permit Zerif to purchafe fotne fine 
horfes in Arabia, Morad not only granted the 
required favour, but even gave to the ambaflador 

fever a 1 
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feveral horfes of the higheft blood, with furni¬ 
ture of folid gold, lludded with precious Hones, 
as a prefem to Shaw Jehan. The emperor was 
highly pleafed with the reception given to his 
ambaflador ; and he was charmed with the beauty 
of the horfes* On the feventeenth of February, 
1640, he fet out for Lahore, the bufinefs of the 
empire requiring his prefence nearer its centre* 
When he was upon the road, a prodigious 
fall of rain laid the whole country under water* 
No dry fpot was left for pitching the Imperial 
rent; and he was obliged to fleep for feveral 
nights in a boat* His army were in the mean 
time in the utmoll diftrefs* Their horfes without 
provender; and they fhemfelves dellitute of provi* 
fions. Four thoufand families were fwept away 
and drowned by the river Be hat* On the banks of 
the ChofhaJ the deftruction was greater Hill* Se¬ 
ven hundred villages were carried a wav, with 
their inhabitants ; and every day brought frefh 
accounts of difarters from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the In¬ 
dus flow* When the waters began to fubfide, 
the emperor haftened his march* The fcene 
which prefen ted itfelf to his eyes as he advanced, 
was full of horror. Boats were feen flicking in 
the tops of trees ; the fi(h were gafping on dry 
land, the bodies of men and animals were mixed 
with the wreck of villages, and mud and fand 
covered the whole face of the country* He was 
fo much affefted with the mifery of his fubjefts, 
that he ilfued an edi 6 c for the re million of the 
taxes for a year, to the countries which had ful¬ 
lered by that dreadful calamity* He alfo made 
donations from the public treafury to many of 
the farmers, to enable them to maintain their 
families; and, continuing his journey, arrived, 
on the firrt of April, at Lahore* 
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a. n. During thefe dlfafters on the banks of the In- 
\ 6 ^o. d us-j Bufi was furprifed by the Perfian governor 
10.50. of the province of Selftan. Guizar, who com- 
^manded for the empire in Candahar, detached a 
E11 ft fur- part of the garrifon under bis lieutenant Leitif 
retaken* 11 ^ Chan, to retake the place. He fummoned Buft 
upon his arrival, but the Perfians refufed to fur- 
render, He began his approaches j and, after a 
finart fiege, in which his vigilance, activity, and 
courage did him great honour, he took Bulb. 
The garrifon were made prifoners; and Leitif, 
purfuing the advantage which he had obtained, 
made incurfions into Seiftan, and carried off great 
booty, with which he returned to Candnhar. 
1 he debility of the councils of Perfia fuffered this 
affront to pafs without revenge. 

An am- In the fummer of the year 1640, Arfelan Aga, 
^0 ^ iac ^ accompanied Zerif from Conftaminople, 
ftamtino- as ambaffador from Morad, had his audience of 
i 3le ’ leave of the emperor. He was prefen ted with 
twelve thoufand pounds for the expences of his 
journey home ; and he was charged with mag¬ 
nificent prefents for his mafter. News at the 
lame time arrived at court, that the oppreffions 
committed by Azina, governor of Guzerat, had 
occafioned an in fur reft ion ; at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, jami and Sahara, appeared, Azim, 
poffeffed of an immenfe revenue, foonraifed a force, 
which, in the end, reduced the infurgexits 5 but all 
the money, which ought to have been remitted to 
the treafury, was expended in the war. The empe¬ 
ror was enraged at his conduit. He deprived him 
of his government ; and ordered him to repair 
to court, to give an account of his adminillrati- 
on. His friends interceded in his behalf, The 
emperor was inflexible ; till a fair coufin of Azim* 
who was retained in the Imperial ha ram, threw 
her fell at his feet, and not only obtained the par¬ 
don of the governor, but even his reinftatement 

in 
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ill his former office. After he had pafled his 
word in favour of Azim to this weeping beauty, 
he commanded her never more to appear in his 
ptefence: u For,” faid he, “ I will not have my 
j ii ft ice perverted by my weaknefs,” 

Morad, the fourth foil of the emperor, was The prince 
now in the feventeenth year of his age. Like 
his brothers he was highdpirited and a lover of guifbes 
war. An opportunity offered which fuited his hlmrelf ' 
difpofition. Jagenat Singh, a prince on the con¬ 
fines of Marwar, who was afuhjeft of the empire, 
revolted, and iffiiing from his native mountains, 
fpread devaftation through the neighbouring 
plains. The active fpirit of Morad flew before 
him. He outftripped the news of his coming by 
his expedition ; furprifed, defeated, and purfued 
the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in which, 
after a fmart fiege, he was taken; but pardoned, 
upon conditions. The emperor was pleafed with 
the vigour which he difeovered in the foul of Mo¬ 
rad ; and he received him upon his return with 
great diffindtion and affeftion. 

The death of the vifier Afiph Jah, in the fe- 
ventydbeond year of his age, was the mod re¬ 
markable event of the fucceeding year. His 
daughter Moina Banu, the filter of the favourite 
Sultana, and wife of Seif Chan, the highdleward 
of the houfehold, died a fhort time before her 
father: and his grief for her, as he was worn-out 
with bufinefs, infirmities, and age, feems to have 
hastened his death, which happened on the twen¬ 
tieth of November, He was born in Tartary, many 
years before his father Aiafs quitted that country 
to pufli his fortune in Hindoftan ; and he did not 
leave the place of his nativity, till the affairs of 
his father aflunied a very favourable afpedt in the 
court of the emperor Akbar. The merit of Aiafs 
raifed himfelf to thefirfl offices of the (late; and 
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his fan was not of a difpofition to relinquifh t he 
advantages which his family had gained, Habi¬ 
tuated to bufinefs under his father, he fucceeded 
him in the office of vifier, and managed the af¬ 
fairs of the empire with great addrefs during the 
remaining part of the reign of Jehangire. The 
active part which he took to fecme the empire for 
Shaw Jehan, met'with every return of gratitude 
from that prince ; who, loon after his acceffion, 
raifed him £0 an office fuperior in dignity to that 
of vifier, called Vakiel Mutuluck, or abfolute 
mini ft er of the empire* The emperor, who had 
the fmcereft affection for his daughter, the mo¬ 
ther of fo many princes and princeffies, diftin- 
guifhed Afiph in his converfation with the title of 
Father. He dignified that minifter at the fame 
time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
he was ft y led, The Strength of the Realm, the 
Proteftor of the Empire, the Powerful Prince, 
the Lord of Lords, the revered Father of Wif- 
dom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as 
Astph, and a Lion in War, 

Though three fons and five daughters furvived 
the vifier, he adopted his grandfon Dara, the 
Imperial prince, and configured him heir to all 
his fortune. He excufed bimfelf to his fons, 
by faying, that he had already raifed them to high 
ranks and employments in the flare ; and that, 
if they conducted themfelves with prudence and 
wifdoin, the favour of the emperor would be 
to them an ample fortune. 66 But, fhould Folly 
be the ruler of your conducl,” continued Afiph, 
4< you do not deferve to poffefs the wealth which 
I have acquired by my fervices/* There was 
prudence in the condu£t of Afiph upon this occa¬ 
sion. The emperor loved money ; and he might 
have availed bimfelf of the law, which conftirutes 
the prince the heir of all his officers \ and a dif- 

pute 
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pute of that kind might prove fatal to the mflu- a.d. 
ence and intereft of the family of the vifier. He, 
however, divided, before his death, three hun- 1051. 

dred and feventy-five thoufand pounds among '—'• ^ 
his children and fervants. Dara, in terms of his 
will, took pofleffion of the bulk of his fortune, 
which in coin, in jewels, in plate, elephants, and 
horfes, amounted to near four millions fterling, 
exclufive of his eftates in.land, which, according 
to the tenures in India, reverted to the crown. 

Though the abilities of Afiph Jah were little Hi* cha- 
known under the wife and able adminiftration of uCi ” r ‘ 
his father, they broke forth with luftre when he 
himfelf came into the fir If office in the ftate- He 
was a great orator, a fine writer, an able politician. 

In his private character, he was mild, affable, 
humane, generous; in his public, fevere, referved, 
inflexible, exaft. He never excufed negligence j 
he punifhed difobedience. His orders, therefore, 
werenofooner ifiued than they were executed ; 
his very nod was refpefted, underftood, and obey¬ 
ed, He was poffefled of political as well as per- 
fonal courage; as little afraid of the unjuft re¬ 
proaches of his friends, as he was of the wea¬ 
pons of his enemies; and he was often heard to 
fay, “ That he who fears death is unworthy of 
life.” He was uniform in his conduct, impartial 
and dignified in his aftions, confiflent with him- 
felf. He courted not popularity by his meafures; 
juftice, propriety, and the ultimate good of the 
ftate, and not the applaufe of the vulgar, were 
hisobjefts in all his decifions. He was fit for the 
field, as well as adapted for the cabinet; and had 
he not gained renown with the pen, he would 
have commanded it with the fword. In his youth, 
he was ad dialed to poetry. He wrote upon he¬ 
roic fubje&s ; and the fire of his genius was fuch, 
that the very found of hisverfe animates the foul 

to 
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A- D- to war. The glory and happinefs of India dur- 
■tfp- ' m S ^ ls l° n g aciminiftralion were great; and 
I0 ^‘ when war raged on the frontiers, the interior 
provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The 
field in which he moved was ex tend ve, but his 
eye comprehended the whole. An eaftern wri¬ 
ter continues the metaphor, and fays, “ That 
he rendered that field fiotirifhing and fruitful. 
He paffed through it with reputation and luftre, 
and when he funk into the grave, a cloud of 
for row obfcured the Face of the empire.” 

His funs. The original name of the eldeft fon of Afiph was 
Mirza Morad. He was dignified afterwards with 
the title of Shaifta Chan ; and he was governor of 
Behar at the death of his father. He poffeffed 
not the abilities of his family; being of an infirm 
and fickly con fitirunon, with a delicate, rather 
than a vigorous and aftive mind. Mirza Mifti, 
the fecond fon of Afiph, was a youth of great 
hopes ; vigorous, a&ive, and full of fire. He 
loft his life in a drunken frolic; for being one 
day at the river Behatin Cafimiire, when it foam-, 
ed over its banks, he fpurred his horfe into the 
ftream, by way of bravado, and, for his temeri¬ 
ty, was drowned, Mirza Huffein, the third fon 
of the vlfier, was a man of moderate abilities ; 
and his fourth fon, who had been dignified with 
the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman of 
great reputation and high dillindion in the em¬ 
pire, 

joffice of The emperor, jealous of the influence which 

ior * mpe " the governors of the provinces might acquire by a 
long continuance in their offices, - made a practice 
of removing them every third year. When the 
news of any opprelfion committed by them ar¬ 
rived at court, they were inftantly fuperfeded ; 
and, upon examination, if found guilty, diverted 
of all their honours, and confined. The punifli- 

merit 
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ment of death feemed to have been laid afide from a. d. 
the commencement of this retgn. Tirbiet Chan 
was, this year, ordered back from the govern- 1052. 
ment of Cabul, for his feverity in exacting the ' y -"' 
revenue from the poor. The emperor himfelf 
had been a witnefs of the miferable condition to 
which the people of that province were reduced, 
by the floods in the rivers Chofhal and Behat; 
and they had not yet recovered from that griev¬ 
ous calamity. They were unable to pay their 
rents; and Tirbiet fubmitred them to the rigours 
of military execution. He was diverted of his 
honours as well as of his government; and the 
emperor iffued money from the treafury to relieve 
thirty thoufand of the inhabitants, whom the ex¬ 
actions of Tirbiet had reduced to want: “ Re¬ 
member,” faid the emperor to his nobles, “ that 
when you are too fevere on my people, you only 
injure me; for it is but juft L ftiould pay for lofles 
occafioned by my wrong choice of officers, to 
govern the provinces of my empire.” Aii Mur- 
dan was appointed to the government of Cabul, 
in the room of Tirbiet. lie was fucceeded in 
that of Caflimire, by Zifter. Complaints had 
been received againft the prince Aunmgzebe 
from the Decan. His father ordered him to the 
prefence, to anfwer to the charge ; which he did 
to fatisfaCfion, and was forthwith reinftaled in 
his government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Sell of Pcrfta had crowd- Perfi™ in- 
ed hitherto his reign with tumult and misfortune, ^iaten- 
The empire fuftered in its conference with fo- ed. 
reign powers, during years which Sefi di'ftin- 
guifhed only . with the blood of his fubjech. His 
intentions againft Ali Murdan loft him the flrong 
fortrefs of Candahar, and he took no ineafures 
to revenge the infults which he received on his 
■frontiers, after that place had fallen into the 

hands 
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A- D. hands of the Moguls. The tumults of the Per- 
fians were at length quelled in their blood ; and 
ioj2. Sefi, having deftroyed his domeftic enemie^, turn- 
'—'ed his attention to his foreign foes. Having 
colleSed a great army, he took the field, and 
moved toward < andahar with a profefied defign 
to retake that city. 

Prevented 1 he news of the motions of the Perfians was 
death*of brought by exprefs to the court of Agra. The 
&haw Sefi. emperor was alarmed. He gave a commiflion to 
the Imperial prince Dara, to command an army 
of fifty thou fand men. The troops were foon 
ready, and the prince took the route of Cabul. 
Thirty thoufand men, ftationed on the frontiers, 
flocked alfo to the Aandard of Dara, upon his 
arrival at Cabul. Morad, the emperor’s fourth 
fon, was polled with twenty thoufand men be¬ 
hind the Nilfib, with orders to reinforce, in cafe 
of a requifition for that purpofe, the army of Dara. 
But thefe formidable preparations were, in the 
event, unneceflary. Sefi, to the great joy of his 
fubjefts, fell fick and died. The war, which was 
begun by him was dropt, with his other meafures, 
by his luccefibr. The Perfians retreated ; and 
Dara and Morad returned to their father, who ftill 
kept his court at Lahore- Morad, foon after his 
return to the prefence, married a daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, the fon of the late vifier Afiph. 

Affairs at The emperor, who took pleafure in managintr 

court* - r t rr - r i ■ - p o 

m perfon the afrairs or his empire^ created no 
vifier upon the death of Afiph. That lord’s de¬ 
puty in office, without any rank or title, manag¬ 
ed the bufinefs of the department, and by a fpe- 
cial commiflion, counteifigned all public edifts. 
Aliverdi, governor of Punjab, who refided at 
Lahore, which had formerly been the capital of 
his government, had the imprudence to fpeak 
contemptuoufly of this mode of tranfa&ing the 

public 
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public bufinefs. He faid, That the emperor, from a. n. 
extreme avarice, endeavouring to fave to himfelf 
the ufual appointments bellowed on vifiers, had 
thrown difgrace upon his own adminifiration. He —r— 
made no Tecret of his farcafms; and they were- 
carried to Shaw Jehan. He fent for Aliverdi, 
and faid to that lord : “ You do not like, 1 am 
told, my mode of governing my fubjefts; and 
therefore Aliverdi fhall not aflift in an admini- 
llration which he does not love/’ He was imme¬ 
diately diverted of his government and honours, 
and difmilTed with ignominy from the prefence. 

The prince Morad was Tailed to the vacant go¬ 
vernment ; and, having received magnificent 
prefents from the emperor, fet out foT Mo.ultan. 

The emperor, in the mean time, aflifted at a 
grand feftival, which he gave to his court, upon 
opening the new gardens of Shalimar, which had 
been begun in the fourth year of his reign. 

The gardens were laid out with admirable tarte; 
and the money expended upon them amounted 
jo the enormous furn of one million fterling. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Refections—Emperor arrives at Agra—Incidents 
at court—Incurjions of the UJbecs—Aurungzebe 
removed from the Decan—Sadulla Chan made 
vifier — Buduchfh&n invaded by the Moguls —■ 
Death and character of Noor Jeban—Baliek 
reduced-—Prince Mordd dfgraced—Aurungzebe 
defeats the UJbecs—Who fubmit to the empire —- 
Emperor jealous of his fans—Arrival at Delhi — 
Betfians take Candahdr—Aurungzebe befieges 
it in vain—Defeats the Pcrfans—UJbecs of Ba - 
lick claim the Emperor’s aid—Candahdr again be - 
Jieged to no purpofe—Emperor returns to Agra — 
Promotions . 

A. P. In abfolute governments, the Defpot is every 
’JfJ- thing, and the people nothing. He is the only 
10531. obje£t of attention; and when he fits in the 
midfi: of tranquillity, the page of the hiftorian 
•ns. v * languifhes in the detail of unimportant events. 

His hall of audience is a court of fummary juftice. 
His decifions are rapid ; and they are generally 
impartial, as his fituation has placed him beyond 
the limits of fear and of favour. But there is a 
famenefs which never pleafes, in the trail factions 
of a government whole operations run through 

one 
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one unchangeable channel; and it is for this rea- 
fon only we pafs lightly over the more peaceable 
years of the reign of Shaw Jehan. In thefe he 
acted in the character of a judge, a mere deter-- 
initiator, if the word may be ul'ed, of differences 
between individuals; and it mult be confeffed. 


A. n. 

1 Si*, 
Hl£. 

105^’ 


that he had abilities to fee, and integrity to do 
what was right. 

Lahore, during the former reign, had been Emperor 
eonfidered as the capital of the empire, and the r,vei Jt 
1110ft fetrled refidence of the prince. Jehangire, 
whofe lungs were weak, wiflied to breathe in 
the free air of the north ; and the improve¬ 
ments which he made in the palace and gardens, 
had rendered Lahore the moft convenient and 
beautiful, if not the moft magnificent of the Im¬ 
perial refidences. Shaw Jehan, however, whofe 
attention to the affairs of the empire was always 
uppennoft in his mind, thought Lahore too diftant 
from the fourhern provinces ; which, bn account 
of their wealth, were the moft important divifion 
of his dominions. He therefore refolved, as 
there was a proipe£t of permanent tranquillity on . 
the northern frontier, to remove his court to 
Agra, where he arrived in the month of Novem¬ 
ber. The cavalcade which attended his progrefs, 
was magnificent and nnmerous beyond description. 

The armies returned from the north were in his 
train ; and ha,If the citizens of Lahore, who, 
from his long refidence in that place, were be¬ 
come in a manner his domellics, accompanied 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the 
gardens of his favourite wife, Mumraza Zemani. 

The tomb of that princefs was now finifbed at a 
great expence; and he endowed with lands a mo¬ 
rn ft ery of Fakiers, whofe bufinefs it was to take 
care of the tomb, and to keep up the perpetual 
lamps over her ferine. 


Nothing 
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A* D. Nothing material happened during nine months 
after the emperor’s arrival at Agra. The public 
10*3. bufinefs, which had been neglected through the 
alarm of the Perfian war, took up a part of his 
die 1 pubjjc° i an ^ pleafure appropriated to itfelf the reft, 

bufinefs. Several beautiful acquifitions had been made in 
the haram ; and the emperor 1 s attention to the 
execution of joffice was interrupted by his love 
for women. A fon was in the mean time born 
to Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jehsin,who 
loved his fon, gave a magnificent feflival upon the 
occafion. His polierity began to multiply apace. 
A fon was born to Aurungzebe, whom he named 
Mahomrried Mauziiti; and Morad had this year 
a daughter, whom he called Zebe-ul-Niffa, or, The 
Ornament of Women. The emperor, in the 
courfe of the year, made an excurfion to A]mere ■ 
and after he returned to Agra, Dara was feized 
with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 

An acci* The emperor's alarm for Data was fcarce fub- 
fided, when a dreadful accident happened to his 
eld eft daughter, whom he loved above all his 
children. Returning one night from vifiting her 
father to her own apartments in the haram, fhe 
unfortunately brufhed with her clothes one of the 
lamps which flood in the paflage. Her clothes 
caught fire; and, as her modefty, being within 
hearing of men, would not permit her to call for 
affiftance, fhe was fcorched in a terrible manner. 
She rallied into the haram in flames \ and there 
were no hopes of her life. The emperor was 
much afflicted. He gave no audience for feveral 
days. He dill rib u ted alms to the poor ; he opened 
the doors of prifons ; and he, for once, became 
devout, to bribe Heaven for the recovery of his 
favourite child. He, however, did not in the 
mean time negleft the common means. Anit- 
Alla, the moft famous phyfician of the age, was 

brought 
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brought exprefs from Lahore ; and the Sultana, a. d. 
though by flow degrees, was reftored to health. >643- 
The princefs had fcarce recovered, when the !oj*V. 
emperor hiinfelf efcaped from imminent danger.'— y—> 
The brother of the Maraja, whofe name was Arnar R a nmef= 
Singh, having rebelled againft the decifion 
Shaw Jehan in favour of his father’s will, was Sm^h/ 
defeated by a detachment of the Imperial army, 
and fent prifoner to court. When he was brought 
into the emperor’s prefence, he was forced, by the 
lords in waiting, to make the ufual l'ubmiflions, 
and the emperor pronounced his pardon from the 
throne; defiring him at the fame time to take his 
place among the lords, in the rank which had 
been conferred upon him on a former occafion. 

He accordingly took his place ; but being a young 
man of a proud and ungovernable fpirit, he burnt 
with rage at the late indignity, as well as at thepaft 
injury, done him by the emperor, in preferring to 
him his younger brother. He drew his dagger 
in fecret; and rulhed furioully toward the throne. 

Sill abut Chan, the paymafter-general of the forces, 
threw himfelf before Amar, who plunged his 
dagger in his body, and flretched him dead at his 
feet. Chilulia, Seid Sallar, and feveral other 
lords drew immediately their fwords, and flew the 
Hindoo prince on the fpot. The emperor, who 
had defcended from his throne with his fword in 
his hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of 
the hall of audience. A number of his followers, 
feeing their mailer dead, fell upon the guards, 
and fought till they were cut off to a man. 

The Ulbecs, who had for a long time remain-1 nations 
ed quiet, made an incur lion this year into the ter-{|£ c ™ e L 
l itories of the empire. They were led by Kuli 
the general of Mahommed, king of the Weit- 
ern Ufbecs. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, 
marched out and defeated the invaders. He fol¬ 
lowed 
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A, D, lowed his viflory, and driving the fugitives be* 
iitt yond the limits of the empire, ravaged their 
1053* country as far as Balick, and returned with a 
confulerable booty. The news of the victory ar¬ 
rived at Agra, on the day that another fon was 
born to Data the Imperial prince. The emperor 
expreifed his fatisfaction on this double occafion 
of joy, by leftoririg Abdalia, his own former 
friend, to the dignities of which he had been 
deprived, on account of his mifmanagements in 
the government of the province of Behan Ab¬ 
dalia, however, did not long enjoy the good 
change in his fortune. He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, having been fixty years a noble 
of the empire. At the time of his death, he was 
pofTeifed of the dignity of fix thou fund horfe. He 
had palled through all the various vicifiitudes of 
fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unfueceflful in all; yet he was efteemed an able 
and active genera!. 

Aurting- Data, by bis conftarit refidence with his father, 
had gained an afcendency over his mind. The 
frmn ihe prince was free, generous and manly ; plcafmg 

irtccm. m conveT f at j onj affable, polite and mild. The 

emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a fon: 
he Kftencd to his advice and flu died to pleafe him. 
He reprefented to his father, that it was danger¬ 
ous to the repofe of the empire to leave fo long 

the management of the Decan in the hands of 

Aurungzcbe. “ I trufl/ 5 fays he, to my 
brother's honour; but why fhould the happineis 
of the emperor depend upon the honour of any 
man ? Aurungzebe pofieffes abilities; and his 
manner, and perhaps his integrity, has gained 
him many friends. They, in their ambition, 
may perfuade him to things which, without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army he com¬ 
mands are, by habit, accuhomed to perform his 

pleafure, 
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pieafure, and are attached to his perfon. What Ajn. 
if they lhould prefer the fpoils of the empire, to 
their watchful campaigns on our frontiers ? Are io S j. 
the troops, debauched by the loofe manners of'— 
the capital, fit to cope with men inured to arms? 

To foiefee danger is to no purpofe,*’ continued 
Dara, “ unlefs it is prevented. It is my part 
to advife my father and fovereign; his to do 
what he pleafes: but to remove Aurungzebe from 
the government of the Decan, is to remove temp¬ 
tation from that prince. If he is that devout man 
he pretends to be, he will thank Heaven for 
being deprived of the means of committing 
crimes.’' 

The emperor was fenfible of the juftice of ^ p ^ riie 
Dara’s obfervations; and he complied with his e '"'p eror . ,e 
requeft. He was naturally fond of his children: 
he liked their fpirit, and loved their afpiring ge¬ 
nius. He was, however, too prudent not to 
forefee the difturbances which were likely to rile 
from even their good qualities. His affe&ion, 
when they were young, prevented him from fol¬ 
lowing the policy of other Defpots, by fhutting x 

up every accefs of knowledge from their minds : 
and to keep them at court after they had com¬ 
manded armies and provinces, would be a perpe¬ 
tual fource of animofity between them, and of 
uneafmefs to himfeif- He was heard orten to 
fav, “ I have the Tons I wifli; yet I with I had 
no fons.” But hitherto he had no juft reafon to 
complain: they kept on apparent good terms 
with one another, and they implicitly obeyed his 
commands. 

Orders were fent to Aurungzebe to remove to A«ri.ng- 
Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, where he ; r;r o Gu-te- 
fliould find a commiffion to govern that province, rat. 

The prince obeyed ; and Chan Dow ran, who had 
lately been governor of C'alhmirc, was advanced 
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A. D. to the fuperintendency of the conquered provinces, 
and to the command of the troops ftationed on 
lofj. the fouthern frontiers of the empire. Dowran 
'—did not live to enjoy his high office, being allaf- 
finated by one of his domeftics, whom he had 
puniflied for fome crime. Sixty lacks of roupees, 
or about feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds 
of our money, were found in coin and jewels in 
his tent. The emperor was his heir, as he had 
amafied his fortune in his fervice. He had been 
governor of feveral provinces; and he poffefied 
the rank of feven thoufand horfe in the empire. 
When the news of his death came to court, I flam 
Chan was appointed his fucceffor; and that lord 
let out for his government, in the month of Au- 
guft of the year 1645. 

Sadutia The emperor, it has been already obfetved, 
made vi- nor appoint an y f ucce fl‘ or to Afipb Jah in the 
high office of vifier. Sadulla, the chief fecretary 
of Afiph, who was acquainted with the bufinefs 
of the empire, tranfa&ed the duties of the office 
without the name. He was a man of abilities. 
His experience in his department recommended 
him lirft to the emperor; and when he came to 
know him better, he efteemed him for his inte¬ 
grity. He was fent for one day to the prefence; 
and the emperor, without previoufly acquainting 
him of bis defign, delivered to him the feals of 
the empire; and at the fame time prefen ted him 
with a patent, for the dignity of five thoufand 
horfe. 

Aii Mur- Whild thefe things are tranfacled at court, 
Murdan, governor of Cabul, continued his 
ducbfhan. incurfions into the dominions of the Ufbecs. He 
took the fort of Shermud in Buduchlhan, and 
fome other ftrong towns. When the winter 
came on, he retreated into his province; and 
took that opportunity of paying his refpe&s to the 

emperor. 
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emperor, who, upon his return from a toor to A.D, 
Gafiimire, had llopt at Lahore, Shaw Jehan ap- 
proved of his incurfions, and recommended to 1055. 
him to continue the war. Ali returned to Cabal* 
and led his army to the north in the beginning 
of the fpring. He took the direct road to Balick ; 
but the enemy, turning bis rear, cut off both bis 
fupplies and his communication with Hindoffan, 

They, at the fame time, laid waffe their own 
country, by carrying off or deftroying the grain 
and cattle* Ali thought it prudent to retreat; 
but the Ufbecs had retaken the forts which had, 
when he advanced, fallen into his hands* He, 
a fecond lime laid fiege to Slier mud ; and, hav¬ 
ing forced it lg fur render, he eftablifhed polls 
along the fkirts of Buduchfhan, and then returned 
to CabuL An ambaffador, charged with rich 
prefqnts, was difpatched this year to the court of 
Perfia, to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second, 
upon his accellion to the throne* 

The emperor had not been returned to Lahore Demand 
many days^ before the famous Noor-Jehan, the Noor- 
favourite Sultana of his father Jehangire, died in jehan, 
her palace in that city* Twenty-five thoufand 
pounds had been annually paid to her out of the 
treafury; and, as her power ceafed with the 
death of her con-fort, fhe was too proud even to 
fpeak of public affairs, and fhe, therefore, gave 
up her mind to fit tidy, retirement, and eafe* The 
extraordinary beauty of her perfon has been al¬ 
ready mentioned; we fhal! now delineate the 
features of her mind. Her abilities were uncom¬ 
mon ; for (lie rendered herfelf abfolute, in a go¬ 
vernment in which women are thought incapable 
of bearing any part. Their power, it is true, is 
fometiines exerted in the haram ; but, like the 
virtues of the magnet, it is filent and unper- 
ccived. Noor-}ehan flood forth in public; fhe 
Vol. Ill, X broke 
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A. n. broke through all reftraint and cuftom, and ac- 
h!k quired power by her own addrefs, more than by 
1055. the weaknefs of Jehangire. Ambitious, paf- 
- -- ' fionate, infinuating, cunning, bold and vindic¬ 
tive, yet her character was not ftained with cru¬ 
elty} and {he maintained the reputation of chaf- 
ti-ry, when no reftraint but virtue remained. 
Her paflions were indeed too mafculine. When 
we fee her acting the part of a foldier, die excites 
ridicule more than admiration; and we are apt 
to forget that delicacy, beyond which her fex 
ceafes to pleafe. 

War with The ineffectual expedition of Ali again ft the 
u.e Ufccb. ufk ecSj did not induce the emperor to relinquilh 
the war. He fet up an antiquated claim, which 
his anceftors had on Buduchfhan, and the diftridt 
of Balicb, and moved with a great army toward 
Cabul, to fupport his pretenfions. "When he ar¬ 
rived in that city, he detached fifty thoufand 
horfe with a large train of artillery, under the 
conduct of prince Morad, to the north. Nidder 
Mahonamed, who had taken Balich and its dif¬ 
tridt by force from the Ufbecs, {hut himfelf up 
in that city, where he was befieged by Morad. 
Mahommcd made but a poor defence; for he 
evacuated the place in a few days. Morad en¬ 
tered the city in triumph. He protected the in¬ 
habitants from being plundered; and detached a 
party in purfuit of Mahonnned. His own army 
fell, in the mean time, upon Mahommed; and 
having plundered him of fixty lacks of roupees, 
feparated, and left him alone. The unfortunate 
prince had no refource but to fly his dominions, 
which were now over-run by the conquerors. 
He hoped to engage Perfia in his intereft, and he 
haliened to Ifpahan. The prince Morad, in" the 
mean time, took all his towns and caftles, at 
leifure: there was no enemy in the field, and 

icarce 
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fcarce a garrifon within the walls. Having left a.i>. 
detachments of his army in the conquered conn- 
tries, he moved toward the frontiers of the em- 
pire ; and waited there for orders of recaL —y—^ 

The emperor having fixed his mind upon the Morad 
complete conqueft of Buduchfhan and Balich, dl % Jacedt 
had no intention of withdrawing his army from 
thefe provinces. Morad became impatient. He 
wrote letters to his father. He pretended want 
of health ; he faid he difliked the country; and 
he earneftly requeued leave to return. Shaw Je- 
han, knowing the real ftate of his.fon’s health, 
was much offended at his requeft. He com¬ 
manded him to remain in the north, to fettle the 
country according to the mftruftions given to 
him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions 
of Hindortan without orders* Morad having a 
violent inclination to be near the capital, in cafe 
of his father’s death, and preferring the rich and 
fertile, provinces of the fourh to the fierile regions 
of the north, obftinately difobeyed the emperor, 
left the army, and returned to CabuL His fa¬ 
ther refented this undutiful behaviour. He for¬ 
mally diverted him of the government of Moul- 
tan, and of all his dignities, without admitting him 
into his prefence. He at the fame time iffued an 
edict, which banifhed Morad to the mountains 
of Fefhawir. Sadulla the vifier was feat to fettle 
the affairs of the north. 

The fugitive prince Mabommed having arrived 
at Ifpahan, was treated by Shaw Abas with great 
friend (hip and refpeft He received at different 
times four lacks of roupces, for his fubfiftence. 

He, however, could obtain no aid. His appli¬ 
cations were counteracted by the ambaffador of 
India \ and, befides, the Perfian was not fond of 
war. The bad fuccefs of Mahommed foured his 
temper. He fpoke difrefpeiffully of Shaw Abas 

X 2 and 
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A, n. and his mmiflers, His fuhfiftence was with* 
drawn, and he was reduced to great did;refs. 

105 6* Saduiia, in the mean time, fettled the affairs of 
^Balich. In the year 1646 he was recalled to 
court; and the emperor returned to Lahore. 
Morad, in the mean time, wrote Setters of con¬ 
trition to his father. He owned his error, and 
ekpreffed his grief- His friends foliated warmly 
in his favour- He was permitted to come to 
court; and, by his prudent management, he 
icon regained the affedtions of his father, who 
restored him to his dignities, and to the govern¬ 
ment of Wioult-an. 

^ u^r in ~ ^ r ^! en prince of Balich was deferred by his 
lich! J W own army, and obliged to take refuge in Ferfia, 
his fon Abdul Aziz, who commanded a body 
of troops in another part of the province, threw 
himfelf under the protection of the northern Uf- 
becs* The petty chieftains beyond the Oxus 
were induced, by promifes of advantage to them- 
felvef, to join his final! fquadron ; fo that he foon 
round himfelf at the head of an army. He how¬ 
ever could not cover his intentions of invading 
the conquered dominions of his father, from the 
Mogul garrilbn of Balich; who fent advices of 
the approaching ftorm to the emperor. That 
monarch iffued orders to his fon Aurung2ebe to 
leave Guzerat, and to batten to take the com¬ 
mand of the army in the north. The emperor 
himfelf marched to Cabul to fuffam the opera¬ 
tions of his fon ; whilft Dara commanded ano¬ 
ther army in the environs of Lahore. Shaw Je¬ 
ll an, upon this occaflan, fhewed an in Ranee of 
his generofity. Two of the fons of the prince of 
Balich, together with feme of his wives* and 
daughters, had been taken prifoners in the war* 
'.I he fons, he raifed to the rank of nobles; and 

the 


the women were treated with the decency and re- a. n. 
fpect due to their quality. 

Aurungzebe, who was fond of .action, polled ,057" 
with great expedition to Balich. He took the ’—1—✓ 
command of the troops upon his arrival; and he Aurunj>- 
was informed that the enemy were, by that time, 
advanced to within a few miles of the place. He them, 
furveyed the works, and made temporary repairs; 
then devolving the command of the garrifon 
upon Raja Mado Singh, he marched out again ft 
the Utbecs with the troops which had flocked in 
to his ftandard from the untenable pofls in the 
province. Bahadur, of the Rohilla tribe of Af- 
gans, commanded the vanguard. Ali Murdan 
was ftationed on the right wing, and Ziffer on 
the left. The prince himfelf, after having niar- 
fhalled the field, took his poft in the center. 

The enemy, feeing the good order and -firmnets 
of the Moguls, declined, for that day, to come 
to a&ion. They, however, fkirmi/hed with fmall 
parties, whilfl: the main body retreated. Night 
coming on, Aurungzebe lay on his arms. 

When day-light appeared, the prince formed He comes 
his line of march, and purfued the Ufbecs. Se¬ 
veral detachments of the enemy hovered round, 
and infulted him from time to time, whilfl others 
turned his rear, and began to plunder a part of 
his baggage: the main body, in the mean time, 
began to form in his front. The prince detached 
parties from the line, who drove the flying fqua- 
drons of the enemy from the field. He then 
drew up his forces in the fame order as on the 
preceding day; but Ziffer, from exerting him¬ 
felf too much, was feized with a violent fever, 
and obliged to devolve his command on his Ion. 

He fcarce had retired, when Abdul Aziz ad¬ 
vanced upon the Imperialifls with his whole force. 

Ziffer again mounted his horfe, and when he re¬ 
turned 
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turned to his port, he found his fon in clofe en¬ 
gagement with the Ufbecs. The enemy ad¬ 
vanced with redoubled violence ; but Zift'er, who 
now had refumed the command, ftood his ground 
with great fpirit and firmnefs, till he received 
nine wounds. He fell, with lofs of blood, from 
his horfe, and two of his Ions covered him from 
the Ufbecs, and carried him between their horfes 
to the rear. 

Abdul Aziz, in the mean time, with ten thou- 
fand Tartar horfe, fell in, fword in hand, with 
Ali Mur dan on the right. The con tell was fierce 
and bloody. The Tartars, proud of their native 
valour, defpifed the oppolition of troops whom 
they deemed inferior to themfelves; the Impe- 
rialilts being chiefly compofed offoldiers from the 
north, and better difeiplined than the Tartars to 
war, ftood their ground with great firmnefs, and 
checked the confident bravery of the enemy. 
Ali exhibited all the qualities of an able general, 
and valiant foldier: he fometimes encouraged his 
troops by words, but oltener by example; and 
finding that the enemy charged in a deep column, 
he contra&ed and ftrengthened his line. The 
Ufbecs were thrice repulfed ; but defeat only ren¬ 
dered them more defperate. In the fourth charge, 
the Imperialifts were thrown into confufion; but 
they were rather borne down than defeated. 
They were on the point of flying; but Aurung- 
zebe came in to their aid. 

1 he prince had been engaged in the center, 
where the action had not been fo hot. Finding 
how affairs went on the right, he formed into a 
column, and advanced on full fpeed on the flank 
of Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready 
to receive him. The fliock was violent and 
bloody. A mighty fhout arofe on either fide; 
and men feemed to forget they tv ere mortal. 

The 
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The Ulbec was at the lalt overpowered, and a. d. 
driven off the field with great daughter. Au- 
rungzebe thought himfelf in pofleffion of a com- 1057. 
plete vidory; but the battle was not yet over, 

The enemy took a circuit round the right, where 
Ali was reftoring the line of his broken fqua> 
drons, and fell upon the rear of the Imperialifts. 

The vanguard had retired thither after the com¬ 
mencement of the ad ion, find formed a line 
found the artillery which had been little ufed. 

Abdul Aziz attacked them with great violence, 
and drove them from the guns. Bahadur, who 
commanded the vanguard, rallied them, and fuf- 
tained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full fpeed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again 
repulfed with great daughter, and the remains of 
the Ulbec army quitted the field in diforder. 

The prince, after the action was over, advanced a ” i j r tabes 
and took pofleffion of the enemy’s camp. It was dmp. 
now dark; and fuch ari impreflion had the valour 
of the enemy made upon the Imperialilts, that 
even the flight of the vanquifhed could not con¬ 
vince them of their vidory. A panic feized the 
vidors; frequent alarms difturbed the night; 
and, though fatigued and wearied, they lay fleep- 
lefs upon their arms. Morning appearing con¬ 
vinced them of their error, and difcovered to 
them how much they had done, by the number 
of the flain. Ten thoufand lay dead on the field. 

Many officers of diflindion fell on the Imperial 
fide; and Aurungzebe juftly acquired great repu¬ 
tation from the fortunate end of fuch an obflh 
nate battle- 

The Ufbecs, under their gallant leader, bemgTh^yar* 
fruftrated in their defigns on Balich, by the fig- f:-airi fiu* 
nal vidory obtained over them, fell upon the diKhflnn. 
province of Buduchlham Delpairing of conquer¬ 
ing that province, they laid it wafte, and filled 

their 
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their rout with confufion, deflation, and death. 
Exprefs upon exprefs was feftt to Cabul to the 
emperor; and he forthwith detached twenty 
thou land horfe, under the prince Morad, to ex¬ 
pel the enemy. The Ufbecs, weakened in the 
late bloody battle with Aurungzebe, were in no 
condition to face Morad. They fled before that 
prince beyond the limits of the province, and left 
an undill orbed conqudt to the family of 
Timur. 

Nidder Mahommed, who left the court of Per- 
fia upon advice of the invafion under his fon, re¬ 
ceived on the way the news of the unfortunate 
battle, in which all his hopes were blafted. To 
contend longer in arms againft Shaw Jehan was 
impoflible: he therefore had recourfe to fubmii- 
15 on and in treaty. He fent a letter to Aurung- 
zebe: “ To the emperor,” laid he, “ I dare 
not write. But you, defcended from the victo¬ 
rious line of fovcreigns, who fupport, with your 
iword, their title to command the world, may 
find an opportunity of prefenting the requeft of 
Mahommed among thofe of his meanefl fub- 
jecls; and he who confers happinefs on mankind, 
will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled prince, 
inform him, that Nidder Mahommed wifhes to 
be numbered among the fervants of the King of 
Kings, and waits melancholy on the fkirts of his 
dominions to receive his anfwer.” Aurungzebe 
lent the letter to his father. The emperor, 
moved by prudence as much as by pity for Ma¬ 
hommed, ordered his fon to reinllate that prince 
in his lovereignty over his former dominions. It 
was difficult to defend fuch a diftant frontier 
againfl the incurfions of the Ufbecs beyond the 
Oxus; and he made a merit of his policy, by 
reft or mg the provinces of Balich and Buduchfhan 
to Mahommed, upon condition of receiving a 
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fmall annual tribute. That prince being fick, a. fx 
fent his grandfon Chufero to Aurungzebe to 
the tertTLs of this pacification. 

The emperor, in the month of April of the 
year 1647, returned to Lahore; and Aurung- Emperor 
zebe, after the treaty was figned and ratified, t0 
joined his father in that city. He was appointed to 
the government of Moult an, to which province he 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. 

The prince Suja was, at the fame time, fent to 
command in the province of Cabul, to watch the 
motions of the Tartars on the northern frontier. 

The war with the Ufbecs was undertaken through 
wamonnefs ; and ended, though fuccefsful, with 
lofs to the empire. Six millions were expended 
upon it out of the Imperial treafury, befides 
eftates granted to the nobility to the value of one 
million more. The emperor had a puff:" of repu¬ 
tation for this enormous fum, 

Shawjehan, who became jealous of the abili- jealous of 
ties and ambition of his fons, repented fincerely of hisr ° lis ' 
having raifed them to the firfi; offices of the ftate, 
and to the government of the richeft provinces of 
the empire. They had hitherto maintained a fhew 
of implicit obedience; but the nation looked up 
to their power and confequence, and feemed ap¬ 
parently to divide themfelves into parties in their 
favour. To prevent them from taking a ftronger 
hold of the affections of the people, he removed 
them from one province to another, to prevent 
an increafe in their popularity, and to inure them 
to obedience. In the midft of this policy, the 
complying weaknefs of the father prevailed over 
the prudence of the monarch. None of his fons 
liked the northern provinces. They fuited not 
with their pride, and they were not fit for 
their ambition. They were deffirute of trea- 
fure to acquire dependants : they abounded not 
in lucrative employments to gratify friends. Mo- 
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rad, by an aft of difobedience, had quitted the 
north : Aurungzebe, by his add refs, was permit¬ 
ted to leave it; and Suja, by his friends at court, 
wrought fo much upon the emperor, that he was 
removed from Cabul to the government of Ben¬ 
gal. 

The emperor, ever fond of feftivals, found an 
opportunity of exhibiting his generofity and hos¬ 
pitality, upon finifhing the repairs of the city of 
Delhi. Seven hundred and fifty thou fan d pounds 
had been laid out on the Imperial palace; in which 
the emperor mounted the throne of his anceflors, 
on the firft of April of the year 1648. The no¬ 
bility paid their compliments with magnificent pre- 
fents; and their ladies waited with gifts of value, 
ufron the moft favoured of the emperor’s wives. 
During nine days the whole city,as well as the court, 
were entertained at the public expence. Magni¬ 
ficent dreffes were diflributed among the great offi¬ 
cers ; and fever a 1 new Omrahs, among whom were 
the two fons of prince Dara, were created. Hamid, 
one of thedifciples of the great Abul Fazil, pre- 
fented, upon the occafion, to the emperor, a 
hi (lory of the fir ft ten years of his reign, and 
received a princely prefent. 

r lhe emperor remained at Delhi nine months, 
and returned to Lahore in the end of De¬ 
cember the fame year. Soon after his arrival 
in that latter city, he raifed the vifier to the 
rank of feven thoufand ; and gratified him, at 
the fame time, with the government of Behar, 
which he was permitted to hold by deputy. The 
abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, 
above all, his unintriguing difpofition, if the ex- 
prefiion may be ufed, recommended him in the 
high eft degree to his mailer. He never fought 
a favour of the emperor ; and he conferred none 
without his permiflion. His affiduity to pleafe 
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confided in his undeviating attention to bufinefs; 
and he gained the affections of l)is prince, by mak¬ 
ing him beUeve, that he was the foie fpriiig which 
moved all the aft airs of his own empire. The 
vanity of Shaw Jehan induced hint to wiflt that 
every thing was done by himfelf; and the pru¬ 
dent vifter" did not, by his obvious interference, 
deprive him of the reputation which he ftrove to 
maintain. On the fame day that Sadulla was pro¬ 
moted to the government of Behar, the prince 
Morad was raifed to that of the Decan. The em¬ 
peror, though fond of his fon, diftrufted his na¬ 
tural impetuofity and fire : he therefore com¬ 
mitted the charge of the army on the frontiers 
to Shaw Nawaz, the father-in-law of Morad him¬ 
felf. Without the coqfent of this lord, Morad 
was not to attempt any thing of material concern 
to the empire. 

Though the Imperial atnbaflador, who had been 
fent to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second on his 
acceftion to the throne, had been well received at 
Ifpahan, the court of Perfia had not relinquilbed 
their pretenfions to the city of Candahar. The 
arrangements neceflary to reftore the kingdom 
to order, after the tyranny of Shaw Sefi, had 
hitherto engaged their attention ; and^ the nume¬ 
rous armies employed by Shaw Jenan on his 
northern frontiers again!! the Ufbecs, rendered 
it imprudent to break with him, till they were 
withdrawn. After the pacification with the prince 
of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army- 
had been removed to the fouth, and a fair held 
was left for the defigns of Shaw Abas. ^ ia [ 
monarch accordingly, in the year 1648, marched 
with a great force toward Candaharbut the 
news of his preparations for the expedition had 
been previoufty carried to Lahore. Shawjebun^ 
tvho had arrived in that city toward the clofe of 
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h. n. the year, detached fifty thoufand of his troops 
$ 9 ; under the vifier to cover Candahar. The prince 
1059- Aurungzebe joined that minifter with the forces 
Rationed in his province of Moultan ; but before 
they arrived, the city was fnrrendered to the Per¬ 
mits by capitulation. Shaw Abas left ten thou¬ 
fand mufqueteers to garrilon the place, and re¬ 
treated with the reft of his army. 

^-bebf' , Auru % z £be and Sadulla inverted the place in 
lieges it in the March of 1649. The fiege continued more 
TOiu * than three months before a prafticabfe breach 
was made j and the Imperialists, in a general af- 
fault, were repuifed with great Iofs. The prince, 
however, did not raife the fiege : he continued his 
approaches, but he made very little progrefs to¬ 
ward taking ot the place. Winter was now ap- 
proacning, and the weather began to be already 
very fevere in that high country. There was a 
great fcarcity of forage and provifions j and the 
warlike ft ores were exbaufted. The emperor, 
being apprized of the ftate of his army, ordered 
the liege to be raifed ; and Aurungzebe, without 
laurels, returned toward Lahore. 

"fpJrl er 4 1 !* the Perfian governor of Candahar 

iiai ;s . and Murtizi, who commanded an army of ob¬ 
servation on the frontiers of that province, hav- 
ing joined their forces, fell on the rear of the 
Imperialilts in their retreat. Aurungzebe be¬ 
haved upon the occafion, with his ufual fpirit and 
conduct. He fell upon the affailants in the flank, 
with a column of cavalry, which he had filed off 
from his front, when he firft obferved the enemy. 
The Perfians were repuifed with conftderable 
flalighter. Though defeated, they were not how- 
ever intimidated. Being reinforced from Canda¬ 
har, they hovered round the Imperial army; and, 
after a few days, formed their line and offered 
battle. Aurungzebe did not decline to come to 

action* 
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a£Hon* The (hock was from wing to wing ; and A. D, 
the contest was long and bloody. The prince 
owed the victory which he obtained to the bravery 1 060. 
of Rultuin, one of his generals, who command*'— 
cd the refer ve, con filling of two thoufand horfe, 

Ruftum, when the prince was on the point of 
quitting the field, fell on the enemy fword in hand, 
and threw them into confuiion* Aurungzebe, in 
the mean time, relored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge, The Perfians lied, and w r ere purfued 
twenty miles beyond the field ; and the prince 
returned, with unexpected glory, to the emperor, 
who let out foon after the arrival of his fon for 
Agra, 

The Ufbec Tartars beyond the Oxus, taking TJfbecsap- 
advantage of the debilitated late of NtdderMa- l> ^ toraid * 
hommed, who had not recovered from the blow 
given to his power by the conqueft of his country 
by the Iinperiahls, invaded the dominions of that 
prince, Mabommed applied, in the character of 
a valid, to the emperor, who was fo well pleafed 
with this mark of his fubmiffion, that he fent 
him a very con Oder able fum of money, which 
was the principal thing wanted. The efcort fent 
with the treafure to Balich, conveyed Ms women 
and children to Mahotnnied ; but two of his Tons, 

Chufero and By ram, who had been created nobles 
of the empire, remained from choice in India* 

Many marks of the emperor's favour were con¬ 
ferred on the family of Mahommed, An honorary 
drefs was given to each, together with a confider- 
able fuin of money. Nor had their education 
been negletted. Mafters had been appointed to 
teach the young princes ; and the daughters were 
inlrufted in the fuitable accomplifhnients of their 
fex. 

The prince Morad, as before related, had M<?rad re- 
been fcnr, under the tuition of his father- in-law, f^mthe 
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into the Decan. Proud, haughty, and full of 
fire, he could not bear, with patience, the con- 
troul of that lord. He poffelTed abilities, and he 
knew it ; and he conildered it as an infupportable 
hard (hip to have the name, without the power of 
government. He, upon many occafions, ne~ 
glefted the counfel given him by Shaw Nawaz $ 
but at lafl he added Infult to contempt. c< Know 
you not/* faid he one day to his father-indaw, 
tc that even you, who attempt to command me, 
are, by the Imperial com million, fubjecl to my 
government. Behave yourfeif, therefore, as the 
humble advifer, not as the proud dictator of my* 
meafures. 5 ' Shaw Nawaz was enraged at this 
difrefpe£t j and he wrote letters of complaint to 
the emperor, who, without further examination, 
removed his fon from the government of the De¬ 
can. He, however, conferred upon him that 
of Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the go¬ 
vernment of Ca film ire. 

; Morad, impatient in every ftatiott, did not 
long keep the government of Cabul. Aurnng- 
z£be, by the command of the emperor, made 
preparations for re-commencing the fiege of Can- 
dabar. Morad, inftead of affifting him with the 
troops flationed in his own province, threw 
every obitacle in his way ; and pretended that the 
necdfary fervice required all the troops under his 
command. To Aurungzebe’s commifiion for 
taking his choice of all the troops in the 
northern provinces, his brother oppofed his 
own commiffion for the abfolute command of 
the forces in CabuL Aurungzebe wrote to 
the emperor \ and Morad was ordered into 
the province of Malava. Upon his removal, 
his brother collected an army. The vifier joined 
him with fifty thoufand horfe from the fouth,ef- 
corting five hundred camels loaded with trcafure 

to 
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to pay the army, five hundred with arms, and a. n. 
two thoufand with other warlike ftores. The re- ,6 > I - 
taking of Candahar engroffed fo much of the 
emperor’s attention, that he himfelf made a pro-'—r— 
grefs to Cabul to fupport the befiegers. Channa- 
Zad, the fon of Afiphjah, was upon this occa- 
fion raifed to the office of paymafter-general of 
the forces. Prince Suja came from his govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to pay his refpefts to his father, 
foon after his arrival at Cabul. 

The preparations for the fiege of Candahar Candahar 
took up a confiderable time. Aurungzebe did m ' am " 
not appear before it, till the month of January 
1652. He inverted the place on all fides, and be¬ 
gan to make his approaches in form. But his 
gunners were bad, and his engineers, if poflible, 
worfe. The fiege continued two months and 
eight days, without any impreflion being made on 
the city- All the warlike ftores were at length 
exhaufted; the army was difcouraged, from 
feeing no end to their toil. The prince was 
afhamed ; and the pofitive orders of his father 
recalled him to Cabul. Shaw Jehan, after all 
his expence and idle parade, returned, without 
having effected any thing material, to Agra. In 
that city his firft bufinefs was to promote his 
children and nobles to honours and governments. 
Soliman, the fon of Data, was raifed to the dig¬ 
nity of eight thoufand horfe, and fent to the go¬ 
vernment of Cabul. Aurungzebe was ordered 
back to the Decan. Dara, who held Guzerat by 
deputy, was removed to Moultan: Suja returned 
to Bengal; and Shaifta Chan, one of the fons of 
the late vifier, was promoted to the government 
of Guzerat, in the room of Dara. 
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tiara’s jcaloufy of AurungzSbe—His bad fuccefs 
before Candahdr—Raifed to a part of the Impe¬ 
rial power—Rebellion of the liana—Rife and 
character of j fumlu-—Death of the vtfier—War 
in Golconda—Exploits of Mahommcd the fan of 
Aurung'zehc—War and rcdudion of Bijapour — 
Skknefs of the emperor—Too great vioknce of 
Dara—Emperor removes to Agra — Recovers — 
Dara in high favour—Carries all before him at 
court , 
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isj*l THOUGH Shaw Jehan, by his great attention 
upon every occafion to Dara, had convinced his 
fubjeds of his defign to appoint him his foccef- 
for in the throne, that prince was jealous of the 
growing reputation of Aurungzebe. The latter, 
in his frequent expeditions at the head of armies,, 
found various opportunities of gaining friends, 
by the places of honour and profit which he had, 
by his com million, to bellow ; and he was not of 
a difpofition to relinquifh by negligence, the in¬ 
fluence which he had acquired by favours. Cool, 
fob tie, and felf-denied, he covered his actions 
with foch an appearance of honeffc fincerity, that 

men 




hlen imputed his attention to their own merit, a.d, 
and not to his defigns. The penetrating eye of 
his father had pierced the veil which he had thrown 
over his ambition \ but the implicit obedience 
which Aurungzebe paid to all his commands 
flattered him into a kind of oblivion of his former 
obfervations on the duplicity of his character* 

Dara had carried his jealoufy of Aurungzebe into 
a kind of averflon to his perfon. He envied him 
when fuccefsful; and he triumphed over his mif- 
fortunes : but his exultation was as fecret as his 
hatred* as both proceeded from fear, a paffion 
which his foul dlfdained to own. 

Aurungzebe having twice mlfcarried in his at- 
tempts on Candahar, Dara wiflied to gather lau-psdition 
rels where his rival had failed. He applied to ^^ har 
his father for an army : infinuating, that the bad 41 
fuccefs which attended his brother, proceeded 
from his want of knowledge and conduct. A 
very large fum was iflued from the Imperial trea- 
fury ; and the army and artillery in the provinces 
beyond the Indus were fubmitted to the command 
of Dara. That prince inverted Candahar. The 
fiege continued five months, without any impref- 
fion being made* The rtores were at laft exhaufl¬ 
ed, the troops were difpirited, and Dara found 
himfelf under the neceffity of retreating with 
lofs of reputation. Shaw Jehan was filent upon the 

occafion ; and even Aurungzebe, who triumphed 
in fecret over Dara J s difappointment* attributed, 
in his converfation, this frefh mifcarriage to the 
ftrength of the place, more than to his brother's 
want of abilities in war. 

The unfuccefsful expedition to Candahar did ls 
not fhake the emperor's defign in favour of Dara. Appointed 
He forefaw the tumult and diforder which were [“ c t C j^ r ° r 
Jikely to arife from the ambition of his younger emperor, 
fons after his death; and he refolded to habituate 
Voi. III. Y them. 
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A tx them, in his lifetime, to the authority of their 
elder brother. Having ordered alt the nobles to 
1062. attend the pretence; he defcended from his 
throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him 
under the Imperial canopy ; commanding the 
lord of the requefts to read aloud an edict, chang¬ 
ing the name of Dara into that of Shaw Bdind 
Akbal, or The Emperor of exaltjeI> For¬ 
tune, u Behold/' faid Shaw Jehan, 6i your 
future prince ! Upon him we leave the fupport 
of the reputation and honour of the family of 
Timur*” Nor was this merely a ceremony. He 
devolved on Dara a part of the Imperial power ; 
and made an allowance of more than two mil¬ 
lions a-year, for the expences of his houfehold, 

A Tnridfh Soon after this fokmn appointment of Dara to 
embaiTj, the fucceffion, Shaw Jehan made a progrefs of plea- 
fure to the city of Ajmere, During his refidence 
in that place, Zulfikar Aga, theTurkifh ambaflador, 
arrived from Buffora at Surat. He was received 
with the ufual honours, and efcorted by a party 
ol the Imperial cavalry to court. The prefents 
which he brought to the emperor were rather 
curious and rare, than valuable. He was treat¬ 
ed with the higheft diftinftion \ a table was kept 
for him at the public expence ; and he was grati¬ 
fied with a confiderable prefent in money for 
his own private ufe. He remained for fame 
months in HiridoRan; and Caim Beg, an Omrah 
of diflimTion, returned with him to Conftantino- 
pie, on the part of the emperor. 

Marsija The Maraja, who owed his throne to anTm- 
is reduced, peria! decifion againft hiselder brother, the un¬ 
fortunate A mar Singh, forgot, about this time, 
the gratitude which he owed to Shaw jehan. He 
ftopt the payment of the flipulated tribute, and 
began to fortify the ftrong city of Chirdr. The 
emperor detached thirty thoufand horie, under 
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Sadulla the vifier, to chaftife him for his infolence, 
and to demolilh the works, "l ire Hindoo prince 
hung out the flag of defiance, and the vifier in¬ 
verted Chi tor. Parties were at the fame time 
detached on all -Tides to lay wafte the open coun¬ 
try. The refraftory prince had not the fpirit 
neceflary to fupport his rebellion. He fent, on 
the eleventh day, to Sadulla a mort fubmiffive 
overture of peace. The minifter relerred him to 
the emperor, who ftill remained at Ajrnerej but 
that monarch would not receive the letters. Or¬ 
ders were fent to profecute the fiege with vigour; 
and to give no terms. The Maraja, in this ex¬ 
tremity, found means to convey 'a prefent to Da- 
ra. That prince foftened his father’s refentment; 
and the Maraja, upon paying the expence of the 
war, was reinftated in his hereditary dominions. 

The moft memorable traniadion of the year 
was the promotion of Mahotnmed Jumla, to the c f } u ^i a . 
rank of five thoufand horfe. He was recom¬ 
mended to the emperor by the prince Aurung- 
zebe ; and as he is to make a great figure in the 
fequel of the hittory, there is a propriety in pre- 
mifing fomething concerning his origin and gra¬ 
dual rife. Jumla was a Perfiati, born in Ardiltan, 
a village in the neighbourhood of Ilpahan. His 
parents, though of fome rank, were extremely 
poor: he, however, found means to acquire fome 
knowledge of letters, which circumftance pro¬ 
cured for him the place of clerk to a diamond 
merchant, who made frequent journies to Gol- 
conda. In that kingdom he quitted his matter s 
fervice, traded on his own account, and acquired 
a confiderable fortune, which enabled him to pur- 
chafe a place at the court of Cuttub, fovereign or 
Tellingana. In that ftation he behaved fo well 
that he attracted the notice of his prince, who 
raifed him to a confiderable rank in tne army. 
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His military promotion opened a field for the ab^ 
lities of Jumla. He yielded to few in conduct; 
in courage to none. He rofe by his merit to the 
head of the forces of Tellingatia. He led the 
army into the Carnatic j and* in a war which 
continued fix years, reduced that country to fub- 
leQion- But when he conquered for his fovereign, 
he acquired wealth for himfelf. Cut tub wi thing 
to fhare with his general in the fpoil, difobliged 
him ; and he attached bimfelf to the fortunes of 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father 
in the conquered provinces of the Decan* The 
prince, who was' an excellent judge of character, 
law fomething extraordinary in Jumla* He found 
him, upon trial, a fit inftrument for his ambiti¬ 
on ; and he exerted all his influence at court in 
his favour* 

Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the elded 
fon of the prince Suja was fent by his father from 
Bengal to pay his refpefts to the emperor. Shaw 
Jehan, naturally fond of his pofterity, was flruck 
with the accomplifhments of his grandfon; and 
railed him to the rank of feven thoufand horfe* 
To avoid giving umbrage to Dara, always jealous 
of diftimStions bellowed on his brothers, Cipper 
Sheko, the fecond fon of that prince, was pro¬ 
moted to the fame rank of nobility, A magni¬ 
ficent feftival was given on the occafion ; at which 
the dependants of the two dignified princes af- 
fiiled. T hough jealouTy prevailed in private be¬ 
tween the pofterity of Shaw Jehan, in public 
there was nothing but harmony and affection: 
Dara who, with the Hate of an emperor, poffeh 
fed alfo a part of the powder, treated the fon of 
Suja with dillindion and refpect. His fears of 
tlie ambition of Aurungzebe abforbed all his fuf- 
picions concerning the defigns of his other bro¬ 
thers* Suja, who was a man of pleafure, was not 
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fo formidable as the hypocritical aufterity of Au- a. n. 
rungzebe ; and the open valour of Mordd, without ‘ 6 s 6 - 
the neceffary balance of prudence, was not an ob- ioIi6. 
je£t of ferious terror. v —i- - 

On the twentieth of February, 1656, the vilier n»aOi and 
died, after a ftiort illnefs. He was forty-feven 
years of age at the time of his deceafe. His af- fier. 
fiduity and ability in bufmefs recommended 
him, in an uncommon degree, to the empe¬ 
ror’s affections ; and the bier of the minifter 
was bathed with the tears of his prince. His 
parts were rather folid than Aiming : induftry and 
indefatigable perfeverance made up for the defeCts 
of his genius. Experience rendered him matter of 
the detail of finance; and he was by habit con- 
verfant in the inferior intrigues, which are the 
fprings of a&ions of moment. His mind was too 
much cireumfcribed in its powers, to compre¬ 
hend, at one view, the great line of public af¬ 
fairs; but he could execute with precifion 
what he could not plan with judgment. He was 
fond of military fame, but he was unfuccefsful in 
the field; though neither deficient in conduCt nor 
deftitute of courage. Superftition, which was 
none of the follies of the age, was the greateft 
defeCt in his character ; and his fanCtity was faid 
to be frequently a cloke for di(honourable deeds. 

The influence of Jumla with Aurungzebe, ^j” da 
was the fource of a new war in the Decan, though 
another caufe was afligned, to reconcile the era- 
peror to the meafure. Cuttub Shaw, fovereign of 
Tellingana and of a great part of Go Icon da, had, 
upon the defertion of Jumla, imprifoned the fon 
of that lord, and feized upon his wealth. Au¬ 
rungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of Cut- 
tub to his father ; alleging, that he was dilatory 
in the payment of his annual tribute to the em¬ 
pire. He therefore applied for leave to bring the 
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refra&ory prince to reafon by force* The empe¬ 
ror, jealous of his authority, gave permiffion for 
the march of an army into the dominions of Cut- 
tub* MahoEnmed, the eldeft fon of Aurungzebe, 
commanded in this expedition; a brave, an ob- 
ftinate, and a haughty prince, not to be fwayed 
from his purpafe either by argument or fear. 

Mahommed, at the head of twenty thoufand 
horfe, entered fuddenly the dominions of Cuttub ; 
and that prince, expecting nothing lefs than hof- 
tilities, was totally unprepared for war* He fent 
meffengers to the camp of the Imperialifts ; and 
paid down the arrears of the tribute* He, at the 
fame time, re leafed Amin, the fan of Jumla ; and 
endeavoured to footh Mahommed with rich pre- 
fents. This, however, was not the foie objeS: of 
the expedition of the Imperialifls* The fortune 
of Jumla was ft ill in the hands of Cuttub- A juft 
refutation was demanded; and the latter in vain 
objected, that the accounts between him and Jum¬ 
la were not fettled ; and, therefore, that till they 
were adjufled, he could form no judgment of the 
fum which ought to be paid* Mahommed continu¬ 
ed obftinate; and advanced to the gates of Hy- 
drabad, When things appeared ready to come 
to extremities, a few chefts of money and fome 
cafkets of jewels were delivered by Cuttub, as 
the whole wealth of Jumla* Amin made greater 
claims in the name of his father ; and the prince, 
offended at the prevarications of Cuttub, ordered 
him to come out of the city to do him homage, as 
the grandfon of his emperor and lord. 

The pride of Cuttub was ftill greater than his 
avarice* His mind revoked againft the very idea 
of homage ; and his rage overcame bis prudence* 
Mahommed entered Hydrabad. Death and con- 
fufion filled every ftreet, and the city was fubmit- 
ted to the ravages of fire and fword* The fpoil 
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was great, but the deftruclion was immenfe, A D. 
The avarice of the Imperialills was defeated by j.J^- 
their fury. The flames moved quicker than de- toss, 
predation ; fo that except filver, gold, and jewels, >—r J 
which neither the rage of men nor. of fire could 
deftroy, nothing of value remained to the conque¬ 
rors. 

Cuttub, from this fcene of daughter, tumult j> nd ** 
and ruin, fled to the old city of Golconda, which 
flood about fix miles from Ilydrabad. A number Go^onJa. 
of his troops and many of the citizeus followed 
their fovereign. Mahommed immediately in veil¬ 
ed Golconda. Cuttub, in his diilrefs, refolved 
to try the fortune of the field. He accordingly 
marched out with fix thoufand, lioile, twelve thou- 
fand foot, and a great rabble of half-armed men, 
to give battle to the Imperialifts. The affair was 
foon decided, Cuttub was defeatedand the 
enemy entered the city at his heels. The horrors 
of war were renewed in every form, Mahom- 
med waded through blood j Cuttub threw him- 
felf at his feet, but he was not to be ap.peafed by 
fubmiffion. The unfortunate prince at length pro¬ 
duced his beautiful daughter, Rizia, to the vic¬ 
tor, and he fheathed his lword. He married her 
in form, and a magnificent feffival was held to 
celebrate the nuptials. Mirth, was mixed with 
forrow ; and pageants of joy with the folemn fu¬ 
nerals of the dead. 

Mahommed, after fini firing with more good 
fortune than reputation the war with Cuttub, re- ,,mp ‘ L - r * 
turned to his father, who refided at Brampour. 
Aurungzebe wrote a pompous account of thefuc- 
cefs of his fon to the emperor ; and that monarch 
raifed liim to the rank of eleven thoufand horfe. 

Shaifta, the fon of the late vifter Afiph, was fe- 
cond in command in the expedition againfl Hydra- 
tad ; and he, as a reward fyr his fervices, was 
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dignified with the honours of fix thoufand horfe. 
Jumla, who had hithet to remained with Aurung* 
z£be at Brampour, charged himfelf with the let¬ 
ters of that prince to his father. His fon Amin 
attended him to court; and both were received 
with di(linguifiled marks of kindnefs and efteem. 
His knowledge and abilities recommended Jumla, 
in a high degree. The place of vifier was vacant 
by the death of Sadulla, and notwithftanding the 
remonllranees of Dara, who was averfe to Jumla 
on account of his attachment to Aurungzebe, 
that loTd w'as inverted with the higheft office in 
the empire. The avarice of the emperor joined 
ifliie, in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. 
When he received the feals, the prefents which he 
made amounted to more than fixty thoufand 
pounds of our money. 

The emperor, foon after the promotion of Jum. 
la, took a tour of pleafure toward the north. 
Having hunted for fome time in the forefts on the 
banks of the Ganges, he returned to Agra; and, 
upon his arrival, received intelligence of the 
death of Adi!, king of Bijapour. The principal 
officers at the court of Adi!, without afking per- 
miflion of the emperor, raifed the fon of the de¬ 
ceased to the throne. Ihis conduft was highly 
refented by Shaw Jehan, who confidered the do¬ 
minions of Bijapour as an appendage of the em¬ 
pire. 1 he expedient upon which he fell, was, in 
fome meafure, the fource -of his misfortunes. 
The new vifier was ordered with twenty thoufand 
horfe into Bijapour, to depofe the fon of Adil, 
till he fliould make his fubmiffions in the Im¬ 
perial prefence. Amin, who was his father’s de¬ 
puty in his high office, remained at court to carry 
on the bufinefs of that department. 

In the month of November of the year 1656, 
died Ali Murdan, the nominal captain-general of 
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the Imperial forces, on his return from Agra to 
his province of Cafhmire. His defeftion from 
his ibvereign, the emperor of Perfia, and his de¬ 
livering up the important fortrefs of Candahar, 
had highly recommended him to Shaw Jehan; 
and he had abilities to keep the favour which he 
had once acquired. The defigns of Shaw Sefi 
againft his life, were a fufficient apology for his 
revolt from that prince ; and the fidelity with 
which he ferved his benefactor, is a proof that 
neceffity was the foie caufe of his treachery. He 
was rather a dignified than a great character; 
more fit for the fatigues of the field than for the 
intrigues of the clofet. He was a faithful fervant 
to his prince, a conftant and unfhaken friend, 
an a&ive and a gallant officer. A love of money, 
which did not amount to abfolute avarice, was the 
greatefl defeat of his mind ; but, were we to judge 
from the number of his dependants, he was poffeffed 
of a generous difpofition. Being always abfent 
from court in the government of various provinces, 
he had no opportunity for expending his vail in¬ 
come j and he therefore amaffed great wealth. 
The emperor became the heir of his fortune, 
which, in money and jewels, amounted to one 
million eight hundred and feventy-five thoufand 
pounds. 

Intelligence of the march of Jumla flew before 
him to the kingdom of Bijapour. Ali, the vifier 
of the deceafed Adil, who had raifed the fon of 
that prince to the throne, had forefeen the florin 
which was now gathering over his head. He le¬ 
vied forces; he fortified his difmantled caflles and 
towns. Jumla, in the mean time, advanced to 
Brampour. Aurungzebe joined him with his 
forces; and, with his ufual affeCted humility, 
pretended to fubmit himfelf to the command of 
his father’s vifier. That minifler, however, was 

too 
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too much attached to the interefts of the prince 
to avail himfelf of his modefty; and though 
Juinla bore the name of commander in chief, the 
orders of Aurungzebe were only ififued and obey¬ 
ed. The greateft harmony fubfifted between them; 
for they reckoned this prefent expedition as a 
fortunate prelude to their future defigns. 

The rapid march of the Imperial! its difcon- 
certed the measures of Ali. He had collected 
an army, but it was too fmall and the troops 
too raw to rifque the fortune of the field. He 
threw a numerous garrifon into Bider, which 
is one of the ftrongeft places in Ilindoftan. 
With a body of cavalry he himfelf haraffed the 
enemy, leaving the command at Bider to Jan 
Jiill j who had been thirty years governor of 
that important forlrefs. Aurungzebe arriving 
before Bider, reconnoitred it with great attention 
and care. He forefaw the difficulty which would 
attend, a fiege ; and he endeavoured, by bribes 
and large promises, to corrupt the fidelity of 
Jiffi. 1 hat old officer rejefted his propofals with 
indignation and difdain; and the prince, de¬ 
spairing of fuccefs by intrigue, prepared to enfure 
it by force; he accordingly made his approaches 
to Bider. 

On the twenty-feventh day of the fiege, a mine 
being Iprung, a prafticable breach was made in 
the fir ft wail. Aurungzebe, wifliing to make a 
lodgment within the wall, ordered an affault. It 
happened that one of the principal magazines of 
the place was under a great baftion in the fecond 
wall, oppofite to the breach. The befieged hav¬ 
ing expended all their granadoes and ammunition 
m repelling the attack, this magazine was thrown 
open, that they might fupply themfelves with 
more. A rocket by accident fell near the door 
of the magazine, upon fome powder that had 
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been fcattered there in the confufion. It took 
fire* and, communicating with the magazine, 
blew up the baftion, which was covered with peo¬ 
ple, and deftroyed the g reate ft part of the gam- 
fan, who*had been drawn together into that place 
to oppofe the enemy. The governor and his 
three fons were numbered among the dead. 
The afTailants, in the mean time, fufFered con ft- 
dcrably from the exploit on. The whole place 
was expofed. The Iinperialifts took advantage 
of the confternation of the fur living part of. the 
enemy, A thick darkuefs, occafioned by the 
fnioke and duit, covered Bider: Aurtmgzebe 
rufbed over the ruins ; and when light began to 
appear, he found liimfelf in the mid ft of the cita¬ 
del* Though there was no refinance, death ra¬ 
vaged all around him ; for even his authority 
could not appeafe, for fome time, the rage of 
the troops, 

Ali, who had looked on Bider as impregnable, 
had depofitcd in that city the greateft part of his 
young fovereign’s wealth; and Aurungzebe ac¬ 
quired an immenfe treafure as well as an unex¬ 
pected reputation, from the capture of the place, 
'I'he minifter, though (truck with the lofs of his 
ftrongeft fortrefs, did not give all his hopes away. 
He collected a numerous array of Abyffiniaii mer¬ 
cenaries; under the walls of Kilburga ; and placed 
the prince at their head* Aurungzebe defpifed 
the enemy too much to march again ft him in per- 
fcn. lie detached twenty thoufand horfe, under 
the command of Mohaber, toward Kilburga; 
whiifche himfelf fat down before Kallian, which, 
after a ficge of a few weeks, fell into his hands. 
Mohabet, in the mean time, came to battle with 
Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with great 
(laughter. Aurungzebe himfelf arrived in the 
camp foon after the battle, and invefted Kilburga, 
where the fugitives had taken refuge. 

Kilburga 
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Kilburga was large and well fortified. The 
garrifon was numerous, and made frequent Tallies, 
They at length iffued forth with their whole force, 

’ came to battle, and were driven back into the city 
with great flaughter. Thefe repeated efforts weak¬ 
ened thofe within ; but one of the generals of 
young Adil, who commanded a body of horfe, 
was very a&ive in harailing from without, the 
Imperial army. He cut off their convoys ; and 
a fcarcity prevailed in their camp. Aurungzebe, 
however, was not to be driven from his defigns. 
He carried on the fiege with unabating diligence; 
and, having made a practicable breach in the 
walls, he took Kilburga by affault on the eleventh 
of June, 1657. Adil, led by his minifter Ali, 
threw himfelf at the feet of the conqueror. The 
tribute of Bijapour was fixed at one million eight 
hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds ; and 
a great fum toward defraying the expence of the 
war, was paid down by Adil. He, at the fame 
time, was obliged to give up his ftrongeft forts, 
and to fettle eftates upon fome of the adherents of 
Aurungzebe; That prince having changed the 
name of the city of Bider to that of Zifferabad, or 
the City of Victory, returned in triumph to Bram- 
pour, the feat of his government. 

jmnla, the vifier of the empire, remained in 
the army during the war againft Bijapour. Af¬ 
ter the taking pf Bider, the name of Aurung¬ 
zebe appeared firft in the commiffion for com¬ 
manding the army. The attachment and grati¬ 
tude of Jumla to that prince, induced him to 
requeft the emperor to confer upon him the ho¬ 
nour as well as the power in the expedition. The 
meafure befides was favourable to their concerted 
plans of ambition. Shaw Jehan was now become 
aged; and his exceffes in venery had weakened 

bis 
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his conftitution. The fcene of ambition was not a. d. 
diftant; and Aurungz6be, who had opened his »6sTt 
whole foul to Jumla, had concerted all his future ^67, 
meafures with that lord. Orders, in the mean 
time, arrived, for the vifier to return to court. 

Having fworn fidelity and fecrecy to one another, 
the prince and the minifter parted at the gates of 
Brampour. 

On the feventeenth of September, 1657, Shaw Emperor 
Jehan was fuddenly feized, in the city of Delhi, fal!s - 
with a paralytic diforder, accompanied with a vio¬ 
lent ftrangury. He remained in a ftate of in- 
fenfibility for feveral days, and all hopes of his 
recovery vanilhed. But by the copious bleeding 
preferibed by his phyficians, he was at length 
relieved. His diforder, however, returned, though 
not with the fame violence j and, on the occafion, 
thd ciiftomary edift for the remiflion of the taxes 
due for the year, when the life of the emperor is 
in danger, was ilfued, with the ufual formalities. 

Large fums were, at the fame time, given to the 
poor, and to Fakiers of reputed fanftity, for their 
prayers to Heaven for the recovery of Shaw Je¬ 
han. The mofques were filled with the devout; 
and the people in general expreffed unfeigned 
grief at the danger of a monarch, under whofe 
aufpicious reign they had enjoyed proteftion and 
happinefs. All bufmefs was fufpended in Delhi. 

Silence prevailed over the whole place; except 
when that filence was broken by anxious enquiries 
concerning the emperor's health. Shaw Jehan 
was a ft ranger to the interefl which he poffeflkl 
in the hearts of his fubje&s, till he fell into a 
difeafe which was thought mortal by all. 

'I he emperor being by his diforder rendered Dara af- 
incapable of giving any attention to bufmefs, the gp™ e e r s n l he 
management of public affairs fell into the hands ment. 
of Daru. His father had prepared for an acci¬ 
dent 
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dent which might occafion a fufpenfion of go¬ 
vernment. An edict had fome time before been 
ilined, bearing that the fignet of Dara Ihnuld be 
confidered as equally valid with that of the em¬ 
peror, through all the dominions of the houfe of 
Timur. The prince, however, till Shaw Jehan 
fell ill, made no ufe of this extraordinary power. 
When his father became infenfible, Dara mounted 
the throne. Warm, vehement, and precipitate, 
he a£ted the fovereign with too much violence. 
He iffued out a public order, that no perfon 
whatever fhould prefume, under pain of death, 
to hold any correfpondence with his brothers, 
upon the prefent pofture of affairs. The agents 
of Aurungzebe and Morad at court, were feized, 
with their papers, and imprifoned. The money 
in their hands, on account of the princes, was 
locked up; and, in fhort, the whole conduct of 
Dara betrayed the molt violent lufpicions of the 
defigns of his brothers. 

The fufpenfion of the vifier was among Dara’s 
fir ft afts of power. He fufpected bis fidelity, as 
being raifed to his ollice by the influence of Au- 
rungzebe. An Indian prince, by the title of 
Rai Raian, was made temporary vifier; for the 
commifiions given by Dara were limited exprefsly 
to the time of the emperor’s illnefs. The prince, 
in the mean time, ordered all the nobles into the 
hall of prefence. He explained to them, with 
unfeigned tears, the hcpelefs condition of the 
emperor. He hinted the ambition of his bro¬ 
thers ; and the dangers which would arife to the 
empire from a civil war. “ The emperor,” faid 
he, “ more from an idea of juftice, than from 
any fuperior affeftion to me, has appointed me 
his fucceffor in the throne; and I find, in my 
own mind, no inclination to relinquifh what 
Heaven and my father have thrown into my hands. 

' Thofe, 
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Thofe, therefore, who will {how the earlicll zeal A. D, 
in my fupport, fliall command my gratitude. 

Be explicit and open, as I always am ; and re- 106S. 
folve to continue faithfuL Such of you as owe 
favours to my brothers, will not ferve me with 
zeal. Let them, therefore, in their prudence, 
retire to their boufes, I want not their pretended 
fupport j and l will not bear with their intrigues 
in favour of others.” The wifhes of the prince 
were commands. The lords, who had eftates in 
Bengal, in Guzerat, and in the Decan, the go¬ 
vernments of Suja, Morad, and Aurungzebe, to 
avoid fufpicion, confined themfelves at home. 

On the eighteenth of October, the emperor Emperor 
being much recovered of his diforder, was placed ° 

by his fon in a barge, which was ordered gra¬ 
dually to fall down the Jumna to Agra, The 
army and court moved along the banks of the 
river, with (low marches, under the command 
of Dara ; who, though he palTed the mo ft of his 
time with his father, fpent the night always 
afhore. Several arrangements were made in the 
greater offices, during this progrefs. Cbilulla 
was fent back to the government of Delhi; and 
Danifmund was turned out of his office of pay- 
mafter-general of the Imperial forces. Amin, 
the fon of Jumla, had found means to recom¬ 
mend himfelf to Dara ; and, notwithstanding that 
prince's aver lion to his father, the fon was raifed 
to the vacant office of Danifmund. 

The tour from Delhi was recommended to the Recover*, 
emperor, for the re-eflablilhment of his health; 
and he.gradually recovered on the way. On the 
16th of November, 1657, he arrived at a palace 
in the country near Agra, and he continued 
daily to mend, till the 7th of February, 1658, on 
which day he entered Agra in perfect health. 

The populace, who had exhibited rheir afte^lion 

in 
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A n. in filent forrow during his illnefs, crowded round 
hini wittl tumultuous joy. His heart was opened 
iosb. at the fhouts of his people; and he ordered con- 
v ~'~« fiderable fums to be dillributed among the poorer 
fort. 1 he firft thing he did after his arrival in 
the Imperial palace, was to enquire for Jumla, 
the late vifier. He was, however, told that, 
during his illnefs, that lord had applied to him 
for leave to proceed to the Decan, and that the 
leave had been granted. He fent for Dara. The 
prince appeared before him; and was feverely 
reprimanded, for difmiffing fo able a man from 
ail office which demanded abilities. “ But 
Jumla,” faid he, “ muft be difgraced, fince 
you will have it fo. Dara is to be my fucceflbr 
iu the throne; and the authority of the heir of 
the empire mull not be diminifhed, by the reite¬ 
ration of men whom he has difmiffed in his dif- 
pleafure.” 

Favour for Dara had beftowed great attention and care on 
his father during his illnefs. He fat often, for 
whole nights, by his fide; and watched the very 
motion of his eye, to fupply him in all his wants. 
When the emperor was at the point of death, 
the prince dropt unfeigned tears; and he could 
not fupprefs his joy when the firft dawn of his 
father’s recovery appeared. But if Dara’s filial 
piety was great, the emperor’s gratitude was not 
lefs. He exhibited to his fon unbounded tefti- 
monies of his affeflion and regard. He raifed 
him to the honours of fixty thoufand horfe; and, 
in one day, gave him jewels to the value of one 
hundred thoufand pounds, twelve hundred thou¬ 
fand in fpecie, and an order upon certain reve¬ 
nues to the amount of three millions more. 
Three hundred Arabian horfes, with rich furni¬ 
tures, and a number of elephants were, at the 
fame time, beftowed on the prince by the lavilh 

band 
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hand of his father- C£ He who prefers the life a. i\ 
of an aged parent*” faid Shaw Jehan, to the 
throne of India* can never be fufficiently paid to 6 s\ 
for his filial piety-” ^—v —^ 

Though Data laid down the name of antho-who car^ 
rity at the recovery of his father* his influence f^hVmat 
was equal to aftual power. Soliman Sheko, his court, 
eldeft fon, was appointed to the command of ten 
thoufand horfe* to fupprefs fome difturbances in 
the province of Allahabad \ his fecond fon, Cip- 
per Shekd, was raifed to the government of Be- 
har; and Bahadur was fent as the deputy of the 
prince* to manage the affairs of the province. 

The Rana, Jeffwint Singh* who adhered to the 
filtered of Dara, was raifed to a higher degree of 
nobility* All means were ufed to attach the af- 
fe£tions of the grandees to the heir-apparent. 

JafEer Chan, known long for his abilities, was 
placed in the high office of vifier; Mohabet was 
fent to the government of Cabul, on account of 
his hatred to Aurungzebe; and the Rana, who 
had been faved from deftruction at the intercef* 
flon of Dara, was gratified with the rich and ex- 
tenfive province of Malava* 
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CHAP. VI. 


Caufe of the civil war-—Character of the Emperor’s 
/bus — Dara — Sttja — Aurungzebe — Mordd —Sw- 
ja takes the field—Defeated by Soiimdn the fan of 
Dara— Mordd rebels in Gazer at—AurungzSbe 
in the Decan—Marches to Bran,pour—Battle of 
the Ntrbidda—Preparations and objlmacy of Dara 
—Qppofes Aitrungzebe—Totally defeated near 
Agra — RefietUons. 
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SlIAW Jeh&n, after a reign of thirty years of 
profperity, found himfelf luddenly involved in 
trouble and misfortune. The ftorm had been 
long gathering: it was forefeen, but nothing 
could prevent it from falling. The emperor, 
with abilities for bufmefs, was addifled to plea- 
fure; and, though he was decifive in the prefent 
moment, he was improvident of the future. His 
affeftion for his fons was the fource of the cala¬ 
mities which {hook his empire. Pleafed with 
their promifing parts when young, he furniflied 
them with opportunities for exerting their talents 
in the cabinet, as well as in the field ; and when 
they became, by their own merit, objefts of pub¬ 
lic attention, it was dangerous, if not imprac¬ 
ticable, to reduce them into private flations. 

The 
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The unfetiled fyftem of fuccefiion to the crown a.d. 
had rouzed their ambition, and awakened their 
fears. They were to each other objects of terror, 106S. 
as well as of envy. They all looked forward 
with anxiety to the death of their father; and 
each faw in that gloomy point, either a throne or 
a grave. Their hopes and fears increafed with 
their growing age. They had provided them- 
felves againft the important event of his demife; 
and when he was feized with what was deemed a 
mortal difeafe, they broke forth at once from 
that fdent refpect, which their reverence for the 
perfon and authority of a parent had hitherto im- 
pofed on their minds. 

The means of ambition, which their refpeftive"Views of 
ranks in the empire had placed in the hands of 
each of the fons of Shaw jehan, were great; but 
their boldnefs to carry their fchemes into execu¬ 
tion was greater ft ill. High- fpiri ted and intre¬ 
pid, they wilhed for no object which their natu¬ 
ral courage-durft not attempt to obtain: they 
were born for enterprize, and though beyond 
meafure ambitious, they loved danger more than 
power. Each was pofiefled of armies and of 
treafures: and, being rivals in fame as well as in 
influence, they loft all affection for one another, in 
the more violent paffions of the mind. Dara, 
veiled with his claim of primogeniture, as well 
as with his father’s declaration in favour of his 
fucceflion, conftrued the ambition of his brothers 
into rebellion. Suja, in pofleflion of Bengal, 
was carried by his pride to the refolution of feiz- 
ing the whole empire: Aurungzebe covered his 
ambition with motives of religion ; and the vehe¬ 
ment Morad arrogated all to himfelf by his cou¬ 
rage. The figure which the brothers are to make 
in the fucceeding fcenes, feems to demand a de¬ 
lineation of their refpe&ive chara&ers. 

Z 2 
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A. V the eldeft ion of Shaw Jehan, was polite 

nf*; in his converfation, affable, open and free. He 
106S, was eafy of accels, acute in obfervation, learned, 
^ witty and graceful in all his-actions. He pryed 
eh™** not into the fecrets of others; and he had no 
fecret himfelf, but what he difdained to hide. 
He came fairly upon mankind ; he concealed no¬ 
thing from them, and he expected that faith 
which he freely gavep Active, lively* and full 
of fire, he was perfonally brave; and he forgot 
misfortune in the vehemence of his mind ; which, 
neglecting pafl evils, looked forward to future 
good- 1 hough elevated with fuceefs, he never 
was dejeCted by bad fortune; and though no be¬ 
liever in a particular providence, he met with all 
the incidents of life as if they had been immove- 
abiy determined by late* In his public charac¬ 
ter, he was fo me times moroie, frequently haugh¬ 
ty^ always obitmate, and full of pride. Self- 
i efficient^ in his opinions, he fcarce could hear 
auvice with patience; and all he required of his 
iriends was implicit obedience to his commands. 
But, with this appearance of ill-nature, he was 
in his difpoiiiiqn humane and kind ; for though 
lie was often paHionate, his rage was cot detrac¬ 
tive; and it puffed fuddenly away without leaving 
a trace of malice behind. In his private charac- 
ter JJara was, in every refpedt, unexceptionable* 
ne was an indulgent parent, a faithful hufband, 
a dutiful fon, YVben he returned at night to his 
family, the darknels which had covered his brow, 
throughout the day, was difpelled ; his counte¬ 
nance was lightened up with joy, and his whole 
converfation difplayed a peculiar ferenky and be¬ 
nevolence of diipofinon. Though no enemy, 
rom principle, to pleafure, he was naturally vir- 
tuoiiSj^arsd he filled up his leifure time with 
y, mLead of thofe enervating indulgences, 

which 
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which render the princes of the Eaft effemi- A.D. 
nate. 

Suja was humane in his dtfpofition, averfe to loss', 
cruelty, an enemy to oppreffion. In the esecu- 
tion of jullice, he had no refpeft of perfons but Of.Siga. 
when the natural tendernefs of his difpofition gave 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate. Though 
honeft, like his brother Dara, he was not fo open 
and free. He never told a falfehood; but he did 
not always tell the whole of the truth. He was more 
tranquil, more clofe and referved than Dara ; and 
he was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and 
that management which is neceffary to direct the 
various paffions of men -to one point. He was 
generous to his friends; he did not difdain to 
hear their advice, though he, for the moft part, 
followed his own judgment of things. He was 
fond of pomp and magnificence; and much addicted 
to the pleasures of the ha ram. Graceful and 
aftive in his own perfon, beloved in women that 
complete fymmetry of limbs which rendered 
himfelf the favourite of the fex; and he fpared 
no expence in filling his feraglio with ladies re¬ 
markable for their beauty and accampli/bments, 

In their fociety he fpent too much of his lime; 
but the warmth of his conftitution did not make 
him negleft the neceffary affairs of life. During 
his long government of Bengal, he won the af¬ 
fections of the people by the foftnefs of his man¬ 
ners, and his cxaCt and rigorous execution of j of¬ 
fice ; and the country flourifbed in commerce 
and agriculture, under the protection which he 
invariably gave to induilry. In battle he was 
brave; nor was he deffitute of the talents neceffa¬ 
ry for a general; and we mu ft attribute his 
misfortunes in the field to the effeminacy of his 
troops, more than to his own want of conduct; 

The 
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The character of Aurungzebe differed in every 
refpeft from thofe of his elder brothers. Defti- 
tote of that graceful appearance of perfon which 
rendered them popular as foon as feen, he ac¬ 
quired, by addrefs, that influence over mankind, 
which nature had on them bellowed. In difpofl- 
tion ferious and melancholy, he eftablifhed an 
opinion of the folidity of his under flan ding, even 
among thofe who had no opportunity of being 
acquainted with his great talents* Pliant and 
accommodating in his manner, he gained man¬ 
kind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt up 
his behaviour in fuch plaulibility, that they attribut¬ 
ed his attention to their own merit, more than to 
his defigns. His common con ver far ion turned 
always on trifles* In affairs of moment he was re- 
ferved, crafty, and full of diffimulation. Reli¬ 
gion, the great engine of political impoftors, he 
profeffed in all its feverity. With it he deceived 
the weak, and awed into a kind of reverence for his 
perfon, the greateft enemies of his power. Though 
not remarkable for humanity, he did not natural¬ 
ly delight in blood ; but ambition was his darling 
paffion, and before it vanifhed all the fofter feelings 
of the foul. Fear, which renders other tyrants 
cruel, had no place in his breaft ; but that pro¬ 
vident caution, which wifbes to (hut up every ac- 
cefs to danger, made him carelefs about the lives 
of his rivals. He had a particular talent for 
kindling diflenfions among thofe who oppofed his 
defjgns; and his art and cunning were more de- 
ftruftive to his enemies than his fword. 

Morad, the youngeff fan of Shaw Jehan, was 
by confutation lively and full of fire. With too 
much levity lor bufinefs, he gave up his time to 
mirth, action and amufement. He delighted in 
the chace; he was more fond of battle than of 
\var* In riding, in bending the bow, in throwing 

the 
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the lance, he met with few that could equal him 
in the armies which he commanded ; and he was 
more defirous of carrying the palm in the manly 
exercifes of the field, than in the intrigues of the 
cabinet. He defpifed all cabals: he gloried in 
keeping nothing fecret. He thought it beneath 
his dignity to command mankind by art; and he 
openly profeffed, that he difdained to owe diftinc- 
tioh to anything but the fword. tc To poffefs a 
throne by the will of a parent, to owe it to birth,” 
faid Morad, “ is unworthy of a great prince; 
and had not my brother fupported his pretenfions 
to the crown by arms, I would difdain to wear 
it.” In battle his foul was a ftranger to fear; 
he was even an enthufiaft in his love of danger, 
and flaughter was his favourite pa ft i me. In peace 
he was mild, though proud, liberal, affable and 
humane. But his very virtues were weaknefs; 
and his fate furniflies a melancholy proof, that 
an open generofity of fpirit is never a match for 
hypocrify and deceit. His fplendid qualities, 
however, rendered him popular in the army; 
and Aurungzebe, notwith[landing his fuperiority 
of parts, owed, at laft, his fuccefs over Morad, 
as much, at leaft to accident as to his known ta¬ 
lents. Such were the illuftrious competitors for 
the throne of their father. 

Suja, who had poffeffed the government of Ben¬ 
gal for many years, was the firft who appeared 
in the field, upon receiving intelligence of the 
dangerous illnefs of Shaw Jehan. He excufed 
his meafures by the violence of Dara. He was 
informed, that he had nothing to expeft from 
his brother fhould he poffefs the throne, but im~ 
prifonment, or even death ; and he affirmed, that 
neceflity had rendered rebellion lawful. The re¬ 
sources which Suja poffeffed, promifed fuccefs 
to his enterprife. He had accumulated treafure, 

and 
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A. n. and levied an army; and, though his agent at 
Hig S court tranfmitted to him accounts of his father’s 
1068. recovery, he afFefted not to credit the intelligence. 
k When he pitched his tent in the field, he iffued 
out a manjfefto, which bore that Shaw Jehan 
was dead ; and that there were violent fufpicions 
of Dara’s being acceffary to his death. Though 
he received letters from the hands of his father, 
announcing bis recovery, he alledged that they 
were a forgery by Dara to amufe him, and to 
divert him from his intentions of revenging the 
death of the emperor on rhe parricide. The ene¬ 
mies of Dara contributed by their letters to make 
Suja perfift in his refolution. 

oppofed Dara had the earlieft intelligence of the defigns 
man She- bis brother ; and he made the neceffary prepa- 
k®. rations again 11 him. His fon So lint an, had march¬ 
ed with ten thoufand horfe, to quell Tome difturb- 
ances in the province of Allahabad. Dara order¬ 
ed a reinforcement to fall down the Jumna, and 
to join Solirmn, Raja Joy Singh and Debere 
Chan commanded the detachment, and they had 
pofitive inftructions, after joining the prince, to 
flop the progrefs of Suja to the capital with the 
iword. The emperor, however, repented of or¬ 
ders procured from him by the violence of Dara. 
He was averfe to a civil war ; and he fent fecret 
directions to Joy Singh to endeavour to induce 
Suja to return to his government of Bengal. Thefe 
directions were fcaree difpatched to the Raja, when 
advices arrived at court that the prince Morad, 
who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, 
was proclaimed emperor by the army ; that the 
receiver-general of'the Imperial revenues, in op- 
pofing the ufurpation, had been flam in battle; 
and that Morad, having negociated a confidera- 
-ble loan with the bankers of Ahmedabad, had 
joined money in his own name. 


The 
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The intelligence of this fecond rebellion flatten¬ 
ed Suja in his meafures. He wifhed to be the 
firft of the competitors who ttiould arrive at the 
capital ; and he therefore moved his camp to 
Benaris. When he was btify in conltrucling a 
bridge of boats for crofiing the Ganges, Soliman 
.appeared in fight on the oppofite fhore with his 
army. A negociation was fet on foot with Suja 
by joy Singh ; and it was at laft agreed, that the 
prince Ihould return to his government and dif- 
band his army. The a&ive fpiritof Soliman did 
not relifh this precarious pacification. Joy Singh, 
without his participation, had fettled the terms 
with Suja; and he did not think himfelf bound 
by a truce, in which he had no hand. He chang¬ 
ed his ground, and moved a few miles up the 
Ganges. The river, by an extraordinary drought, 
was remarkably low, Soliman, to the aftonifh- 
ment of every body, difcovered a ford by which 
ihe cavalry could pul's. The circumftance was too 
favourable to the inclinations of the prince, not to 
be turned to immediate advantage. In the night 
he forded tbe'river ; and when day-light appeared, 
fell fuddenly on Suja’s camp. 

Suja, who conlidered the Ganges as an infupe- 
rable barrier, permitted himfelf to be completely 
furprized. The flrouts of the army, and the clafhing 
of fwords firft rotized him from fleep. He ftarted 
from his bed, feized his arms, ruflred forth and 
mounted his horfe. When he looked round him, 
he beheld nothing but confufion and terror, flaugh- 
tcr and flight. His voice was not heard in the 
tumult; and if heard, it was not obeyed. The 
crowd around him was groat; but his army was 
too much agitated by fear to be reduced to any 
form. As no man could truft to another, each 
endeavoured to provide for his own fafety by 
The flaughter of thofe who flood, re¬ 
tarded 
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a. n. tarded the enemy in their purfuit of the fugitives, 
Suja, with fome of his officers, fought with 
iota' courage ; but they were driven into the river ; 

'-» / and the prince with great difficulty made his efcape 

in a canoe, and fell down the flream without 
flopping, till he reached Mongeer. Solitnan, af¬ 
ter his victory, marched into Bengal, and be- 
fieged Suja in the fort of Mongeer. But we mu ft 
turn our attention to another quarter of the em¬ 
pire. 

£be'h S " Atirungzebe, as has been already related, 
of hi* returned to Brampour after having finiflied 
the war in Tellingana. He did not continue 
long in that city. He took up his refidence in a 
town in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, which 
he had rebuilt, and called after his own name 
Aurungabad. In this place he received the firft 
news of his father’s illnefs 5 but three months 
elapfcd hefore he heard any further intelligence 
from court. Dara, who was refolved to eftablifh 
himfelf firmly on the throne in cafe of the demife 
of his father, had placed guards on all the ferries 
and highways; at the fame time ifTtung orders to 
ail the officers of the cuftoms, and the commanders 
of di ft rifts, to flop all letters and travellers. 
’Ihele circutnfiances induced Aurungzebe to be¬ 
lieve that his father was dead ; and he began to 
levy forces for his own fecurity. In the midfl 
of his preparations, letters were received from 
Morad, who commanded in Guzerat. That 
prince informed Aurungzebe that Dara had ufurp- 
ed the throne, and was taking meafures for cutting 
ofl his brothers. He therefore propofed that they 
fhould join in their own defence. Aurungzebe 
embraced Morad’s propofal with joy. He knew 
his own fu peri or abilities, which were mote than 
a match for the open valour of Morad; -and he 
hoped, that if by his afliftance he could defeat 
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Dara, his own way to the throne would be paved, a. n 
A negociation with Morad was opened, and the 'M* 
preparations for war continued. , 1 ^- 

Jurnla, who had been difmifled from the office'-^ 
of vifier by l)ara, arrived In the mean time from Gains 
Agra in the Decan. * Shaw Jehan having difap- OTW 
proved of that lord’s being turned out of his de¬ 
partment, endeavoured to gratify him in fome other 
way ; and had, for that purpofe, given him the 
command of a confiderable body of troops, to 
reduce fome places which ftill held out in the 
lately conquered provinces. Dara, who was jea¬ 
lous of Jumla’s known attachment to Aurung- 
zebe, kept his family in the-capital 2s the boftages 
cf his faith. Jumla, pitching his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad, was informed of 
Aurungzebe’s preparations for war. He fent him 
a meflage, informing him that the emperor was 
recovered, and had refumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment. The prince, aflonifhed at the coldnefs of 
Jumla, fent to demand a conference: but that 
lord, fearing the fpies of Dara who were difperfed 
over the camp, refufed to wait upon a man, who 
was arming againft his fovereign. 

Aurungz^be penetrated into the eaufe of this .WU 
caurious conduct. He knew that he was attached 
to his inter eft ; and that it was only the fear of 
Dara’s refentment againfl his family, prevented 
him from joining with alacrity in his own views. 

He therefore had recourfe to art. Mahommed 
Mauzim, the fecond fon of Aurungzebe, was a 
great favourite with jumla. That prince was 
lent to vifit him with proper inflruftions from his 
father. Mauzim, who was then about feventeen 
years of age, poflefled a part of Aurungzebe’s 
addrefs. He waited upon Jumla in his tent, 
without any previous notice, and was received 
with great kindnefs and diftihtlion. When night 
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A. D. was coming on, Jumla put the prince in mind of 
Hi*’ the time; and Mauzim told him, that having 
irfis. waited upon him without either the permiflion or 
*“■ v ^ knowledge of his father, he was afraid of return¬ 
ing without the culiomary honour of being at¬ 
tended by the perfon to whbm he had paid the 
vifit. Jumia, who was alhamcd of being defec¬ 
tive in point of politenefs, agreed to accompany 
Mauzim home. When they came to the prince’s 
apartment, Jumla fignified his intention of re¬ 
turning ; he was, however, perfuaded to enter. 

• Mauzim retired, and his father appeared. He 
earnelHy infilled, that Jumla, with the army under 
his command, fhould join in his defigns upon the 
throne. That lord excufed himfelf, on account 
of his family, who were in the hands of Dara. 
It was at length agreed, that the perfon of Jumla 
fhould be feized ; and an order ifi'ued for confif- 
cating all his effects. This expedient fecured him 
the refentment of both parties ; and a door 
of reconciliation was left open, which ever fide 
iheuld prevail. The troops, foon after the impri- 
fonmeru of their general, joined the ftandard of 
Aurungzebe. 

Marcus On the fixteenth of February, 1 6 =,8, Aurung- 
i Iw^itbaU* 2/ ““ e marched from Atirungabad with twelve thou- 
fand horfe ; leaving his fecond fon Mauzim with 
a lufficient force for the protection of the 
Decan, from whence he intended to derive his 
fuppiies for the war. Nijabut Chan, defeended in 
a direCt line from Timur, commanded his van¬ 
guard, and took the route of Brampour. He 
himfelf followed with the main body, and arrived 
on the firfi of March at that place. He remained 
at Brampour near a month, for an anfwer to the 
difpatches which he had fent to Guzerat to his 
brother. His propolals to that piince were fo 
obvioufly hypocritical, that only the open fpirit of 

Mo rad, 


Morad, who, being full ofhonefty himfelf,fufpe£ted a. n. 
no guile in others, could be for a moment deceived. 

He profeffed in his letters, that he had always miss, 
been his affeftinnate friend ; that Dara, from his v —• J 
natural weaknefs, wasincapable of holding the reins 
of government, befides that he was from princi¬ 
ple indifferent about all religion; that Suja, with 
abilities little fuperior to Dara, was a heretic, 
and by confequence unworthy of the crown. 

“ As for me,” continues Aurungzebe, “ I have 
long fince dedicated myfelf to the J’ervice of God.. 

1 defire only for that fafety and tranquillity which 
fuits the fervency of my devotion. But I will, 
with my poor abilities, aflifi: Morad to take poflef- 
fion of a fceptre, which the united withes of the 
people of Hindoftan have already placed in his 
hand. Morad may then think of his faithful 
Aurungzebe, and affign him a quiet retreat, for 
palling the remainder of his life in the auflerities 
of religion.” 

Morad, who, with his fplendid qualities, was His ma- 
Mf conceited and vain, afcribed Aurungzebe’s "fowl'd 
moderation to his own fuperior merit. He wrote 
back to his brother, that he was ready to join 
him with all his forces; and, for that purpofe, 
was preparing to march from Ahmedabad. On 
the twenty-fecond of March, Aurungzebe having 
received the difpatches of Morad, left the city of 
Brampour, and took the route of Ugein, where 
the brothers had preconcerted to join their forces. 
Arriving on the banks of the Nirbidda, he was 
informed that the Maraja, Jeffwint Singh, had, 
on the part of Dara, taken pofl'efiion of Ugein, 
with feventy thoufand horfe. He was beyond 
meafure aftonifiied, that the enemy had not fent 
a part of his army to guard the paflage of the 
river, which might have ftcpt his progrefs. He, 
h jwet ;r, with his fmali force durft not crofs it; 
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A n and he encamped on the oppofite banks in arm* 

Hi?, ous expectation of the arrival of Morad. 

10cs The Maraja, inftead of attacking Aurungzebe 

a force that promifed a certain victory, 
C T W when he had advanced within ten miles of the 
bidds. ]r rebels, took pofTeffiou of a woody hill, on the 
top of which there was an extenfive plain. In 
this place he intrenched his army ; and contented 
himfdf with detaching flying fquadrons to awe 
the enemy from eroding the river. The conduct 
of the Maraja, who was perfonally brave, pro¬ 
ceeded in a great meaihre from his pride and ar¬ 
rogance, He was heard to fay. That he waited 
for the junction of the brothers, that he might 
in one day triumph over two Imperial princes, 
Aurungzebe owed his fafety to this unaccount¬ 
able folly. His (mall army, when he arrived on 
the banks of the Nirbidda, was fo much fatigued 
with the march, and fpent with the exceflive heat 
of the weather, that he might be routed by an 
inconfldurable force, 

M^ad b? ^ f euf days after Aurungzebe's arrival at the 
Nirbidda, the van.of Morad’s army entered his 
camp. When they were fir ft feen, on a rifmg 
ground near the army of Aurungzebe, the ene¬ 
my ftruck ins tents, and advanced toward the 
banks of the river, Aurungzebe difpatcbed a 
meffenger haften Morad, who was ft ill about 
fifteen miles diftant. He bimfelf, in the mean 
time, refolved to take the prefent opportunity to 
pafs the river, which by the late extreme drought 
had become fordable. He placed, therefore; his 
artillery, which was worked by fome Frenchmen 
in his fervice, on a rifing ground, and entered 
the river in columns, under his own fire. The 
Maraja, trufting to the height of the banks and 
his advanced-guard, who were already engaged 
with the enemy, contented himfelf with drawing 

up 
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up his army in order of battle at a diftance. Au- a n, 
rungzebe, having forced the padage of the river, '^8. 
encamped on its bank; and the next day he was 10 &8. 
joined by Morad, who had left his army on theirs—<— 
march. The brothers, after a long conference, 
refolved to attack the enemy by the dawn of the 
morning-, -whilft orders were fent to the forces 
of Morad, who were not yet arrived, to hold 
themTelves in readinefs for aft ion. 

The Maraja, by his fccuts, being apprifed of 
the motions of the rebels, was ready to receive Maraja. 
them. He drew up, before day-light, his army 
in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate 
his difpofitions afterwards to the appearance of the 
enemy’s line. He accordingly began the aftion 
■with the Mogul cavalry, but thefe were foon re- 
pulfed by the veteran troops of Aurungzebe. 

The Maraja, who forefaw the difcomfiture of the 
Moguls, fhewed behind them the front of thirty 
thoufand of his native troops the Rajaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzebe, upon 
feeing this formidable body, drew back from the 
purfuit, and reftored his line. The Maraja ad¬ 
vanced with impetuofity, and the prince met him 
half-way. The Ihock was extremely violent; 
and the rebels were on the point of giving way, 
when Morad, with his troops, juft arrived on 
the field, attacked the enemy in flank. The vic¬ 
tory was fnatched from the hands of the Rajaputs: 
their prince dif'dained to fly. The wings were 
broken and ruined ; but the centre, animated by 
the prefence of their prince, flood its ground. 
Slaughter and danger increafed every moment. 

Morad was irrefiftible on the right flank; and 
Aurungzebe, who had been on the point of re¬ 
treating, advanced again to the charge. The 
Rajaputs behaved with their ufual bravery; but 
they were furrounded on all fides. The aftion 

became 
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A. n. became mixed and undiftinguilhed. Friends were’ 
iniftaken for foes, and foes for friends. Uncer- 
i'ciss. tainty would have fufpended the fword, but fear 
'— -i made it fall every where. About the letting of 
the fun, the field, covered with ten thoufand dead 
bodies on the fide of the enemy, was left to Au- 
rungzebe and Morad. The Maraja, after the 
battle was over, drove his chariot, by way of bra¬ 
vado, quite round the army of the victors; and 
when it was propofed to Aurungzebe that a party 
fhould be detached itt purfuit of that prince,- 
“ No,” he replied, “ let the wounded boar have 
time to fly.” 

Mafciifne The bad fuccefs of the Maraja proceeded not 
f^dre from his own folly, than from the addrefs 
rajj’s wife, of Aurungzebe. That prince had his emiffaries 
in the Imperial .camp, who infinuated to the rigid 
Mahommedans, that fhould the Maraja prevail, 
their religion would be at an end in India. The 
Moguls accordingly made but a faint refiftance ; 
and the whole weight of the a&ion fell upon the 
HajaputS. The Maraja, after his defeat, was 
a foamed to appear at court. He retreated to his 
own country ; but his wife, a woman of a mafeu- 
line fpirit, difdained to receive a hulband not co¬ 
vered with victory. She fhut the gates of her 
caille againfl him. He in vain remonftrated, that, 
though unfuccefsful, he had fought with the brave¬ 
ry ol his anceltors, as appeared from the num¬ 
ber of the flain. “ The flain,” faid Ihe, “ have 
left Jeffwint without an excufe. To be defeated 
is no new thing among the Marajas, but to fur- 
vive a defeat is new. Defcended from their blood, 
adopted by marriage into their houfe, they left 
their glory in the hands of Jelfwint, and he has 
tarnilhed it with flight. To be the meffenger of 
the ruin of his armies, to flhowto the world that 
he fears death more than difgrace, is now become 
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the employment of my hulband. But I have no a. d. 
hufband. It is an impoftor that knocks at our 
gates. Jeffwint is no more. The blood of kings iM. 
could not furvive his iofs of fame. Prepare the '—*—> 
funeral pile! I will join in death my departed 
lord,” To fuch a pitch of enthufiafm had this 
woman carried her ideas of valour. She herfelf 
was the daughter of the late Rana, and Jelfwint 
was of the fame family. He, however, prevailed 
upon her to open the gate of the caftle, by pro- 
mifing that he would levy a new army, and reco¬ 
ver from Aurungzebe the glory which he had loft 
to that prince. 

The princes, after their viftoryover the Mara- Aiirung- 
ja, entered Ugein in triumph. Morad, who rr ~ 
loved battle as a paltime, was unwilling to flop in Ugein. 
that city ; but Aurungzebe convinced him that it 
was neceflary to refrefh the troops for a few days, 
after the fatigues of a long march, and the toils 
of anobftinateadtion. Heatthefame time informed 
him, that time fhould be given to their victory to 
work upon the fears of the enemy. “ Befides,” faid 
Aurungzebe, there are thirty thoufand men in 
the army of Dara, whom I intend to gain over 
to my intereft before we fliall again engage.” The 
true caufe of this delay was a want of information 
of the real ft atc of the court of Agra. If Dara 
was the fovereign, Aurungzebe had no doubt of 
carrying all before him, on account of the un¬ 
popularity of that prince among the nob^ity ; 
but if the reins of government had reverted into 
the hands of Shaw Jehan, who was, in a manner, 
adored both by the army and the people, he was 
fure that even his own troops would defert him in 
a day of battle. He had fent privately expreffes 
to his friends at Agra, and he waited for their 
return. 

Vol. Ill, A a 
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A. I). The news of the battle near the Nirbidda ar- 
V?? ? " rived, in the mean time, at court. Dara was en- 
106%, raged at the Moguls, from whofe cowardice or 
perfidy the rebels derived their fuccefs. The em* 
Perp-er ty peror himfelf was perplexed beyond meafure, 
f He was fenfible of the determined refolution of 

his rebel fons : he dreaded the violence of Dara; 
He faw nothing but misfortune before him, and 
feme dreadful calamity hanging over himfelf and 
his family. The eager preparations of Dara for 
another battle, alarmed him as much as the ap- 
proach of the rebels. A victory would make 
Dara mailer of the empire : a defeat would throw 
himJelf into the hands of thofe whom he oppofed. 
His mind flew from one refolution to another, and 
he could fix on none. The profpedt was gloomy 
before him ; and feeing no point on which he 
could reft his hopes, he left all to chance. 

Dara, with the natural activity and vehemence 
of his temper, prepared, with redoubled vigour, 
for the field. He paffed like a flame through the 
capital, and kindled thou funds into an eagernefs 
equal to his own. When the firft news of the 
defeat of the Maraja came to court. Data fent 
an exprefs to his fon Soli man, who befieged 
Suja in Mongeer. He defired him to make the 
bell terms w r bich the urgency of the times would 
admit with Suja, and to return to Agra by forced 
marches. A negodation was opened accordingly 
withal he befieged prince* His neceflities made 
him Men, with eagernefs, to a treaty. Soliman, 
in the name of the emperor, rein (fated him in 
the government of Bengal, after having exafted 
from him a folemn promife of taking no farther 
part in the war. He himfelf marched, night and 
day, to reinforce his father ; and had he arrived 
in time, Aurungzebe might have given his hopes 
to the wind, Soliman was then in the twenty- 

fixth 
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fixth year of his age ; graceful in his perfon, and 
vigorous in his mind* Nature feemed to have 
formed him for war. He was brave in aftion, 
fedate, and pofle fling blmfelf in the greateft dan¬ 
gers* He was generous in his difpofirion, liberal 
in his fentimems, pleafing to his friends, humane 
to h s enemies* He pofTeffed the fire and warmth 
of Dara without his wevikueffes; the prudence of 
Aurungzebe without his’ meannels and Jeceir* 

The Imperial army, in the mean time, marched who 
out of Agra under the conduct of Dara* The 
emperor became more and more perplexed, as 
matters approached to a decifion. He knew 
that the nobles loved not Dara : he knew that the 
bell troops were abfent with Soliman* One ex¬ 
pedient only remained, and thar, if followed, 
would have infured fuccefs. He ordered the Im¬ 
perial tent to be pitched without the walls ; de¬ 
claring, that he would take the field in perfon 
againft the rebels* His friends faw an end to his 
troubles in this refolution* His own army to a 
man would die in defence of his power ; and 
even the troops of Aurungzebe and Morad had 
openly declared, that they would not draw their 
fwords againft Shaw jeham The infatuation of 
Dara prevented his father's defigns* He had 
recourle to iutreaty, and when that failed, to 
commands* The emperor, whofe intellefts had 
been in fome meafure impaired by his illnefs, 
was, at ftrft, Shocked at the obftinacy of^Dara* 

That prince, whofe filial piety was even greater 
than his ambition, waited upon his father* He 
threw himfelt at his feet, and earnestly requefted 
that he would not endanger his health by taking 
the field ; as, upon his life, the profperity of the 
empire depended, in days of fo much trouble* 

The emperor, having yielded to the in treaties of Charge gU 
Dara conjured him* though bent on war, to avoid hk fameZ 
A a s coming 
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coming to aftiori till the arrival of his fon. The 
malignity of his fate prevailed alfo over this 
advice. He faid not a word to his father ; but 
his countenance ex prefled chagrin and difcontent. 
“ Then go, my fon/* faid Shaw Jehan, " but re¬ 
turn not without viftory to me. Misfortune feems 
to darken the latter days of your father; add not to 
his grief by prefen ting yourfelf before him in 
your diftrefs, left he .may be induced to -fay. 
That prudence, as well as fortune, were wanting 
to Dara.” l'he prince had fcarce parted with his 
father, when news arrived of the march of the 
rebels from the city of Ugein. Dara placed 
himfelf at the head of the army, which confifted 
of one hundred thoufand horfe, with a thoufand 
pieces of cannon. He advanced haftily to the 
banks of the river Chunbul, which is twenty miles 
from Agra. A ridge of mountains, which extend 
themfelves to Guzerat, advance into the plain 
country, along the Chunbul, to within twenty- 
five miles of the river Jumna ; and this pafs Da¬ 
ra occupied with flrong lines, ftrengthened by 
redoubts, which were mounted with artillery. 

Dara had not long remained behind his lines, 
when the princes, on the firft of June, appeared 
on the oppofite bank of the Chunbul, and pitched 
their camp within fight of the Imperial army. 
Aurungzebe reconnoitred the fituation of the ene¬ 
my, but he was not to be forced. Ilis army con¬ 
fided not ol forty thoufand men ; and they were 
fatigued with the heat of the weather and the 
length of their march. But there was no time 
to be loft. Soliman, covered with laurels, was 
approaching fait with the flower of the Imperial 
army, to fupport his father’s caufe. No hopes 
prefen ted themfelves to Aurungzebe; and he be¬ 
came, of a fudden, fullen, melancholy, and per¬ 
plexed. i o retreat was ruin : to advance deftruc- 
tion. He was 'loft in fufpence. Morad, with 

his 
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his ufual love of arduous undertakings, was for a. n. 
forcing the lines; but a letter from Shaifta, the 'M- 

fon of Afiph Jah, and who was third in com- ^g*. 

mand in the Imperial army, broke olf that mea- 
fure, by prefenting a better to the brothers. 

This treacherous lord informed Aurungzebe, that 
to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 
only means left him was to leave his camp Hand¬ 
ing to amufe Dara, and to march through the 
hills by a bye-road, which two chiefs, who were 
direded to attend him in the evening, would 
point out. The princes clofed with the propofal.' 

The guides joined them in the evening, and they 
decamped with the greateH filence, leaving their 
tents, baggage, and artillery under a ftrong 
guard, who were to amufe the enemy. The army 
moved about thirty miles that night; and the 
next day they were difcovered by the fcouts of Dara’s or- 
Dara, in full march toward Agra. tte June" 

Dara decamped from his lines with precipitation, s- ’ 
leaving the greater part of his cannon behind him. 

By a forced march he pulhed between the enemy 
and the capital; and on the fourth of June, he 
prefented himfelf before the rebels. On the 
morning of the fifth, the prince ordered the army 
to be formed in order of battle. Ruftum Chan, 
an experienced general from Tartary, marlhalled 
the field. The artillery was placed in the front, 
joined together with chains to prevent thepalfage 
of the cavalry of the enemy. Behind the artille¬ 
ry flood a number of camels, mounted with final 1 
fwivels, which the riders of each camel, without 
lighting, could charge and difcharge with eafe. 

In the rear were drawn up the mufqueteers in 
three lines j and the two wings were formed of 
the cavalry, armed with bows and arrows toge¬ 
ther with labres. One third of the cavalry form¬ 
ed the referee behind the lines. Dara placed 
himfelf in the center, mounted on a lofty elephant, 

from 
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from which he could command a view of the 
field. The treacherous Shailta took the com¬ 
mand of the right wing; and that of the left was 
deltined by Dara for Rufium. That officer, who 
was acknowledged the moll; experienced com¬ 
mander in Hindoilan, was attually at the head of 
the army. He bore the com million of captain- 
general, and all orders were iffued by him. He 
reprefented to Dara, before the aition commenced^ 
that he intended to place himfelf at the head of 
the referve in the rear, where he might direct 
tfie movements of the field, and iflue out his or¬ 
ders as the circumftapces of affairs might require. 
* c JVIy port,” laid Dara, " is in the front of bat¬ 
tle; and 1 exped that ah my friends lhall partake 
of my danger, if they wilh to ffiare the glory 
which I hope to obtain.” The generous and in¬ 
trepid fpirit of Rufium was offended at this reflec¬ 
tion. He anfwered with a Item countenance and 
a determined tone of voice, “ The front of 
battle has been always my poll, though I never 
contended for an empire; .and if I wiffied to 
change it to-day, it was from an anxiety for the 
foitune of Dara.” ihe prince was ftruck with 
the impropriety of his own conduct. He endea¬ 
voured to perluade Ruftum to remain at the head 
of the referve ; but he went beyond hearing, and 
placed himfelf in the front of the left wing. 

Aurungzebe, on the other hand, having mar- 
fhalled his army into order of battle, requeued of 
Morocl to take the command of the center. He 
committed the left wing to his fon Mahommed, 
and he placed himfelf on the right. Morad was 
altoniflied, and pica fed at the eafe with which 
Aurungzebe affigned to him the poll of honour. 
But the crafty prince had two reafons for his con¬ 
duit. ^ Moiad was haughty, he had affumed the 
Imperial titles, and though, out of a pretended 
con.plaifance to his father, he had laid them 

down. 
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down, he looked forward with undeviating ar¬ 
dour to the throne. It was not the bufinefs of A ^. f) - 
Aurungzebe to offend him at this critical junc- * H f K ‘ 
ture. But his other reafon was equally prudent. 

Ruftum commanded the left wing of the enemy; '-"'v—-' 
and he was the moft renowned general of the 
times. He had paffed many years in the fervice 
of the Tartars and Perfians, being bred up to the 
field from his youth, in which he had a!moll emi¬ 
nently diftinguifhed himfelf. He had been prefent 
in one hundred general actions ; he was habitu¬ 
ated to danger, and perfect mafter of his own 
mind in the moft defperate fituations. Aurung¬ 
zebe therefore could not truft the experience of 
Ruftum, againlt the conduct.of any but his own. 

Both lines began now to move front wing to The battle 
wing; and the artillery opened on both lides. b:: s ills ' 
Ruftum advanced, on the left, with a hafty pace, 
directing the march of his troops by the motion 
of his fword. Aurungzebe ordered a part of his 
artillery to point toward Ruftum ; and that ge¬ 
neral received a cannon-ball in his breaft, when 
he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 

The whole wing ftopt at the fall of Ruftum: but 
Sitterfal, one of the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at 
the head of five thoufand horfe, fell in, fword in 
hand, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, 
who commanded under the prince, oppofed the 
Rajaputs with great bravery, A fliarp conflict 
enfued ; and the Rajaputs began to file off, when 
their leader engaged perfonally with Shaw Mahom¬ 
med. The Rajaputs ftrove to cover their chief, 
but in vain; he was cut down by the iabre of 
Mahommed. The whole wing fell into diforder, 
but did not fly; and a promifcuous flaughter co¬ 
vered the field with dead. 

Dara, mounted cn his elephant, in the mean 
time advanced with the centre. He was obferved 

by 
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a. n. by bis army to look over all the line, and they 
Hi 5 ®; gathered courage from his intrepid demeanor. A 
1068. part of the enemy’s artillery was oppofed to the 

'-v ' very point where Dara advanced. A heavy fire 

was kept up, and his fquadron fell into a kind of 
diforder ; but when he waved his hand for them 
to advance, they refumed their ranks, and follow¬ 
ed him with ardour. Before he could come to 
blows with the enemy, a fecond volley occafioned 
a fecond diforder. He however flood up on his 
elephant, and, without any change in his coun¬ 
tenance, called out with a loud voice to advance 
with fpeed. He himfelf, in the mean time, fell 
in with the firfl line of Morad. He rufhed 
through with his elephant, and opened a way for 
his horfe, who, preffing into the heart of the 
enemy, commenced a great flaughter. 

^ The whole centre under Morad was broken, 
and the prince himfelf was covered with wounds. 
He endeavoured to lead his troops again to the 
charge; but they were deaf to his commands. 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the 
thickefl of the enemy; being determined to fall 
with his fortune, or, by a brave example, to re¬ 
animate his Eying troops with hopes of recovering 
the day. His boldnefs was attended with fuccefs. 
His fquadron feeing the enemy furrounding their 
prince, were afhamed of their terror, and poured 
around him. Arib Dafs, an Indian chief, thrice 
ftrove to reach Morad with his fword ; but he 
did not fucceed, on account of the height of the 
elephant. He, however, cut the pillars which 
iupported the roof of the Amari orcaflle, which 
falling upon the prince, incumbered him in fuch 
a manner, that he could not defend himfelf. He 
however difengaged himfelf, and dealt death with 
his arrows on every fide. In the mean time 
Mahommed, the fon of Aurungzebe, was fent by 

his 
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his father’s orders from the left to the affifiance a. n. 
of Morad. He came up when the prince was in 
the greateft danger. Frefh fpirit was given to ,068. 
the troops of Morad, and Dara received a check. '— i —- 

The battle now raged with redoubled fury. Dara, fc? 
The elephant of Morad, rendered outrageous by 
wounds, rufhed forward through the columns of 
the enemy. Mahommed, afhamed of being left 
behind, followed hitn with great ardour. Dara 
did not retreat. He gave his orders with appa¬ 
rent compofure. But a cannon-ball having taken 
off the head of his fofter-brother, who fat with 
him on the elephant, he was almoll blinded with 
the blood. A rocket, at the fame time, palling 
by his ear, finged his turban ; a fecond followed, 
and having fluck in the front of the Amari, burft, 
and broke it all to pieces. His colour was feen 
then to change. The lord who drove the elephant 
obferved an alteration in the prince; and, whe¬ 
ther through perfonal fear, or for the fafety of 
his mafler, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. 

Dara reprimanded him with feverity; but the 
mifchief was already done. Mis fquadrons faw 
the retreat of the prince; and their fpirit flag¬ 
ged. He however ordered the driver to turn his 
elephant toward the enemy, but that lord repre- 
fented to him, that now, being marked out by 
the rebels, it were better for him to mount his 
horfe, and purfue the fugitives, for that now 
very few remained on the field. He alighted; 
but there was no horfe to be found. He fought 
for fome time on foot. At length he mounted 
a horfe whofe rider had been killed. 

Almofl the whole of both armies had now left ; s dsfeat- 
the field. Not a thoufand men remained with “>■ 
Dara, and fcarce one hundred horfe with Au- 
rungzebe and Morad. The latter however fought 
with increafing ardour. His young fon, of about 

eight 
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eight years of age, fat with him upon the ele¬ 
phant. Him he covered with his thield, and 
dealt his arrows around on the enemy. Aurung- 
z3be, having in vain endeavoured to rally his flying 
fquadrons, advanced with fifty horfenien to the af- 
Oftance of Morad, hoping more for an honour¬ 
able death than for a viftory. It was at the very 
inftaot that he came to blows with the Imperial- 
ills, that the unfortunate Dara difmounted from 
his elephant* His fquadrons who had ftill adhered 
to that prince, feeing the elephant retreating 
with the Imperial ftandard, thought that Dara 
had been killed. The caufe for which they fought, 
in their opinion, no longer exifted. They be¬ 
took tbemfelves to flight; and when Dara had 
mounted his horfe, he found the field bare of all 
his troops. He fled with precipitation, and the rebel 
princes found themfelves at the head of only two 
hundred horfemen, in pofiTelfion of an unexpected 
victory* 

This battle, in which many thoufands were 
flain on both fides, was loft to Dara by an ac¬ 
cident y though that prince was guilty of 

previous follies, which made men forbode no 
good to his arms. Had he fat on his elephant a 
few minutes longer, the princes his brothers 
would have been involved in thofe irretrievable 
misfortunes which now furrounded him. But his 
evil ftars prevailed* He who never received 
counfel before, was ruined by hearkening 

to advice ; and Aurungzebe, who had placed his 
hopes on ait and intrigue, owed, at hft, his fuo 
cefs to his valour* Dara, like a defperate gam¬ 
bler, threw all upon throw ; and when Fortune 
favoured him in that, he turned the dye for his 
foes. Had he permitted Shaw Jehan to have 
taken the field, his brothers would fcarce 
have dared to negotiate for their lives ; had he 

waited 
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waited for his gallant fon, it would not have been a. d. 
a con tell but a flight. But ambition had dazzled : s s R - 
the eyes of Dara, and he could not fee things in 
their proper light. Had the emperor appeared at ■—\—-J 
the head of his forces, his power would be at 
an end. Had So liman arrived frefh from the 
conqueft of Suja, the glory of viftory would have 
refted upon that prince. Dara, unfortunately 
For himfelf, was, from his love of power, afraid 
ot his father; and, from the defire of fame, en¬ 
vious of the renown of his fon. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Refections-—Dara appears before his father—His 
fight to Delhi — - 7 he army deferts Soliman Sbeko 
■—Shaijla Chan condemned to death—Ref cued -—- 
The confederate princes appear before Agra-— 
Aurttngzebe norites to his father—Conference be¬ 
tween him and the princefs Jehandra—His art¬ 
ful conduct —By a jiratagem feiz.es the citadel and 
the emperor—Deceives Mordd—Marches with 
him in purfuit of Dara—Seizes and imprifons 
Mordd—Purfues Dara—Mounts the throne at 
Delhi—Reflections on his conduct—The news of 
his accejfion brought to Shaw Jehdn—Character 
cf that prince. 

T A'HE decifive battle, which qualhed for ever 
the hopes of Dara, and gave the crown of Hin- 
doltan to Aurungzebe, was fought within fixteen 
miles of Agra. The vi&or, aftonilhed at a piece 
of good fortune which he did not expert, purfued 
not his enemies beyond the field. The fugitives 
on both fides had rallied, in the rear of the fraall 
parties who continued the aftion, and prefenfed 
a fhew of firmnefs, without any inclination of re¬ 
newing the combat. To an unconcerned fpefta- 

tor 
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tor it would have been difficult to determine A . d. 
which party had prevailed. The flight on each 
fide was equal j and the field was left, by both **68. 
armies, to the dead. But Dara was conquered ^ 
in his own mind; he paffed Suddenly through the 
half-formed lines of his rallied army, and men, 
who wanted but an excufe for flight, relinquifhed 
their ground with precipitation. Aurungzebe 
was fir ft convinced of his victory by its eonfe- 
qiiences; but whether from policy or fear is un¬ 
certain, he forbore to advance towards Agra. 

He gave time to his troops to recover from their 
terror; as well as room to his enemies to increafe 
their panic: befides, the affairs of his rival were 
not delperate. Should the emperor take the field 
in perfon, the rebel princes, notwithftanding the 
advantages which they had obtained, would have 
vanifhed from his prefence. But his diftetnper 
had not left Shaw jehan, and he was incumbered 
with the indolence of age. 

The emperor had fat all day, in anxious expec- Dara jjp- 
tation, in the tower over that gate of the citadel ^rVhisfe- 
which looked toward the field of battle. Parties ther * 
of fugitives had often alarmed his fears ; but the 
expreffes from Dara, during the time of action, 
had as often reftored his hopes. The prince at 
length came to the foot of the wall, with marks 
of his own defeat. To mention the refult of the 
battle was fuperfluous; his appearance betrayed 
misfortune. “ The rebels, I perceive, have pre¬ 
vailed,” faid Shaw Jehan with a figh; “but 
Dara Sheko mu ft have had fome other caufe than 
fear for his flight.'*—“ Yes,” replied the prince, 

there is a caufe. The traitor Shaifta Chan! 

I have loft the empire, but let him not efcape un- 
punifhed.” The emperor bent his eyes to the 
ground, and for fome time uttered not one word j 
at length fuddenly ftarting up, he faid, “ What 

means 
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means Dara to do?”—“ To defend thefe walls,” 
replied the prince. “ You deceive yourlelf,” 
faid Shaw Jehan ; “ walls are no defence to thofe 
who have failed in the field.” Having exprelfed 
himfelf in thefe words, he ordered the by-ftanders 
to remove. He then advifed Dara to fet out im- 
mediately for Delhi. He told him. That the go¬ 
vernor of that city Ihould have orders to fupply 
him with all the public money in his pofieflion; 
and that an exprefs fhould be immediately dif- 
parched to bis fon Soliman, to march along the 
northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him 
in the province of Doab, which lies between that 
river and the Jumna. 

Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his 
own palace, and made preparations for his im¬ 
mediate flight. He loaded all his elephants and 
chariots with his women and (laves; and for want 
of bealfs of burden, he imprudently left his trea- 
fure behind. About midnight, the unfortunate 
prince iflued out of Agra, mounted on horfeback, 
accompanied by a few menial fervants. One of 
the pikemen who attended him, had the infolence 
to ride clofe by his fide, and to murmur in his 
ears concerning the lofs which he himfelf fuftained 
by fuch an abrupt departure. Dara was enraged 
at this fudden mark of his own fallen condition. 
“ Slave!” faid he, “ murmur not at your fate. 
Behold me, who but ye Herd ay commanded ar¬ 
mies, reduced thus low, and forget your own 
trivial misfommes. Behold me, who am called 
great as Darius,” alluding to his own name, 
“ obliged to fly by night, and be fiient concern¬ 
ing your fate.” The pikeman was (truck by the 
reproof. He (hrunk back, and the other fervants 
wept. One of them was fo much enraged that 
he prepared to chaftife the (lave; but Dara inter- 
pofing faid, “ Forbear! the friends of the un¬ 
fortunate 
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fortunate have a right to complain in their pre- a. d, 
fence/ 1 

Dara proceeded through night, and deceived 
his misfortunes by repeating feme of the elegies r 
of Hafiz, a famous poet of Shiraz, When he to,Delhi, 
had rode two miles from Agra, he heard the 
noife of horfemen approaching from behind* He 
ftood and drew his fword; but they were two 
private foldlers, who, having perceived the prince 
pafling through the gate of the city, took a refo- 
lution to join him* They told their bufinefs; 
and Dara was prevented from thanking them by 
his tears. He had not advanced many miles, 
when an officer, with forty troopers joined him; 
and by the dawn of the morning, feveral men of 
diftm£Uon came up with hint, with three hun¬ 
dred horie. With this retinue he continued his 
rout to Delhi ; and arrived in that city on the 
third day after his departure from Agra. 

The emperor, anxious about Dara, fent to his Rair^s 
palace foon after his departure* He underfiood forces * 
that, in the confufion, he had negle£ted to carry 
along with him his treafure. He immediately or¬ 
dered fifty-feven mules to be loaded with gold 
coin, and to be fent to his fon under the protec¬ 
tion of a detachment of the guards. But a tribe 
of Hindoos, who have fince made a figure under 
the name of Jates, having intelligence of this 
treafure, defeated the party, and feized the mo¬ 
ney, This was a dreadful blow to Dara. Thirty 
lacks of the public money were only found in the 
poffeffion of the governor of Delhi; and the mer¬ 
chants and bankers would fubfcribe to no loan, 
in the prefent untoward pofture of the princess 
affairs. The threats of military execution at laft 
enabled him to raife confiderable fums, for which 
he gave orders on the Imperial rreafury* Soldiers 

flocked 
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a. D. flocked round his flandard; and he had, in a 
’ few days, appearance of an army. 
ig6 ?. Aurungzebe, who Hill remained encamped 
—* near the field of battle, was informed of every 
Aiming- tranfa&ion in Agra by his fpi^s. The greateft 
riMK> C ° r ~ lords, who looked upon hiui as the heir if not 
the aftual polFeflbr of the empire, endeavoured 
to gain his favour by giving him intelligence. 
He found that all the hopes of Dara depended 
upon the army under the command of his fon; 
and he refolved to gain it over to his own views. 
He lent letters to the Raja Joy Singh, he wrote 
to Debere Chan, who were next in command to 
Soliman Sheko, He exaggerated, if poflible, the 
hopelefs condition of Dara ; he informed them, 
that the army of that prince had joined his 
flandard, that he himfelf had fled unattended to 
Delhi, that he could not efcape, as orders had 
been diftributed through all the provinces to feize 
him, as a public enemy. tc Shaw jehan,” con¬ 
tinued Aurungzebe, “ is rendered unfit for go¬ 
vernment by age and infirmities. Your hopes, 
and even your fafety, muft depend upon me; and 
as you value both, feize Soliman, and fend him 
to my camp,” 

the army Joy Singh, who received the fir ft letters from 
Sohman, Aurungzebe, was perplexed. His fears {food 
againft his adherence to Soliman; his honour 
rendered him averfe to fide with Aurungzebe. 
He went to the tent of Debere; and that lord 
placed the letters which he alfo had received, in 
his hands. To feize the prince was a meafure of 
peril, from his known vaiour; to attempt to fe- 
duce the army, whilft he remained at its head, 
dangerous. They followed the middle courfe as 
the fafeft. When the news of the defeat of Dara 
arrived at the camp, about a day’s march beyond 
Allahabad, the prince called a council of war* 

He 
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He propofed to march ftraight to Delhi; they A, o 
diffented, and plainly told him, that they would 
not ftir from the camp till more certain advices i>c68. 
arrived* The prince, anxious to join his father, ^^ 
was diftreffed beyond meafure. He endeavoured 
to perfuade them ; but their meafures had been 
taken* He applied to the army ; they too were 
traitors, and difobeyed, Inftead of being able to 
affift Dara, he became afraid of his own fafety. 

He refolved to leave a camp where he had no 
authority* He, however, altered his opinion, 
and remained; but the principal officers, with 
their retinues, left the camp, 

Shaifta Chan, who bad commanded the right Shaifta 
wing of Data’s army in the late battle, betrayed Jlmnedto 
his truft, and retreated without coming to blows death, 
with the rebels. He returned to Agra; and a 
meffage was fent him by the emperor, command¬ 
ing him to appear in the prefence. His friends 
advifed him not to obey; but his confidence was 
equal to his want of faith. He trufted in his own 
powxr; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the 
victorious princes. He went, and flood un¬ 
daunted in the prefence- The emperor, offended 
before at his treachery, was enraged at his im¬ 
pudence, ct You villain,” faid he, you fon 
of a villain, how could you prefume To betray 
my fon and me ?” Shaifta took fire at the re* 
proach* u The name,” he replied, 1 con- 
fefs, is not unfuitable to Afiph Jah ; he inverted 
Shaw Jehan with power, by delivering tfie heir 
of the crown into his bands.” The emperor 
flarted from his throne, and drew his f'word. He 
looked furioufly around on the nobles, and cried, 

“ Will none of you feize the traitor ?” All were 
filent; the emperor repeated the fame words. 

Fowlad Chan ftepc forth, threw Shaifta to the 
ground, and binding his hands behind him, alked 
Vol, III. B b the 
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A. D. the further pleafure of Shaw Jehan. “ Throw 
him headlong,” faid he, “ from the Imperial 
tow. baftion.” When they were dragging him to ex- 

- -m—' ecution, Shaifla cried out to the emperor, 

“ Shall you, who are the vicegerent of God, 
break his laws, by fhedding blood on the feventh 
day of the holy month of Ramzan ?” Shaw Jehin 
nung down his head for a moment; and then 
ordered him to he kept bound till the next day. 
Refcued- The friends of Shaifta were, in the mean time, 
apprifed of his danger. They gathered from all 
quarters, and eolleded near ten thoufand men, 
who came to the gate of the citadel, and peremp¬ 
torily demanded him from the emperor. Shaw 
Jehan continued obftinate during the night. In 
the morning, the‘force of the rebels had increas¬ 
ed; and he perceived that they were refolved to 
come to extremities. He fent for the prifoner; 
and obliged him to write an order for them to 
difp rfe. They faw through this piece of policy. 
They refufed to obey the commands of a man 
fubjedt to another’s power Scaling ladders were 
actually applied to the walls; and the emperor 
was obliged to comply with the demands of the 
infurgems, and to reft ore Shailta to his free¬ 
dom. 

The On the ninth of June, the confederate princes 

I’.X'be** 5 ' appeared with their army before the capital, ihe 
tote Agra, city was in no condition to fuftain a fiege; and 
the gates were left open. Aurungzebe, declining 
to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden with¬ 
out the wails. His fchemes were not yet ripe for 
execution ; and he aifumed an appearance of mo¬ 
deration. Morad lay ill of his wounds ; and, be¬ 
ing unable to attend to bufinefs, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The emperor, when the 
van of the rebels appeared in light, ordered the 
gates of the citadel, which was a place of great 

flrength. 
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ftrength, to be fhut. This refolution alarmed a. d. 
Aurungzebe. To attack his father would be a jj?®* 

meafure of great imprudence. His health being tofik 

re-eftablilhed, his fubjedts ftill looked up to him ^—‘ ' 

as their only lawful fovereign. Aurungzebe, 
therefore, refolved to fubftitute art in the place 
of force. 

When he arrived at the gale of the city he Aurui >g- 
fent a trufty meffenger to his father. He ordered ^ hil'fa- 
him to touch the ground in his name, before the 'her¬ 
ein per or ; and to fignify to him, that Aurung¬ 
zebe ftill retained for him the affe&ion of a fon, 
and the loyalty of a fubjedt; that his grief for 
what had happened was exceedingly great; that 
he lamented the ambition and evil defigns of Da- 
ra, who had forced him to extremities ; that he 
rejoiced extremely at the emperor’s recovery from 
his indifpofition; and that he himfelf remained 
without the city, in humble expe&ation of his 
commands. Shaw Jehan being no ftranger to 
the dark, crafty, and intriguing difpofition of 
Aurungzebe, received his meffenger with affedted 
joy. He had long difcovered his paflion for 
reigning j and he refolved to meet deceit with du¬ 
plicity. He, however, was not a match in art 
for his ,fon; and by endeavouring to intrap Au¬ 
rungzebe, he himfelf fell at latl into the fnare. 

Shaw Jehan, to expifcate the real defigns of his Th^con- 
rebellious fons, fent his eldeft daughter Jehanara 
to vifit them, upon their arrival at the gates of 
Agra. Aurungzebe having owned the fuperio- 
rity of Morad, the princefs went fir ft to. his tent. 

Morad was of a difpofition that could neither con¬ 
ceal his hatred nor his love. He knew that Je¬ 
hanara was inviolably attached to theinterefts of 
his elder brother ; and being at the fame time fret¬ 
ful through the pain of his wounds, he treated 
her with difrefpedt, and even ufed harfli expref- 
B b 2 fions. 
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fions. The haughty fpirit of Jehanara was im¬ 
patient of infult. She called for her chair in her 
rage, and told him, that his brutality was equal 
to bis crimes* The behaviour of Morad to his 
filler was Inftantly carried to Aururtgzehe, by 
his fpies. He ran out of his tent, and flopt her 
chair. €C Will my filler,” he faid, ct leave the 
camp without enquiring concerning my health? 
My long abfence, Jehanara, has, I fear, blotted me 
out of the memory of my relations. Should you 
not deign yourfelf to honour me with your pre¬ 
fence, it would have been kind to havefent tome 
one of vour meaneft flaves, to give me fome ac¬ 
counts of my father,” Having flattered her pride 
with fuch expreffions as thefe, he prevailed upon 
her to enter his tent, where fhe was treated with 
the higheft refpeft and diilinftion. 

To gain the confidence of jehanara, he pre¬ 
tended the greateli reniorfe for his own behaviour. 
He told her, that his happmefs in life depended 
upon his father's forgivemffs of his errors. “ But 
why did I call them errors, Jehanara ?” faid he, 
C6 they are crimes ; though I might plead as an 
excufe, that I was deceived by defigning men ; 
but my folly in believing them, has thrown dif- 
credit on my underftanding, in my own eyes.” 
His affeverations were accompanied with tears ; 
and the princefs was deceived. I am no 

ftranger,” file replied, to the fentiments of the 
emperor, on a fubject which has caufcd fo much 
of his for row. He is mo ft offended at Morad, 
who has added the name of Sovereign to his other 
crimes. He confiders Aurungzebe as only mif¬ 
fed by mifreprefentation ; Morad as an obftinate 
and determined rebel. Defert him, therefore, 
and you may not only depend upon forgivenefs, 
but upon all the favour an indulgent parent can 
bellow on a fon whom he loves.” 

Aurungzebe^ 
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Aurungz'be’s countenance appeared lightened 
up with joy, during the time which (he employed in 
fpeaking. But an affeflred darknefs returned upon 
his features when fhe mentioned Morad. “ Ua- 
ra*s party,” he then began, “ is ruined ; and 
Fortune has added to the friends of Morad. The 
firft is unpopular, on account of his pafiionate 
feverity among, the nobility ; the latter beloved, 
for the open hone fly of his difpofition and his 
unequalled valour. “As for me,” continued 
Aurungzebe, “ I am what I feem, a man devoted 
to the fervice of God ; a chara&er little calcu¬ 
lated to gain the favour of men. But fhould Da- 
ra appear to have friends to fupport my endea¬ 
vours to regain the efteem of my father, I venture 
to aflure Jehanara, that I will fucceed or perifli in 
the attempt.” He fpoke ihefe words with inch an 
appearance of emphatic fincertt y, that the princefs 
was ovetjoyed. In the opennefs of her heart, fhe 
informed him of all the refources of her brother 
Dara ; and fhe mentioned the names of his prin¬ 
cipal friends. Many who pretended to be in the 
in ter eft of Aurungzebe were of the number j 
though they had yielded for the prefent to the 
bias of fortune.' Without any perfonal affe&ion 
for Dara, they affected his caufe from a principle 
of juftice. “ I am rejoiced, Jehanara,” faid 
Aurungzebe, “ at the difcovery you have maele. 

No doubts now remain to perplex my mind. Go 
to my father, and tell him, that in two days he 
fhall fee Aurungzebe at his feet.” 

Shaw Jehan, upon this occafion, forgot the Emperor 
natural cautioufnefs of his character, fie looked 0"^ w 
upon his fchemes as completed ; and thought he 
favv Aurungzebe already fubmitting to his cle¬ 
mency. I11 the fullnefs of his heart he fat down 
and wrote a letter to Dara. He acquainted the 
prince, that the bad afpeft of his fortune began to 

change. 
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A-n. change; “ Aurungzebe,” faid he, “ is difguft- 
lif*." ed with the infolence of Morad, He is to aban- 
106S. don that haughty young man, and to throw him- 
J felf at my feet, A foolifh and inexperienced 
boy, who owed all his fuccefs to the abilities of 
his brother, mult foon fall when deprived of his 
fupport. But we are not to depend upon the con¬ 
trition of Aurungzebe. When he fhall enter the 
citadel, his perfon will be feized. Hold your felf, 
therefore, in readinefs to march with all expe¬ 
dition to Agra. Two days more fhall carry to 
you accounts of the full completion of our de¬ 
signs.” The emperor placed his letter in the 
hands of Nahirdil, one of his trufty flaves. He 
ordered him to fetout for Delhi at midnight, with 
all expedition. 

imerSt- , The ^patience of the emperor proved fatal to 
ed* his fchernes, Sbaifta Chan had his fpies in the 

# prefence; and one of them informed him, that a 

letter had been written, and given in charge to 
Nahirdil, He fufpefted that it was intended for 
Dara; and he occupied the road toward Delhi 
with fome faithful friends. Nahirdil had fcaree 
idued out of the gate of the city, when fome 
horfemen fur rounded and feized him. He was 
brought to Shaifta, who perufed the letter. Ele¬ 
vated with the difcovery, he immediately went to 
the palace ot Aurungzebe; for that prince had 
now taken up his refidence in the city. The flave 
was confined with the greateft fecrecy. The 
prince read the letter without emotion. He had 
always doubted the emperoris fincerity, when he 
promifed his forgivenefs to a fon who had ruined 
his armies in two battles. He, however, pro- 
feculed his plan of deceit with indefatigable per- 
fever ance. To befiege his father in the citadel 
would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous, mea* 
fure. The reverence which the army ftill had for 
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their aged foveieign, would prevent them from a. n. 
drawing their fwords again li him. But the citadel 
muft be poffefied, and the perfon of the father 1068. 
mutt be placed in the hands ot his ambitious fon ; '— 
otherwife be may give his hopes to the wind. 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurunttzebe was to Aiming- 
have performed his promifc of vifiting his father fchemes 
In the citadel The emperor, full of anxiety, 
looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he faw.a period to his misfortunes. A letter from 
his fon was delivered into his hands, when he 
expected him in perfon. He told his father, that 
his crimes were of fo deep a dye, that he could 
not divert hitnfelf of fear that the injured empe¬ 
ror would not forgive him. fiC However much 
defirous I am of being received into favour, I 
cannot rifque my perfonal fafety in the prefence* 

The guilty are always timid. Permit me, there¬ 
fore, to receive the molt convincing proofs of my 
fovereign's forgivenefs j and let my foil Ma ho tu¬ 
rned, w r ho reveres the perfon and authority of 
his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel . ith 
a guard for the protection of my perfon/' Shaw 
Jeh in, anxious for the execution of his own pro¬ 
ject, found, that without confenting to thefe 
propofols, it mu ft be entirely fruftrated* He 
therefore returned for anfwer, that Mahommed, 
with a certain number of men, might come* 

Mahomtned, accordingly, haying received the rofe^erhe 
proper inftruCtions from his father, entered the em P eror ‘ 
citadel, and difpofed his party in different places. 

The emperor, in the mean time, had concealed 
a body of men in a court adjoining to the haram. 

The prince roaming abour, lighted on thefe men. 

He complained to the emperor of an intention 
againlt his father's perfon \ he therefore plainly 
told him, that till thefe men were removed, he 
would fend a meffenger to Aurungzebe to ft op 

hijm 
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A. D. him from coming into the citadel. Shaw Jehan, 
hI*" whether he put fotne confidence in the promifes of 
ia-58. hisfon, or that he thought he could feize him by 

'—tt'—' means of the women and eunuchs of the feraglio, 
is uncertain ; but he removed the foldiers out of 
the fort, as a proof of his fincerity. It after¬ 
wards appeared, that the emperor refled his hopes 
on a number of rebuff Tartar women in the haram, 
whom he had armed with daggers j and who, 
from the fpirit of their country, were fit for an 
undertaking of boldnefs. 

Shaw Je- Mahommed, contrary to his expectations. 

Pan tiken „ ... r , . r , , 

pritoner, round his party tupertor within the citadel, lie, 
however, concealed his intentions. Every thing 
was fettled ; and the emperor and his grandfon 
remained in filent expectation. News was at lall 
brought, that Aurungzebe had mounted his horfe; 
and that the proceflion of his retinue was approach¬ 
ing. Shaw Jehan was elevated with hopes j but 
the crafty prince, as if llruc c with a fit of devo¬ 
tion, ordered his cavalcade to change their courfe, 
and to move toward the tomb of Akbar, where he 
intended to offer up his prayers to Heaven. When 
the emperor was informed of this circumftance, 
he ftarted up from his throne in great rage. 
“ Mahommed,” faid he to the prince, “ what 
means Aurungzgbe by this behaviour? Is he 
more anxious to appeafe the fpirit of his great 
anceftor for his crimes, than the offended majef- 
ty of his own father ?” Mahommed Calmly re¬ 
plied, “ My father had never any intention to 
vifit the emperor.” “ What then brought Ma¬ 
hommed hither ?” retorted Shaw Jehan. “ To 
take charge of the citadel,” Mahommed coolly 
rejoined. The emperor finding himfelf betrayed 
and outwitted by his grandfon, bore him down 
with a torrent of opprobrious names. The prince, 
feeing his pafiion rifing beyond the bounds of 

reafon. 
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reafon, retired from the prefence with the ufual a d, 
obeifance, and left his rage to fubfide at lei Pure, 

The emperor, after the heat of his paffion was 106S. 
over, began to reflect upon his deplorable condU —'^7^ 
tion. He accufed his own weaknefs more than^em^ 
his fortune; and he was afhamed to have fallen P lre 
into a fnare which he himfelf had laid, Refent- 
ment and a defire of immediate revenge prevailed 
over every other paffion of his foul. He fent 
again for Mahommed. The prince came; and 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the 
Coran, and his eyes raifed to the Imperial crown, 
which was fufpended over his head, ™ You fee, 
Mahommed,” he faid, thefe facred objects, 
before an u ifortunate old man, I am over¬ 
whelmed with rage, worn out with age and dif- 
e^fe. It is in your power, young man, to make 
me, for once, happy in my latter days. Releafe 
me from prifon ; and by thefe,” pointing to the 
crown, and holding the Coran in his hand, “ I 
foleipnly fwear to make you emperor of the Mo¬ 
guls.” The prince was filent; but various paf- 
fions few alternately over his features. “ And 
do you hefitate,” begun Shaw Jehan, tc to do 
an aftion, which will at once gain you the favour 
of Heaven and the empire of Hindoftan? Are 
you afraid, that it /hall be hereafter related to 
your difpraife, that you delivered an aged grand¬ 
father from prifon and difgrace?” The prince 
hung down his head for a moment; then fud- 
denly ftarting, rufhed out without uttering a 
word. 

It is difficult to determine what motive induced * 0 the fon 
the prince to decline the offer made to him by 
Shaw Jehan. He was ambitious; nor was.he re- lLTlfe ^ 
markable for his filial piety. He probably doubt¬ 
ed his grandfather’s fincerity; or he did not 
chafe to trait to propofals impofed by neceffiry* 

Aurungz£be, 
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Aurungzebe, however, efcaped from imminent 
danger through the fdf-denial of his fon. Had 
the emperor appeared in public at the head of his 
friends, Aurungzebe would fhrink from before 
him; and the haughty Murad would fly* The 
nobles who adhered to the interefl of the bro¬ 
thers, and even the common foldiers had repeat¬ 
edly declared, that they would not draw their 
fwords againft a prince under whofe long and au- 
fpicious government their country had fo much 
flourifhed* The firfl repulfe received from Ma- 
hommed, did not induce the emperor to reiin- 
quifh his defigns He fent to him a fecond time; 
but he refufed to come to his prefence He had 
fHU the keys of the citadel in his poffeflion; and 
neither Aurungzebe nor his fon chofe to ufe force 
to obtain them from him. Two days paffed in 
this fufpence. Shaw Jehan was obRinate; and 
Mahommed Rood on his guard within the walls; 
Ihe firft, however, defpaired of gaining over the 
latter to his pnrpofe; and, in the evening of the 
fecond day, he lent him the keys of the fort refs, 
and defired him to acquaint his* father, that he 
might now come, in full fecurity, to fee his im¬ 
prisoned fove reign, 

Aurungzebe excufed himfelf in a letter. He 
complained of his father's intentions againfl: him, 
under the mafk of clemency and friend/hip; that 
when he pretended to forgive one fon, he affificd 
another fon with money, to take away his life in 
war, iC If the emperor coinplains,” faid Au¬ 
rungzebe, “ Dara is only to blame. He owes 
his misfortunes to the ambition and evil defigns 
of a fon unworthy of his favour. As for me,” 
continued the prince, “ no injuries can alter my 
affeCtions. Nature makes me wifh well to my 
father; and Heaven has impofed my regard for 
him upon me as a duty. But though I love the 
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emperor, 1 alfo love my life j and I am deter- a.d. 
mined not to trull it in the hands of even a father, *M- 
till the influence of ill-defigning perfons has de- , 0 ^'. 
parted quite from his mind. Let him, in the '—>—* 
mean while, pafs his time in that ferene tranquil¬ 
lity which is fuitable to his years; and when I 
lhall have difabled Dara from doing further harm 
to the empire, I myfelf will come and open the 
gates of the citadel.” This letter was only in¬ 
tended to deceive the people. It was publicly 
read to the nobles ; and it is even doubtful whe¬ 
ther it was fent at all to the emperor. 

When the prince Mahommed took pofieflion Deceives 
of the perfon of the emperor, with the citadel, Mur3d - 
his father, as has been already related, was pay¬ 
ing his devotions at the fhrine of the emperor 
Akbar. When intelligence of his fon’s fuccefs 
was carried to him, he immediately waited upon 
Morad in his palace; and told him all the cir- 
cumftances of the affair. That prince, who 
knew that he could have no hopes from his fa¬ 
ther, was much pleafed at hearing of his irapri- 
fonment. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, fa- 
luted him emperor, and faid ; “ Morad had be¬ 

fore the name, but he now has the power of a fo- 
vereign. My wifhes,” continued he, “ are now 
completely accomplifhed. 1 have contributed to 
raife a prince, worthy of the throne of our ancef- 
tors, and I have but one favour to afk for all the 
fatigue which I have undergone.” “ Speak your 
wifhes,” faid Morad, “ and they fliall be in- 
ftantly granted.” “ This world,” replied Au¬ 
rungzebe, “ has already overwhelmed me too 
much with its cares* I long to throw the burden 
away; I am tired of the vain buff I e and pagean¬ 
try of life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the 
Moguls permit me to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca ? will he give me fome fmall allowance to 
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enable me to pafs my days in eafe, and in the ex- 
ercife of prayer and conflant devotion ?'* Morad, 
though fecretly overjoyed at his refolution, made 
fome flight attempts to diffuade him. Aurung¬ 
zebe was determined. His brother yielded to his 
importunity; and the crafty prince prepared for 
a journey which he never intended to make. 

Whilft this farce was afting at Agra, advices 
arrived that Dara had col left ed a confiderable 
force at Delhi. Officers of diftinftion crowded to 
the prince every day from the diftant provinces. 
Aurungzebe pretended to be alarmed. He ad- 
vifed his brother to march in perfon to finifh the 
war. That prince, who was fond of aftion, pre¬ 
pared for the field ; but he wanted money. The 
old emperor had concealed part of the Imperial 
treafure; Aurungzebe had fecreted the reft. The 
army of Morad had not been paid for two months, 
and they began to murmur. The prince called 
together all the bankers of Agra. He offered 
to mortgage part of the revenue, for an immedi¬ 
ate loan; but they refufed to give him credit. 
He was enraged beyond ineafure, and he prepared 
to ufe force; when his brother advifed him 
againft an aft of injuftice, and promrfed to tiif- 
charge the arrears due to the army out of his 
own private fortune. Morad acceded to the pro¬ 
pofol, without obferving its fatal tendency. Au¬ 
rungzebe, by this expedient, became at once po¬ 
pular in the army and in the city. 

1 he defigns of Aurungzebe were now too pal¬ 
pable not to be perceived. The friends of Morad 
had long feen through his deceit; and the prince 
himfeif, though not fufpicious, was now con¬ 
vinced that he covered ambition under the mafk 
of fanftity. The preparations for Mecca had been 
converted into preparations for the field. He 
told his brother, that he ftill Rood in need of his 
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advice. He marched in front from Agra, with a n. 
a divifion of the army; and Morad, having ,<; s 8 - 
created his unde Shaifta, captain-general of the [q’Jb. 

Imperial forces, left that lord in the government '-r— 

of Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. 'I’he latter 
prince having arrived at Muttra, received intelli¬ 
gence, that Data had taken the route of Lahore. 

He ftopr and waited for the arrival of his broiher; 
who joined him the next day. The latter had, 
on his march, been convinced by his friends, 
that his brother had defigns on his life ; and felf- 
prefervation, as well as ambition, rendered it ne- 
ceflary for him to prevent the falling blow. 

The day after Morad’s arrival at the camp near MWrar- 
Muttra, he invited his brother to an entertain- ties : 
ment. Aurungzebe, who never had fufpeSed 
the open temper of Morad, accepted of the invi¬ 
tation. When the brothers fat at dinner, Nazir 
Shabas, high-fteward of the houfehold, who was 
in the fecret, entered fuddenly, and whifpered in 
Morad’s ear, that now was the time to make a 
rent in a magnificent drefs. Aurungzebe, whofe * 
eye could trace the thoughts in the features of 
the face, was alarmed at thisroyfterious whifper- 
ing, as well as at the affeded gaiety of his brother. 

He remained filent; andMorad difpatched Shabas, 
with only defiring him to wait the fignal. Au¬ 
rungzebe was now convinced that there was a de¬ 
fig n againft his life. He complained fuddenly of a 
violent pain in his bowels ■, and, riling unddr a 
pretence of retiring, joined his guards, and re¬ 
turned to his own quarter of the camp. 

Morad afcribed his brother’s departure to his ill- Morad 
nefs; and entertained no idea that he had the leaft 
fufpicion of his own intentions. In threedays he reco¬ 
vered of the pretended pain in his bowels. He re¬ 
ceived his brother’s congratulationswitheverymark 
of efteern and aftedlion ; and the day after, he fent 

him 
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him an invitation to come to his tent, to fee fome 
beautiful women, whom he had collected for his 
amufement. Their performances in Tinging, in 
dancing, and in playing upon various initruments 
of mufic, were, he faid, beyond any thing ever 
feen in Ilindoffan. He enlarged upon their grace, 
their beauty, the elegant fymmetry of their limbs. 
The mind ot Morad, who was naturally a great 
lover of pleafure, was inflamed at the defcription ; 
and, contrary to the advice of all his friends, he 
went to his brother’s quarter. On the arrival of 
the emperor, as Aurungzebe affected to call his 
brother, he was received by the young ladies in 
an inner tent. 1 hey were handfome beyond de¬ 
fcription, and the voluptuous prince was ftrucfc 
with a pleafing aftonifhment at their charms. 

An elegant entertainment was in the mean time 
ferved up to the found of vocal and inflrumental 
mufic. Morad was elevated, and called for wine 
of Shiraz. The ladies fat round him in a circle, 
and Aurungzebe, throwing off his ufual aufterity, 
began to partake of the wine. Morad in a fliort 
time became intoxicated, and his brother, inftead 
of wine, impofed upon him bumpers of arrack, 
lie at length fell afleep on a fopha, in the arms 
of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the 
mean time, ■ given orders to fome of his officers, 
to entertain the fords who attended Morad in the 
fame voluptuous manner. Even his body-guard 
were intoxicated with wine; fo that the unfortu¬ 
nate prince was left without defence. 

Aurungzebe gave orders to ZifTer Jung and 
three other lords, to enter the tent and to bind 
his brother. The lady retired upon their coming; 
and they advanced to the fopha on which he lay. 
Ilis fword and dagger had been already removed 
by the care of Aurungzebe; and they began 
foftly to bind his hands. Morad ftarted up at 

this 


this operation; and began to deal around a. d. 
his blows. The lords were terrified, and 
the prince began to call aloud for his fword. 
Aurungzebe, w ho flood at the door of the tent, —r 
thruit his head from behind the curtain, and faid, 
with a menacing voice, “ He has no choice but 
death or fubmifiion ; difpatch him if he refifts,” 
Morad, hearing the voice of his brother, began 
to upbraid him ; and lubmitted to his fate. Nazir 
Shabas, his principal friend and advifer, was at 
the fame inftant feized. He had been fitting un¬ 
der a canopy before the paymafter-general’s tent; 
and at a fignal given, the ropes of the four poles 
were at once cut ; and before he could extricate 
himfelf, he was bound. The other lords who 
were attached to the prince, being furrounded 
with armed men, were brought before Aurung¬ 
zebe, to whom they fwore allegiance- A mur¬ 
mur ran through the camp : but it was an ineffec¬ 
tual found : and the army, as if but half wakened 
from a dream, fell fall afleep again. 

The night was not far advanced when Morad 
was feized and bound. Before day-light appeared, Agra, 
he and his favourite were mounted on an elephant, 
in a covered amari or caftle, and fent off under an 
efcort to Agra. Fearing that fome attempts might 
be made to refcue them, Aurungzebe ordered 
three other elephants to be fent oft before them, 
attended by guards to elude purfuers. The 
precaution was unnecefiary. Mankind forfook 
Motad with his fortune. In aftion, in the man¬ 
ly exercifes of the field, he had many admirers; 
but the accompliflnnents of his mind acquired 
him but few friends ; and even thofe whom he 
favoured with his generality, were diJgufted at 
his haughtinefs. He fell by attemptiog to be art¬ 
ful. Had he-followed, in his defigns again ft his 
brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid mind. 
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he could not have failed ; but he met that crafty 
ptince in his own province of deceit, and he was 
foiled. This remarkable tranfaCtion happened in 
the camp near Muttra, on the fixth of July 1658. 
Though Shaifta, who was left in the govern¬ 
ances to mem of Agra, was fufficiently attached to the 
caufe of Aurungzebe, that cautious prince left 
his fon Mahommed in that capital, to watch any 
unforefeen evenrs that might arife. To the joint 
care of Mahommed and Shaifta the unfortunate 
Morad was committed; and his brother having 
no fears remaining in thar quarter, moved his 
camp from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on the 
twenty-fixth of July. Though he had not affum- 
ed the Imperial titles, he created Omrahs in that 
city, the firfl of whom was Ziffer Jung, whom 
he dignified with the name of Chan Jehan. Un¬ 
der that lord he detached a divifion of his army 
againft Dara. That prince, upon the news of the 
approach of Ziffer, decamped from Sirhind, and 
look the route of Lahore. In his march he laid 
under military execution all the Rajas and go¬ 
vernors of diftricts who refufed to join. He 
railed confiderahle fums in his way ; and having 
croffed the Suttuluz, ordered all the boats on 
that river to be deftroyed. 

Dara having advanced beyond the river Bea, 
took poffeflion of Lahore. Giving his army time 
to breathe in that city, he employed hiinfelf in 
levying troops, and in collecting the Imperial 
revenue. Daood, the general of his forces, re¬ 
mained in the mean time at the village of Til- 
bundi, with half the army, to guard the paffage 
of the river Bea. Aurungzebe, upon advice of 
the difpofitions of Dara, reinforced the armv of 
Ziffer with five thoufand horfe, under the con- 
dud of Chillulia. The war with Dara, from be- 
ing protracted, became ferious. The minds of 
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the people were divided, as long as two princes A d. 
continued in the field. Aurungzebe, with his 
caution, was rapid in his defigns. He knew how 1068. 
to ufeas well as how to gain a victory. His ■ 

picious temper faw peril riling from delay ; and 
therefore, notwithltanding the folftitial rains 
were at their height, and the country deluged 
with water, he prepared to move toward Lahore 
with all his forces. 

Apprehending that Ins not affuming the name Aurmnjg- 
of Emperor, would be confidered by mankind 
a tacit acknowledgment of the injuftice of his the 
proceedings, he refolved to exalt the Imperial L0!O,JS - 
umbrella over his head. His affefted felf-dcnial 
upon former occafions, flood at pr<_iem in the 
way of his defigns. He was afhamed to take 
upon himfelf an honour which, from motives of 
religion, he had pretended before to rejedt. His 
mod intimate friends knew, however, the fecret 
thoughts of his mind. They infinuated to the 
nobles, that Aurungzebe, from declining fo long 
to afcend the throne, feerned to have ftill an inten¬ 
tion of retiring from the world, that, in his zeal 
for religion, he might be induced to leave his 
friends to the refentment of his enemies ; that 
therefore it was the bufinefs of all to force upon 
him, in a manner, a power neceflary to their 
own fafety. They waited upon him in a body. 

He feeined difappointed, and even offended at 
their propofal. At length he fullered himfelf to 
be perfuaded. You are,” faid he, “ refolved 
to facrifice my love of retirement to your own 
eafe. But be it fo ; God will, perhaps, give me 
that tranquillity upon the throne, which 1 hoped 
to find in a cell; and if lefs of my time fhall 
be employed in prayer, more of it will be fpent 
in good actions. I Ihould only have an inclina¬ 
tion for virtuous deeds in my retreat; but, as 
Vgjl. III. C c emperor 
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emperor of the Moguls, I fhall have the power 
of doing them, Thefe motives, and not the 
vain poinp of greatnefs, induce me to affume the 
empire*” " 

On the fecond of Auguft, in an affembly of the 
nobility, he mounted the throne, in the garden of 
Azab§.d near Delhi* No pompous ceremonies 
were ufed upon the occafion ; for he afFe&ed to 
deipife magnificence* His finances, at the fame 
time, were low ; and he prudently confideted that 
money, in the prefent fituation of affairs, would 
be better heft owed upon an army, than on the idle 
pageantry of Rate, He affumed upon his acceflion 
to the throne, the pompous title of Allum- 
gire, or The Conqueror of the World ; 
being then near the clofe of the fortieth year of 
his atre. 

The means taken by Aurungzcbe to obtain the 
empire, were fcarce more juftifiable, than thofe by 
which he fee tired to himfelf the undifiurbed pof- 
fefiion of the throne. Religion, the convenient 
cloke of knavery in all countries, was the chief 
engine of his ambition ; and, in that refpeft, he 
relied on the credulity of mankind, to a degree 
of unpardonable imprudence. His felfdenial 
and moderate profeflidns agreed fo little with his 
actions, that it is even aftonifhing, how any perfon 
of common refitftion could have been for a mo¬ 
ment deceived .Eutihe vulgar give implicit faith to 
fanftity in its molt queftionable form; and Morad, 
by whofe popularity and valour his brother over¬ 
threw the hopes of Dara, fufpefted not a duplici¬ 
ty to which his own foul was a 1 hanger. To de¬ 
ceive that prince, was to fectire the empire* Bear¬ 
ing more the appearance of an Hermit himfelf, than 
that of a competitor for the throne, the army 
looked up to Morad ; who being addicted beyond 
meafure to pleafure, gave up the influence as well 


as 


as the labour of bufinefs to his brother, Au- a.b. 
rungzebe, to fupport his ambitious views, was 
obliged to have recourfe to arts which ft atrip his ices, 
character with xneannefs, whilft they prove the 
abilities of his mind, 

Morad, with many commendable qualities, ou 
was alfo diftinguifhed by difgufting weakneffes. * 0llduft 
Inftead of that haughty pride which recommends 
Itfelf in its very abfurdities, he was puffed up 
with unmanly vanity, A ftranger to his own 
merit in thofe things in which he excelled in the 
opinion of the world, he arrogated to himfelf 
praife in provinces for which nature had altogether 
rendered him unfit. With an open and generous 
difpofition, he wifhed to be thought artful and 
fevere \ and blind to his abilities in the field, he 
endeavoured to carry the palm in the cabinet* 

To mention to him the defigns of his brother, 
was a fatire upon his penetration ; to fuggeft to 
him caution, was, in his eyes, an accufation of his 
courage. He looked not around him into the 
conduit of others; and he abhorred every en¬ 
quiry into his own. Under the fhadovv of this 
carelefs and arrogant vanity in Morad, his bro¬ 
ther fabricated at leifure his own defigns. But 
his exceflive eagernefs to heighten tile deceit, was 
the means of its being difcovered. Morad bim- 
felf law through the veil of flattery which he had 
laid over his ambitious views; but the vanity, 
which at firft induced him to give faith to Aurung- 
zebe, made him afterwards defpife his infincerity. 
lie fell at lad a viftim to his own arrogant folly. 

Aurungzebe, however, owed not altogether ^ ni ± r jr e 
his fuccefs either to his own hypocrify, or to the 
weaknefs of his brother. Naturally averfe to 
pomp and magnificence, he affefted all bis life 
that humble deportment which brings the prince 
near to the people. Without being virtuous from 
C c 2 principle. 
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a . d. principle, he was an enemy to vice from confti- 
tuiion ; and he never did an aft of injuftice, 

joes, till he alpired to the ihrone. Tn his private cha- 
rafter, he was an example of decency to others; 
an afft ft innate parent, a fincere friend, a juft 
mafler. Dellitute of that elegance of perion, 
and that winning behaviour which had rendered 
his brothers the idols of the people wherever 
they moved, he endeavoured to acquire a degree 
of popularity "by the aullerity of his manners. 
Like the rell of the family of Timur, he was 
bred up with very free notions upon the fubjeft 
of religion; but various circumfiances induced 
him afterwards to affume 1 e appearance of a ri¬ 
gid devotee. His brothers, by encouraging men 
of all religions, had offended the followers of 
Mahommed. The pofttrity of thofe Moguls, 
who under Baber conquered India, and foldiers 
of fortune from Tartary and Perlia, occupied the 
greateft number of the places of profit and truft in 
the empire, lhele could not fee, without envy, 
men of different perfuafions from themfelves, ad¬ 
mitted into the confidence of princes who If ill 
profefled the Mahomrnedan faith. Though filent 
at court, they murmured in fee ret; and la¬ 
mented the declining ftate of a religion, under 
the aufpices of which they had extended their go¬ 
vernment over India. Aurungzebe, by his rigid 
adherence to the tenets inculcated in the Coran, 
gained the efteem of all thofe, who, if the ex- 
preflion 1 may be ufed, were the chains which 
kept together the nations of Hindoftan under 
the houfe of Timur. But rhe influence which 
Aurungzebe derived from h's devotion did not, 
for many years, fuggeft an ambition to afpire to 
the empire. He only, hoped, that under the cloke 
of fanftity, he might pafs in fafety his life under 

any 


any of his brothers, whom Fortune might place a d. 
on the throne- '^ 8 * 

That fpecious appearance, which the actions I0 6s. 
of a man of religion muff wear in the eyes of the ^ 
world, facilitated his fchemes. In his long march ^y^be. 
from the Decan, his troops obferved a mod ex»£t 
difcipline. No ravages were committed ; no in- 
juftice done. When he fat down with his army 
in a field of corn, he either paid the eifimated 
value to the owners, or gave a receipt for it as a 
part of the revenue due to the crown. “ Though 
I am forced,” faid he, “ into a war by the machi¬ 
nations of Dara, 1 cannot confider mvielf as in 
an enemy’s country.” When the people came to 
decide their differences before him, he remanded 
them to the officers of the empire. “ Fortune,” 
he was heard to fay, “ may change the prince, 
but the fundamental laws of the (fate muff not be 
changed. Should l fait in my prefent enterprife,” 
continued he to the petitioners, ‘ c my judgment 
would not avail you, nay, it would do you harm 
with the conquerors. But if l ffiall fucceed in 
my undertakings, I promife to acquielce in the 
determinations of the Imperial judges.” Theie 
moderate fentiinents contributed to reconcile tne 
minds of the people to his government; and 
even induced them to alcribe the moit wicked of 
his actions to neceffity. 

When the news of his having mounted the rntelli- 
throne arrived at Agra, the governor filled every e ea “ 
corner of the city with public demonltranons of 
joy. The people were rather {truck with fur- 
prize, than moved with gladnefs. lhey, howe¬ 
ver, obferved that cautious (Hence which Juits 
the fubjects of defpotifm. I he noile of the ar¬ 
tillery on the walls of the citadel, faluted the 
old emperor’s ears, and rouzed him from the 
melancholy into which he had been plunged by 
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misfortunes. “ Go, Jehanara,” he faid, for his 
daughter was the only perfon near him y “ go, 
and learn the caufe of this hidden mark of joy ! 


flGH. 


But why fhould we enquire? The gladnefs of 
thofe who fur round us, mu ft add to our grief. 
Some new misfortune mu ft have fallen on Da¬ 
ta y look not abroad, left the fir It object to ftrike 
your eyes, fhould be the head of a brother whom 
you tenderly loved.” Jehanara, burfting into 
tears, arofe y and, in the paflage which led to the 
hararn, was met by the chief eunuch, who was 
haltening to the emperor with the news. 
htsacoef- 8 eyes of Shaw Jehan flafhed with rage. 

He role—he walked to and fro through the apart¬ 
ment, but he uttered not one word. His daugh¬ 
ter fat at a diftance in tears y he raifed his eyes, 
and looked fledfaftly for fome time on the figure 
of a crown which hung fufpended from the ceil¬ 
ing over his head. He called at length the chief 
eunuch y “ Take,” faid he, “ that bauble away y 
it mocks me with the memory of my former con¬ 
dition.” The tear flood in his eye: “ Yet flay 
thy hand,” refumed the emperor y “this would be 
owning the right of Aurungzebe. He beckoned 
to the eunuch to retire : he flood involved in 
thought. “ The new emperor, Jehanara,” faid 
Shaw Jehan, " has prematurely mounted the 
throne. He lliould have added the murder of a 
father to the other crimes which have raifed him 
fo high. But this perhaps is alfo art y he wants 
to deprive me, by mifreprefentation, of what re¬ 
mains of my fame, before he deprives me of 
life.!” 

i h , Whilft Shaw Jehan was making thefemelancho- 
shaw je-' ty tefle&ions on his own loft condition, a meffage 
was brought to him from Mahommed, the eldeft 
ion of Aurungzebe, who had remained at Agra. 
He begged leave to have penniflion to wait upon 
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his grandfather. The emperor, flartingfrom his A. n. 
reverie at the name of Mahommed, replied to 
the meffenger, “ If he comes as an enemy, 1 io63. 
have no power to prevent him ; if as a friend, I -—* 
have now no crown to bellowalluding to his 
offer to Mahommed, when that prince feized the 
citadel. The meffenger told him. That Mahom¬ 
med wiflied only to be admitted to communicate 
to the emperor the reafons which induced his 
father to mount the throne. “ Fathers,” re¬ 
plied Shaw Jehan, “ have been dethroned by 
their fons; but to infult the misfortunes of a pa¬ 
rent, was left for Aurungzcbe. What reafon 
but his ambition has the rebel for affirming the 
empire ? To lilfen to his excufes, would be to 
acknowledge the juftice of his conduct, by (hew¬ 
ing, by my weaknefs, that 1 could no longer 
wield the fceptre which he has (truck from my 
hand.”-Mahommed retired. 

Though the power of Shaw Jehan had, in aReleSi- 
great meafure, terminated with the ficknefs which Cl,s 
rouzed his fons to arms, his reign may be faid 
to have continued till Aurungzcbe mounted the 
throne near Delhi. He held the fccptre of India 
thirty folar years, five months and two days; 
and when he was dethroned, he had arrived at 
the fixty-feventh year of his age. The means by 
which Shaw Jehan obtained the empire of the 
Moguls, were not more juftifiable than thofe which 
he fo much blamed in Aurungzebe. He rebelled 
againft his father, and he permitted his relations to 
be facrificed to his fears. When he had fecuixd 
to himfelf the undilturbed pofieffion of the empire, 
he became an excellent and a humane, as w'ell as 
an able prince. During his long reign, we hear of 
no private a(Taflinations, no public executions, no 
arbitrary injuitice, no oppreflion. Rebellion, 

''which generally rifes from tyranny, was unknown; 
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A. n. univerfal peace was eftablilhed on the undeviating 
juftice and clemency of the emperor. His go- 
io«8. vernment was vigorous without fever ity, impar- 

'-tial, dignified, and fudden in its determinations. 

He received complaints with well-weighed cauti¬ 
on ; and never paffed judgment till both parties 
were heard. His pervading eye travelled to the 
molt diltant corners of his empire. He traced 
oppreffion to its molt fecret retreats ; and, though 
a lover of money, no film could protect offenders 
from his juftice. Theft and robbery were, by his 
prudent regulations, eradicated from his extenfive 
empire. The governors of the provinces were 
dire&ed by an edi£t, to pay out of their private 
fortunes, the Ioffes of the fubject in that way; 
which were afcfirtained upon oath in a court of 
juftice. The fentence of the judge was a warrant 
for the money upon the Subas, which they were 
forced immediately to pay ; other wife they were, 
upon complaint to the emperor, turned out of 
their governments, and feverely fined, 
on the Shaw Jehan was handfome in his perfon, ac- 
rei£I ’ tive in all the manly exercifes, affable and agree¬ 
able in his converfation. He did not, like his 
father, defcend too much from the dignity of a 
prince, nor involve hitnfelf in an obfcure diflance 
and referve. Warm in his cdnfiitution, be loved 
the company of women ; though the charms of 
the daughter of Afiph, the mother of almolt all 
his children, kept poffeflion of his affeflions 
during her life. His learning was fuch as was 
common among the princes of the houfe of Ti¬ 
mur ; a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and 
Peifian languages, the arts of writing and fpeak- 
ing with elegance and propriety,theftudyof hiftory, 
of the Coran, of the laws and canons of his prede- 
ceffors, of the art of government, financiering, 
and of the ancient ufages of the empire. Though 

eclipfed 
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cclipfed by the extraordinary abilities of Moha- A A# 
bet in war 3 he was a good general, and an excel- 
lent foldier, His reputation was fo high in that 
refpeft, that he not only kept his o wn dominions ' 

in peace at home, but even made extenfivc con- 
quefts abroad* Rapid in all his meafures, he 
crufhed rebellion before it deferved the name; 
for to fufpe£t it in any man, was with him to be 
prepared. A lover of pleafure, withoiit being 
its Have, he never neglected bufmefs for fenfua- 
lity ; and induftry, wealth and commerce fiou- 
rilhed under the certain protection and vigilance of 
his government. Had he not fallen in feme meafure 
from the Rate of reafon and fenfibility, by the rage 
of that cruel diforder which he inherited from his 
father, he might have descended from the throne 
to his grave, and have crowned his latter days 
with that luftre which had covered his reign. 

But his mind was weakened by difeafe ; and his 
age was devoted to melancholy and mifery. 

Shaw Jehan was, upon the whole, a great, and 
if we draw a veil over his acceffion to the throne, shatvje* 
a good prince. But we mud aferibe his cruelty in 
a great meafure to neceffity, and the manners of 
his country. Ambition, among the princes of 
the Eaft, is joined with the Wronger paffion of 
fear, Selfprefervation drives them on to defpe- 
rate meafures ; fubmiffion will not avail, and they 
muff owe their lives to their valour. The throne 
itfelf is no fecurity to the reigning prince, in a 
country where the fucceffion is not fixed by ac¬ 
knowledged and eftablilhed rules. Revolution and 
change prefent themfelves to his imagination; till 
aTaffinarionftep$in,and effe£tua 11 y relieves him from 
his terrors, Shaw Jehan was not naturally cruel; 
but he loved his own life better than the lives of 
his relations. To murder, or to be murdered, was 
the alternative offered to him by fortune* A 
throne or a grave terminated his pro/pefls on 

either 
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A. d. either fide; and when we confefs ourfelves fliock- 
i 6 s& ed at his inhumanity, we lofe half our rage in 
1068. the necelfity which impofed upon him the meafure. 

—He made fome amends for his crimes, in the ftrift 
juftice and clemency of his government; and Hin- 
doltan was flourilhing and happy, till his own po¬ 
licy was revived by his fons. 
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CHAR I. 


Reflections—Misfortunes of Solimdn Sheko—His 
flight to Serinagur — Diflrefi > irrefolution y and 
flight of Dara—He quits the Suituluz—the Bea 
—and Lahore—Aurungzebe returns — Prepara¬ 
tions and march of Sitja—Approach of Aurung¬ 
zebe—The battle of Kidgwd—Defeat and flight 
of Suja—Unaccountable conduct of the Mardja —* 

His flight—ylurungzibe arrives at Agra—Writes 
to his father • 

The confinement of the emperor, and the 
feizure of the perfon of Morad, opened a fair hW 
field for the ambition of Aurungzebe, To dif- 
guife any longer his ferious defigns on the empire, 
would, from the improbability of the thing, be 
imprudent. He however covered his love of 
power with profeffions of neceffity ; and ftill la¬ 
mented the occafion which had burdened his head 
with a crown- This fpecious condu£t, though too 
obvious in irs dciign to deceive, derived an ad¬ 
vantage from its modefl appearance \ and men 
forgot his deviations from rirtue, in the opinion 
that he was afhamed of his crimes. Having fub- 
dued the pafiion of vanity before he gave the 

rein 
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a. n. rein to ambition, he appeared infenfible of his 
own exaltation. His humility feemed to encreafe 
ices, upon the throne to i’uch a degree, that even thofe 
who could not approve of his meafures, were at 
alofsto what they ought to afcribe his condu£l. 
Averfe to pleafure, and contemning pomp and 
magnificence, the obvious inducements to the 
feizing of the fceptre were wanting to Aurung- 
zebe; but his aflive mind found, in its own 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind. 

Sotiman The new emperor had fcarce mounted the 
throne near Delhi, when he was alarmed with in¬ 
telligence of the march of Soliman, by the fkirts 
of the northern mountains, to join his father Da- 
ra at Lahore. We loft fight of that prince in 
themidft of his mutinous army, near Allahabad. 
The principal nobles who had attended him in 
liis fuccefsful expedition again ft Suja, deferred his 
ftandard at tlie firft news of his father’s defeat. 
The confinement of Shaw Jehan deprived him of 
more of his followers : but a number, fufficient 
to deferve the name of an army, /fill remained in 
his camp. Though bold and unconcerned in acti¬ 
on, Soliman was fubject to political fears. The 
news of repeated misfortunes came daily from 
every quarter. He became perplexed and unde- 
ctfive : various expedients prefented themfelves to 
his view, but he could fix on none. His firfl 
refolution was to return to Bengal ; but, dubious 
of Juccefs againfl: Suja with a reduced and dirpi- 
rited army, he dropt that defign, and gave him- 
ielf up again to wavering fchemes. He had none 
to advife him ; and his own mind afforded no 
refource in diltrefs. When intelligence of the 
march of the confederate princes from Agra ar¬ 
rived in his camp, he. thought of furprifing the 
capital, and by re leafing his grandfather, to add 
the weight of that monarch’s name to his declin¬ 
ing 
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ing caufe. He decamped, but bis evil fiars pre- a. n, 
vailed- He changed his courie, aid direfted his 
march to Lahore- 

The undeciiive meafiifes of Solhnaa were 
known to his troops, Th :v began to defpife the " L ' eicca 
authority of one . ho could not pericvere in any 
plan. Ail dilcipline became relaxed. The inde¬ 
pendence of the fold ter role with his contempt 
of his general. Regularity was loft in licenti- 
oulhefs , eonfufton, rapine and infolence prevailed; 
and ihe whole army* ioftead of obeying the prince* 
placed a merit in their not defbrting his caufe. 

That intrepidity and finnnefs which was peceffary 
to the occafion, no longer remained in Soliman. 

His ftandard had been left by thofe whom he 
thought his belt friends* and a melancholy diftruffc 
prevailed in his mind. To correct the licence of 
the foldiery, was to lofe their fupport. He per¬ 
mitted them, with a vain hope of conciliating 
their affections, to ravage the country at large. 

But when they had loaded themfelves with fpoit, 
they defer ted in whole fq uadrons, to fecure their 
wealth at home, and to avoid the doubtful chance 
of war, 

Deftitute of all authority, the prince moved byhisar- 
along, fallen and filent, at the head of an army 
converted into a mob of banditti. He iffued out 
no orders, under a certainty of their not being 
obeved ; and he even looked with indifference on 
the gradual decline in the number of his followers. 

Every morning prefented to his eyes, at a diitance, 
whole fquadrons that had quitted his camp in the 
ni ;ht. There only remained at laft four thoufand 
miferable wretches, who had fuffered themfelves 
to be robbed of their booty. Fear, and not at¬ 
tachment, kept thefe round the ftandard of So- 
liman. Their rapine had converted the whole 
country into an enemy, and there was no longer 
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a. n, any fafety in defertion. They, however, marked 
jtffS. their march with ruin, and covered their rear 
lei®, with the fmoke of villages, which they had plum 
'— - dered and fet on fire* 

r «* es Aurungzebe received certain intelligence of 

the deftruftive route of Soliman through the 
countries of Shinvvara and Muchlis-pour. He 
detached Fidai Chan with a confiderable force 
to interrupt his march. Shaifta, who had been 
left in the government of Agra, was ordered 
with troops, by a different route, to prevent the 
efcape of the prince by the road through which 
he had come. He was in no condition to cope 
with either of thofe lords. He turned his march 
to the north, and entered the almoft impervious 
country of Serinagur, where the Ganges iffues 
from the mountains into the plains of India. 
Pirti Singh, the Raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindnefs and refpeft. He fent his 
own troops to guard the paffes, and permitted 
the forces of Soliman to encamp in his valleys, to 
recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
Aurungzebe, upon receiving advices of the ef¬ 
cape of the prince, recalled Fidai to the Impe¬ 
rial camp, and ordered Shaifta to his government 
of Agra. 

refuge Safe in the hofpitality of the prince of Serinagur, 
Soliman remainedlhutupin afeciuded country. The 
mountains, which protected him from the enemy, 
prevented him from hearing of the fate of his 
friends. He became anxious and thoughtful, and 
difcovered neither pleafure nor amufement in the 
rural lports purfued by others through the romantic 
vallies which formed the dominions of the Raja, 
lie loved to walk alone ; to dive into the thickeft 
woods ; to mix his complaints with the murmur 
ot torrents, which, lulling from a thoufand 
rocks, filled the whole country with an agreeable 

noife 
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noife. One day, as the prince wandered from a. n. 
his party, he entered a narrow valley formed by 
one of the ftreams which fall headlong from the 106S 
impaffable mountains that environ Serin agur. In 
the centre of the valley there flood a mound al- 
moft covered with trees ; through the branches 
of which appeared undiftinftly what feemed an 
Indian pagod. The ftream, divided into two, fur- 
rounded the mound, and appeared to have worn 
away the foundations of the rock, on which the 
building flood j which circumftance rendered it 
inacceflible on every fide. Soliman, pleafed with 
this romantic fcene, rode forward, and found 
that what he had mi (taken for a temple, was a 
houfe of pleafure belonging to the Raja, Thi¬ 
ther that prince often retired, with a few attend¬ 
ants, to enjoy the company of fotne Cafhtniriau 
women of exquifite beauty. Some of thefe were 
walking on the terrace when Solim&n approached. 

He was (truck with their perfons •, but he infiant- 
ly retired. 

When he returned to the refidence of the Raja, in Serina- 
he mentioned his adventure to that prince. His cou- gur * 
ntenance was fuddenly overcafl, and he remained 
for fome time filent. Heat length faid, “ All my 
dominions have 1 given up to Soliman, yet he has 
intruded upon one little valley which I referved 
for niyfelf.” Soliman excufed his conduct by 
his ignorance; but though the Raja pretended to 
befatisfied, there appeared from that day forward 
a ir.anifeft change in his behaviour. He became 
cold and diftant; and he was difeontented and 
agitated when the fugitive prince came before him. 

Jealoufy, however, was not the caufe of this 
alteration. Aurungzebe had applied to him, 
through his emifTaries; and the honour of that 
prince contended with his avarice, Soiiman be¬ 
came uneafy at the doubtful gloom which hung 

on 
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A. D. on his countenance. He encamped, with his few 
followers, at fome diltance from the Raja’s refi- 
,ofis. dence ; and he began to watch narrowly the con- 

'—— J duCt of a prince, whom he Hill called his protec¬ 
tor and friend. 

irre'niuti- When Soliman entered the mountains of Se- 
rinagur, he difpatched a meffenger with the news 
of his misfortunes to his father Dara. That 
prince was encamped, with a confiderable army, 
on the banks of the Suttuluz. When he receiv¬ 
ed the letters of his Ton, he fhut himfelf up in his 
tent, and gave way to melancholy reflections on 
his own misfortunes. The imprifonment of his 
father was an event, which, as it was expected, did 
not furprize him ; but the defertion of the vic¬ 
torious army under his fan, was a fevere ftroke 
ro his declining fortunes. He even had conceived 
hopes from the prefence of Soliman, whofe acti¬ 
vity and fame in war might revive the drooping 
fpirits of his party. But he was fhut up within 
impervious mountains; and the enemy had oc¬ 
cupied all the paffes. Dara was left to his own 
refources, and they failed, in the diilreffed flota¬ 
tion of his mind. He reflected on the pair with 
regret; he looked forward to the future with 
fear. Agitated by various paflions, he could fix 
upon no determined expedient to extricate him- 
felf from his misfortune; and a panic began to 
feize his troops from the irrefolute undecifivenefs 
of his conduct. 

of Dara. Aurungzebe, who had his fpies in the camp of 
Dara, was no ftranger to the fituation of his 
mind, i’o add to his panic, he marched from 
Karnal on the fifteenth of Auguft, and directed 
his courfe toward Lahore. Dara, who had re¬ 
mained irrefolute on the banks of the Suttuluz, 
decamped, upon the news of the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach, with precipitation. The advanced guard 
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of Aurungzebe palled the river without oppofi- a. p. 
tion ; and Dara fat down with his army behind 
the Bea, on the road to Lahore, to which city >o6S. 
he himfelf foon after retired, leaving the troops V ~4 J 
under the conduft of Daood Chan, an able and 
experienced officer. Dara had great refources 
in the provinces behind Lahore. The governors 
had dill remained faithful to the old emperor ; 
the revenues of the preceding year had not been 
paid ; and the prince found a confiderable fum in 
the Imperial treafury at Lahore. He foon raifed 
twenty thoufand horfe, and his activity had begun 
tochangeihe afpefl of hisaffairs. Buthehad hither¬ 
to been unfuccefsful : and he judged of the future 
by the pad. He was difturbed by the news of 
the approach of a part of the army of Aurung¬ 
zebe, who, having con dr u fled a bridge on the 
Suttuluz, were on full march to the Bea. 

Daood, whom Dara had left at the head of the re - 
troops on the Bea, had lined the banks with* ar- 
tillery, and thrown up entrenchments and re- Eta. 
doubts, with a firm afTurance of flopping the pro- 
grefs of the enemy. The rainy feafon was now 
come on, and he was under no apprehenfions of 
not being able to keep the enemy for five months 
at bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, furnifh Dara with an army of hardy 
foldiers. Mohaber, who commanded in Cabul, 
was in his intereft ; and he rivalled his predecef- 
for of the fame name in his abilities in war. But 
the evil genius of Dara prevailed. He fent^or¬ 
ders to Daood to quit his pod. 1 hat officer 
was adonilhed : he fent a remondrance againh the 
meafure to the prince, and the jealous mind of 
Dara fufpeaed his fidelity. Pofitive orders were 
fent: Daood reludantly obeyed. The prince, 
finding himfelf wrong in his fufpicions, re¬ 
pented of his condud. He flew into a violent 

Vol. III. D d paffion 
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A, a paflion againft the accufers of Daood, and he 
ordered that officer back to his poll. It was now 
io6*l too late- The advanced guard of the enemy had 
crotled the Bea; and Aurungzebe, with the 
main body, arrived on the Suttuluz on the twen¬ 
ty-fifth of AugufL 

, Dara > reflecting on the folly of his pad con¬ 
ing battle, dnQ:, and the preffure of the prefent time, was 
thrown into the utmoft confternation. Chan 
Jehan, who commanded the enemy, had been 
reinforced by a body of troops and a train of ar¬ 
tillery fro nr the main body- Daood advifed the 
prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of his 
troops by the defeat of a force fo much inferior 
an point of numbers* The prince was obfHnate* 
He alleged, that though his army was more nu¬ 
merous than the enemy, they were not equal to 
them in difcipline ; that, fuddenly gathered toge¬ 
ther, they had not been habituated to danger; 
and that to engage the rebels, for fo he affected 
to call the abettors of Aurongzebe, would be to 
ha fieri the completion of their wifbes, by giving 
them an eafy victory, « But, Daood!” conti¬ 
nued ne, “ I am not only unfortunate, but weak* 
Had I followed your advice, and kept poffeffion 
of the Suttuluz and Bea, I might have at leaft 
fufpended, for fome months, the fate of the em¬ 
pire. But I, who have been fo often deceived by 
_ m y brothers, am become diftruftful of my friends.” 
- p^ood endeavoured to comfort the prince, by 
hare. obierving T that though the reputation of keeping 
a victorious army at bay d uring the rainy feafon, 
might contribute to change the face of affairs, yet 
iiili there were hopes* That to remain at Lahore 
without obtaining a vuftory, w r ould be as improper 
as^ it appeared impoffiblej that ftill they had rivers 
which might be defended againft the whole force 
of Aurungzebe ; and that if the prince fhould be 

pleafed 
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pieafed to blot all unworthy fufpicions from his 
mind, he himfelf would undertake to give him 
fufficient time to collect a force in the provinces 
beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with 
tears, and began to retreat. The army, difcou- 
raged at the apparent irrefolution of their com¬ 
mander, began to fear for themfelves. Having 
loft all confidence in the abilities of the prince, 
theyfaw nothing before them but diftrefs to him, 
and ruin to themfelves. They deferted in whole 
fquadrons; and the unfortunate Dara faw his 
nutnbers hourly diminilhing as he advanced to¬ 
ward Mouitan. The van of the enemy under 
Chan Jehan hung clofe on the heels of the fugi¬ 
tive, and his friends throughout the empire gave 
all their hopes to the wind. 

Aurungzebe arriving on the Suttuluz, was in¬ 
formed of the flight of Dara. His apprehenfions 
from that quarter vanifhed, and he encamped for 
ten days on the banks of the river, to refrefh his 
army. The Maraja, who had given the firft bat¬ 
tle to Aurungzebe, near the city of Ugein, think¬ 
ing the affairs of Dara defperate, came to the camp 
with a tender of his allegiance. A number of the 
nobility, who had hitherto remained firm to the old 
emperor, haftened to the court of the new, and 
proftrated themfelves at the foot of the throne. 
Aurungzebe received them with unconcern, and 
told them that the feafon of forgivenefs was pad. 
“ When Fortune,” faid he, " hung doubtful 
over my arms, you either abetted my enemies, 
or waited infecurity for the decifion of Fate con¬ 
cerning the empire. Thefe,” pointing to his no¬ 
bles, “ ferved me in my difirefs. I reward them 
with my confidence; but I grant you, in par¬ 
doning your lives, a greater favour than thofe I 
conferred on them. Nece fifty gives me your obe¬ 
dience : let your generofity convince me that 
you are fincere. My enemies have difllpated the 
D d 2 treafures 
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treafures of the empire, and I, who hope long 
to manage its affairs, will not impoverilh it by 
heavy exactions. Your wealth is great. Juf- 
tice, which in affairs of ftate follows fortune, 
gives me a right to the whole ; but my modera¬ 
tion only claims a part.” They paid large fums 
to the treafury, and a general indemnity paffed, 
under the feats of the empire. 

The haughty fpirit of the Maraja revolted at 
the indignity of a cold reception. He however 
had gone too far to recede. Naturally averfe to 
thefubtle character of Aurungzebe, he had actu¬ 
ally performed the promife which he had made to 
his high-fpirited wife after his defeat. He col¬ 
lected an army, and was about to purfue Au¬ 
rungzebe, when the misfortunes of Dara began. 
The lofs of the battle near Agra ftaggered bis 
all giance ; he became more irrefolute after the 
imprisonment of Shaw Jehfin j and the flight of 
Dara to Lahore, threw hint at the feet of the 
new emperor. He told Aurungzebe, That being 
of a religion which inculcated the belief of a 
Providence as fuperintending over human alfairs, 
he was now under no doubts concerning the fide 
on which the gods had declared iDemfeives. It 
were therefore, continued be, a kind of impiety 
tooppofehim whom Heaven has placed on the 
throne. Aurungzebe pleafantly replied, “ I am 
glad 10 owe to the religion what 1 hoped not from 
the love of Jeffwint Singh.” 

Ihe vifler Meer Jumla, who at the beginning 
«i the rebellion had fubraitted to a political im¬ 
prifonment in the Decan, feeing the affairs of Au¬ 
rungzebe in too good a condition to demand a 
continuance of his double conduCt. broke his 
fictitious chains, and prefented himfelf at court. 
Ihe new emperor received him with every mark 
of honour and affection. He prefented him with 
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elephants, horfes, riches, drefles, and arms ; but a. t>. 
of his whole fortune, which, to keep up appear- 
ances, had been confifcated, he only returned about l0 68. 
fifty thou fa nd roupees. “ In ferving the ft ate,” nr""- 
faid Aurungzebe, “ I have expended your for¬ 
tune ; but you, in ferving it again, may acquire 
another.” Jumla made no reply, but feemed fa- 
tisfied with his efcape from the critical fituation in 
which he had been plunged by the civil war, A 
field foon prefented itfelf to his abilities; and his 
fortune was amply reftored by the unabating fa¬ 
vour of his fovereign. 

Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that Aurwig- 
Dara had taken the route of Moultan, Aurung- marches 
zebe croffed the Suttuluz on the fifth of Septem- [!’ n VIoul ' 
ber. He advanced with rapid inarches toward 
that city, wilhing to put an end to the war in the 
north. Chan Jehan, who commanded the van¬ 
guard, arriving in Moultan, the unfortunate 
prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains be¬ 
yond the Indus. In vain had ir been remonftrat- r 
ed to him by his followers, that he ought to 
have taken the route of Cabul. Mob abet, who had 
been always averl'e to Aurungzebe, was at the head 
of a difciplined army in that province. Aids 
might be drawn from the weftern Tartary ; there 
was even a profpect of Perna’s efpoufmg the 
caufe of Data. Soldiers of fortune, men adapt¬ 
ed by their manners and climate for the field, 
would flock to his ftandard. But Fortune had 
forfaken Dara, and fhe was followed by Pru¬ 
dence. Aurungzebe, when he fir ft heard of the 
courfe of his brother’s flight, cried out, in an 
ecftacyof joy, “ That the war was at an end.” 

He detached eight thoufand horfe, under the con- 
dud of Meer Baba, after the fugitive, and mov¬ 
ed his camp on his return toward Agra. 
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Many caufes concurred in making Aurung- 
zebe anxious to return to Agra. The force left 
in that city was fmalt; and Shaifta, who com¬ 
manded there, was no great foldier. The troops, 
his“retaro. though filent, had not yet reconciled their minds 
to the force ufed againft the perfon of Morad ; 
and they were, in fome meafure, fhocked at the 
emperor’s breach of faith to a friend as well as a 
brother. Shaw Jehan, though clofely confined, 
had his emiffaries and friends every where. Whif- 
pers concerning the unworthy ufage of that great 
prince were carried round, and heard with atten¬ 
tion. Many of the nobles, raifed by his favour, 
refpefted him ftill for what he had been ; and the 
empire, in general, which had flourifhed under 
his government, lamented the cloud which had 
fettled on the latter end of a life of renown. The 
Maraja was ftill his friend. Proud and haughty 
beyond meafure, he could not forget his defeat 
by Aurungzebe, and he was chagrined at the 
cold reception which that prince had lately given 
to his proffered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had 
in a manner betrayed Soli man, thought alfo that 
he was not well requited for his fervices. He 
was ftill attached to Shaw Jeharn whofe open and 
manly behaviour upon every occafion he compared 
with advantage to the cold duplicity of his fon. 

Suja, who firft appeared in arms againft Dara, 
faw now a more dangerous enemy in another 
brother. The lofs which he had fuftained againft 
Soliman was foon recovered in the rich and po¬ 
pulous kingdom of Bengal. He faw a new cloud 
forming which was to bur ft upon him, and he 
prepared himfelf againft the ftorm. He colle&ed 
an army with his ufual activity, and was on the 
point of taking the route of Agra, to relieve his 
father from confinement. To deceive Aurung¬ 
zebe, he had congratulated that prince on his 
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mounting the throne at Delhi; he owned his A. n. 
title, and only folicited for a continuance of his 
government over Bengal. The emperor was not >068. 
to be deceived. He faw the views of mankind in * 

their fituation and charafter, and took profeffions 
of friendfhip from rivals for mere founds. He 
however had behaved with his ul’ual civility to 
the melTenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxi¬ 
ous about knowing the ftate of his health, and he 
made a minute inquiry concerning his children and 
family. “ As for a new commiffion to my bro- 
ther,” faid he, “ it is at once unneceffary and 
improper. I myfelf am but my father’s vicege¬ 
rent in the empire; and I derive my whole 
power from thofe infirmities which have render¬ 
ed the emperor unfit for the bufinefs of the 
ftate.” This anfwer, though not fatisfaftory, 
amufed Suja, and furnifhed an opportunity for Au¬ 
rungzebe to break the power of Dara, and to 
eftablifh his own authority. 

Suja, at length, threw off the mafk; from a ofSu i a - 
fubjeffc to Aurungzebe, he became his competitor 
for the empire. He begun his march with a nu¬ 
merous army, accuftoming them to the manoeu¬ 
vres of the field as he moved. His brother, who 
expected the (form, was not furprifed at its ap¬ 
proach. He remained but four days at Moul- 
tan. His fon Mahommed was made governor of 
that province ; that of Punjab was conferred on 
Chillulla. He outftripped his army in expedition; 
and on the twenty-fourth of October he entered 
Lahore. He arrived at Delhi on the twenty- 
firft of November ; and notwithftandingthe pref- 
fure of his affairs in the fouth, he celebrated his 
birth-day in that city, having entered the forty- 
firft year of his age. The fplendid and numerous 
appearance of the nobility on that occafion con¬ 
vinced Aurungzebe, who always made judicious 
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obfervations on the behaviour of mankind, that 
lie was firmly eftablilhed on the throne which he 
had ufurped. The nobles mod remarkable for 
/ their penetration, were the fir ft to pay their 
refpefts: they faw the abilities of the reigning 
prince ; they were no ftrangers to the inferiority 
of his brothers ; and they confidered Fortune as 
only another name for Prudence- Daood, who 
had adhered hitherto to Dam, forfook that prince 
when he took, contrary to his advice, the route 
of Bicker, He threw himfelf at the feet of Au- 
rungzebe ; who, knowing his abilities, received 
him with diftinfiion, and raifed him to the rank 
of fix thou fand hor fe. 

During the few days which Aurungzebe paffed 
at Delhi, he informed himfelf minutely of the 
force and refources of Suja. That prince was 
more formidable than the emperor had imagined, 
Toinfure luccefs, he ordered his fon Mahommed 
to join him with the army from Moultan, and be 
rdblved to avail himfelf of the great parts of 
Jam!a* That lord had been fent, foon after his 
arrival at court, to fettle the affairs of Chandeifh 
and Guzerat, and he was ordered to return with 
fame of the veteran troops Rationed on the fouth- 
ern frontiers of the empire- The emperor, in 
the mean time, having arrived at Agra, rein- 
forced the garrifon oi that city under Shaifta j 
being apprehenfive of an invafion under prince 
Soilman, from the mountains of Serinagur, He 
himfelf took immediately the field ; and moved 
flowly down the Jumna, in hourly expectations of 
reinforcements from the north and weft, 

Suja, in the mean time, with a numerous army, 
was in full march toward the capital He arrived 
at Allahabad ; and having remained a few days in 
the environs of that place, he renewed his march, 
and encamped his army, in a ftrong pofition, at 
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a place called Kidgwa, about thirty miles from 
Allahabad* Diftruftful of the difcipline of his 
array, he entrenched himfelf, and waited for the 
arrival of Aurungzebe, whom he wi fixed to en¬ 
gage with an advantage which might fupply the 
inferiority of his troops, in point of courage and 
hardinefs, But Aurungzebc ftudioufly protrafb 
ed the time* His march was defignedly flow, till 
he was joined by his fon Mahommed with the 
troops of the north* He then moved forward 
with great expedition ; Mahommed commanding 
the van, confiding of five thoufand chofen horfe. 
Suja was aftonifhed at this hidden vigour in his 
brother’s meafures ; he began to fortify his camp, 
and to make difpofitions for receiving the enemy 
with warmth* 

The prince Mahommed, naturally full of fire, 
exceeded his orders* He prefied onward with the 
van, eager for a fight of the enemy ; and when he 
prefen ted himfelf before Suja, the emperor, with 
the army and artillery, was forty miles in the 
rear* He rode along the lines of the enemy,, and, 
with unpardonable rafhnefs, feemed to provoke 
them to battle. Suja, however, for what caufe is 
uncertain, took no advantage of his temerity. 
The prince at length 'encamped his final! army ; 
and difpatched a meffonger with his obfervarions 
on the pofition and firength of the enemy. Au- 
rungzebe was offended at the rafhnefs of his fon* 
He was, however, gentle in his reproof C£ When 
you fhall poffeJs the empire, Mahommed/* faid 
he, tc you muff protect it with more caution, A 
monarch ought to be a general rather than a 
partisan; and few forget folly in valour.” Ihe 
haughty fpirit of the prince was impatient of 
rebuke* Aftive, gallant, and fiery, he defpifed 
the flow dictates of Prudence j and would rather 
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A- n. owe his feme to his fword, than to political 
jf”' management and addrefs. 

>069. The Imperial llandard came in fight on the 
thirteenth of January, 1659; and Aurungzebe 
mb* offers encamped his army, leaving an extenfive plain, 
battle. very fit for a battle, between him and the lines of 
Suja. He drew up his army, on the morning of 
the fifteenth, in two lines, advancing his artillery 
fome paces in the front. About twelve o’clock 
the cannon began to open on both fides. Suja 
had placed his artillery on a riling ground, and 
his batteries were well ferved. He fcoured 
the enemy’s lines ; and Aurungzebe, who durft 
not attack the trenches, was obliged to return 
with fome lofs to his camp. Suja took no ad¬ 
vantage of the retreat of his brother. He re¬ 
tired within his lines, and imprudently neglefted 
to keep poffeilion of the riling ground on the 
right, from which his artillery had played with 
luch advantage on the enemy. Meer Jumla, who 
had arrived a few days before from the Decan, 
obferved the negligence of Suja. He reprefented 
the advantage which Fortune had offered to Au¬ 
rungzebe ; and that prince ordered him to take 
poffeilion of the hill in the night. Before morn- 
ing appeared, Jumla threw up a redoubt on the 
place, and lined it with cannon ; which were co¬ 
vered with a ftrong party of fpearmen. 

The battle When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his 

" £,ns ‘ battery on the hill to open. The tents of Suja 
were in the range of the fhot; and the prince 
was obliged immediately to flrike them, and to 
move his quarters to the left. Aurungzebe, who 
perceived the commotion in the enemy’s camp, 
on account of the unexpeffed fire from the bat¬ 
tery, thought this a proper opportunity to make 
a general aflault. His army were already formed; 
and he ordered his elephants to advance with all 
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expedition to tread clown the entrenchments. A 
ftrong body of cavalry fuftained the charge. The 
defendants, already in confufion, made but a 
faint refiftance. The elephants foon levelled the 
entrenchment, and the horfe poured into the 
camp. Flight, confufion, and flaughter prevail¬ 
ed. Aurungzebe, mounted on a lofty elephant, 
faw the appearance of victory on every fide. He 
pulhed forward into the centre, to render com¬ 
plete the advantage which he had already obtain¬ 
ed. But Fortune took a fudden change j and 
inevitable ruin feemed to overwhelm him and his 
aifairs. 

The Maraja, Jeffwint Singh, having made his 
peace with Aurungzebe, had joined that prince 
with his native troops. His defeat at Ugein 
remained ftill frelh in his mind ; and he longed 
to recover the laurels which he had loft in that 
unfortunate field. He had received orders to ad¬ 
vance with his Rajaputs ; and he even made a 
fliew of attacking the enemy. But when he faw 
the emperor entering their camp, he fuddenly 
turned, and fled with all his forces. The 
Moguls, however, followed not his example. 
Aurungzebe carried forward on his elephant the 
Imperial ftandard; and they were attained to 
leave it to the enemy. Jeffwint, dilappoimed in 
his aim of drawing his party to flight by bis 
own, fell fuddenly on the rear of the line. He 
feized upon the baggage; and put fervams and 
women to the fword, without either ditlmelioii 
or mercy. The noife of the flaughter behind was 
carried to the front, which was engaged with Suja 
in the centre of his camp. Some fled to fave 
their wives j and, cowards, wanting only an ex¬ 
ample, they were followed by thou lands. 1 he 
lines began to thin apace; the attack was lul- 
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tained with lefs vigour j and the enemy acquired 
courage. 

.Aurungzebe exhibited upon the occafion, that 
refolute firmnefs which always rifes above mif- 
fortune. To fly was certain ruin ; to remain, an 
aim oft certain death. He fat aloft on his ele¬ 
phant, in full poffeffion of his own mind ; and 
he feemed not to know that any difafter had hap¬ 
pened in the rear. The enemy, who bad been 
tumultuoufly hurrying out of the camp, returned 
with vigour to the charge upon the fudden change 
in the face of affairs. Suja, with an undaunted 
countenance, led the attack, Handing in the 
cafile, upon an enormous elephant. When his 
eye fell upon his brother, he ordered his driver 
to direft the furious animal that way. One of 
the principal officers of Aurungzebe, who was 
alfo mounted on an elephant, perceiving the in¬ 
tention of Suja, rulhed in before the prince. He 
was overthrown in the fir ft fhock, but the ele¬ 
phant of Suja fuffered fo much in the concuflion, 
that the animal flood trembling through every 
joint; having loft all fenfe of command, and al- 
moll the power of motion. The difappointed 
prince feemed enraged at his fortune} but the 
elephant of one of his nobles advanced again ft 
that of the emperor; and, in thenrft fhock, the 
latter animal fell upon his knees; and it was 
with great difficulty he recovered hirafelf. Au¬ 
rungzebe had one foot out of the cafile, ready to 
alight. The crown of India hovered on the 
refolution of a moment. Meer Jumla was near, 
on horfeback : “ Stop,” faid he, turning fternly 
to Aurungzebe; “ you defeendfrom the throne.” 
The emperor, who was now compofed, feemed 
to fmile at the reproof. Whilft the animals con¬ 
tinued to engage, the markfman, who fat behind 
him, (hot the adverfary’s driver ; but the enraged 
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elephant continued, notwith(landing, to fight, a d. 
Aurungzebe was now in imminent danger ; when 
he was delivered from deftruclion by the refolu- 1069. 
tion of his driver. He threw himfelf dexterouily 
on the neck of the other elephant, and carried 
him off; whilff his own place was fupplied by 
one of the officers who fat behind the caftle. 
Another elephant, in the mean time, advanced 
againll Aurungzebe ; but he had the good fortune 
to ffioot the driver with his own hand. 

The emperor now found that his own elephant, * ntl of 
from the many ffiocks which he had received, ze (, e , 
was much weakened and difpirited. He began 
to be afraid that he could not even keep the ani¬ 
mal in the field. To alight w'ould be equal to 
flight itfelf. The elephant began to turn ; and 
Aurungzebe, whofe refolution never failed him 
in defperate fituations, ordered the chains, which 
are always ready for binding him, to be locked . 
round his feet. The emperor remained immove¬ 
able amidfl: the enemy ; a thoufand (hot were aim¬ 
ed at him, a thoufand arrows fell into the caftle ; 
but being in complete armour, he remained un¬ 
hurt. Some of the nobles obferving this daring 
behaviour in their prince, ruffied forward to his 
refcue. They bore all before them in this laft 
effort; and Suja, in the moment of vidor v, was 
beginning to give way. His elephant, difabled by 
thefirft (hock, was not to be moved forward. 
Aliverdi, one of his friends, came with a horfe ; 
and Suja, in an evil hour, defcended from his 
lofty feat. The fame condudt had ruined Dat a. 

The elephant returning to the rear, with an 
empty caftle, the army thought that the prince 
was flam ; and they began to fly on every fide. 

Aurungzebe, who owed his vidory to his own who ob- 
inrrepidity, was in no condition to purfiie the the 

xt- t_ • 1 1 . , viSory. 

enemy. Wight was now coming on; and he lay 
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a. d. on the field under arms. During the a&ion, the 
Maraja had defeated the party left to defend the 
,rtg. baggage; and loading camels with the booty, 
'—fent them off, under an efcort. He himfelf ftill 
hovered round the rear. The proximity of the 
Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto protected 
them from being plundered by the Rajaputs. 
Night coming on, the Maraja advanced ; and, 
about an hour after it was dark, fell upon the 
tents of Mahommed, who had remained with his 
father on the held. A few, who defended the 
quarter of the prince, were cut off to a man $ 
and the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial tents, 
and feized upon every thing valuable within the 
fquare ; putting every one that oppofed them to 
the fword. The night became a fcene of horror, 
confufion, and death, Aurungzebe was not to 
be moved from the field ; but he detached a part 
of the army to oppofe the Maraja. When day 
appeared, the troops of Suja were no more to be 
feen ; and the emperor, now convinced of his 
viftorv, turned his arms upon the Maraja. That 
prince flood his ground. A bloody battle en- 
fued. 1 he Rajaputs retreated ; but they carried 
their booty away. 

fufd ^uja with fo much precipitation in the 

Mahom night, that he left all his tents, equipage, and 
med. artillery, on the field. His army deferred him ; 

and he even deferred his army. He changed his 
clothes, he threw off every mark of diftintlion, 
and hurried forward to Patna like a private man. 
He feared no enemy; but he was fraid of his 
friends. When Fortune had forlakea him, he 
hoped not to retain their faith ; for to deliver him 
to Aurungzebe would not only procure their 
fafety, but advance their intereft. The fun was 
fcarce up, when Aurungzebe detached ten thou- 
fand horfe under his fon Mahommed in puriuit of 
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his brother. The enemy were fo much diffipated, A. n. 
that few were flam. The inftru&ions of the 
prince were to follow Suja. He arrived at Pat- 1069. 
na, and the unfortunate prince fled to Mongeer ;'— 1 
hoping to derive from walls that fafety which he 
could not command in the field. His courage, 
however, forfook him not in his diftrefs. He had 
ftill refources in his own aCtive mind ; and the 
whole province of Bengal was devoted to his in- 
tereft, from the ftriCt jultice and mildnefs of his 
government. 

After the flight of the Maraja and the depar- Aurupg- 
ture of Mahommed, the emperor called together , o 
the nobility and principal officers of his army, h^bles. 
He had marked, from his elephant, the particular 
behaviour of each. He puniflied fome for cowar¬ 
dice ; others he promoted for valour. His re¬ 
proofs were ftrong and pointed j the pTaife he be¬ 
llowed manly and juft. He, at the fame time, 
made a long fpeech from the throne. He aflumed 
no merit to himfelf, he even gave up that of his 
army, and attributed his fuccefs to Providence. 

He involved Heaven in his quarrel with his bro¬ 
thers j and made it the partner of his own guilt. 

This religious oration was received with burfts of 
applaufe. Mankind are in all ages and nations 
fuperftitious ; and the bare profeflion of fan&ity 
hides the blackeft crimes from their eyes. 
Aurungzebe, however, did not forget his tempo¬ 
ral affairs in his devotion. Anxious for the re¬ 
duction of Bengal, and for an end of the war 
with 8uja, he detached a large body of horfe 
under Meer Jumla, to reinforce Mahommed, 
whilft he himlelf took the route of the capital. 

The Maraja, in the meantime, with his booty, a n,ir e re- 
advanced to the walls of Agra. News of the port earn- 
defeat of AurungzCbe had already filled that ca- Agri 
pital with furprize. The appearance of the Ra- 
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A. d. japuts confirmed the report. The adherents of 
the new emperor began to fhift for themfelves $ 
,c6 9 ’ and grief and joy prevailed, as men were va- 
'—"i—' rioufly affected to this or the other fide. Shaifta, 
who commanded in the city, was flruck with me¬ 
lancholy and defpair. He knew the attive part 
which he himfelf had taken for Aurungzebe j 
and he could expect no favour from the conque¬ 
rors. He even made attempts againft his own 
life ; and feemed indifferent about /hutting the 
gates of the citadel againft jcffwinr Singh. That 
prince, though he fuffered little in the running 
fight with Aurungz be, was flill afraid of the 
Imperial arm /, which followed clofe on his heels. 
Had he boldly entered the city, taken advantage 
of the panic of Shaifta, and releafed Shaw Jehan, 
Aurungzebe might Hill be ruined. But the for¬ 
tune of that prince was ftill greater than his 
abilities. 

-t‘hezr- Aurungzebe, apprehenfive of fome mifchief 
rives in in Agra, haftened his march to that capital. The 
that city. c ity was now undeceived with regard to the bat¬ 
tle; and the Maraja, who had boafled of the de¬ 
feat of the emperor, began to fly before him. 
lie diredted his courl’e to his own country ; and, 
though encumbered with fpoil, outftripped his 
purluers in the march. Aurungzebe entered 
Agra without any pomp. He did not permit 
himfelf to be faluted by the guns of the fort. 
“ It would be improper,” faid be, “ to triumph 
in the ears of a father, over the defeat of his 
fon.” He wrote a letter to Shaw Jehan, enquiring 
concerning his health; and he excufed fiimfelf 
fronicomingintohisprefenceonaccountof ih hur- 
ryof public affairs. He flight ly mentioned his viflo- 
ry,by in fin uating that Providence, by his hands, had 
frultrared the defigns of the enemies of the houfe 
of Timur. His father, who was no ftranger to the 

fituation 
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fituation of affairs, would not read the letter. He 
gave it back to the meffenger, and faid, “ If my 
fon means to infult me, to know it would but add 
to my misfortunes ; if he treats me with affe&ion' 
and refpeft, why does he permit me to languiih 
within thefe walls ?” 
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Dara's flight to Bicker—He croffes the defert — 
Gains the governor of Gazer at—Marches to¬ 
ward Agra—Fort ifes himfelf at Ajmere — De¬ 
ceived — attacked—and totally defeated by Au- 
rungzebe—His unheard-of misfortunes—Dtftrefs 
in the defect—Arrival at Tatta—Throws him- 
felf under the protection of Jihon—Death of the 
Sultana—Throws himfelf under the Protection of 
Jihon—Death of the Sultana—Dara betrayed — 
Carried with ignominy through Delhi—Confined 
at Chizerabdd — Affajflnated — Reflections . 

^659. Dara having fled from Mouitan, took the 
Io6f‘ r p u . te °f Bicker, beyond the Indus. The Iinpe- 
rialifts were clofe at his heels. His army fell off 
Dara flies gradually in his flight. His affairs were defpe- 
1 ’ rate, and their attachment gave way to perfonal 

fafety. Four thoufand ftill adhered to their co¬ 
lours, with which number Dara encamped near 
Bicker, having garrifoned the place, and fub- 
mitted it to the command of a faithful friend. 
He had fcaice pitched his tents, when the enemy 
came in fight. Though worn-out with fatigue, 
he was obliged to fly. He found boats by acci¬ 
dent, and croffed the Indus with all his followers. 

On 
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On the opposite fiiore ftood the !lrong iortrofs of A.D. 
Sicar. Struck with the hard fate of Data, the jjJgfV 
governor opened the gates. But it was not the 1063. 

bufmafs of the prince to flint hiinfdf up within- ‘ J 

walls; which at be it could only p rot raft misfor¬ 
tune. He reinforced the garrifon with a part of 
his troops; and left fome valuable effects under 
the protection of the governor. 

Difm cumbered, he betook himfelf to the open Meditates 
field, before he had even thought of the quarter to p e [fi aj 
which he fhould direct his courfe* He wandered 
away in a melancholy mood. His faithful adhe¬ 
rents, for only thofe whofe attachment to his 
perfon overcame their own fears were now in his 
train, followed filently the path of a matter 
whom they loved. Having marched a few miles, 
the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two; the one leading to Tatta, the other 
toward the Perfian province of Choraffan. Start¬ 
ing from his revet ie, he Hood for fome time ir- 
refolute. On the one fide there was apparent 
ruin; on the other, a certainty of perfonal 
fafety. But glory was blended witli difgrace in 
the lirtt; in the latter there was nothing but ob- 
feurity and difhonour. When he weighed thefe 
things in his mind, the chariots, in which were 
Iris women, arrived. His perplexity increafed. 

The defart toward Perfia was extenfive and. un- 
hofpitable j on the fide of India, his owii mif- 
fouunes mutt overwhelm bis family. He could 
not decide; and a melancholy filence prevailed 
around. 

The favourite Sultana, feeing the undecifive- but 
nefs of Dara,at length put an end to his doubts, h^courf,* 
** Can the firttof the race of Timur,’ 1 fhefaid, £< he- w Talta * 
tttate in this moment of diftrefs ? There is danger, 
but there may be alfo a throne on one fide; but 
a frightful folitude, and the cold reception given 
E e 2 to 
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A. a to fugitive princes by ftrangers, threaten from 
nfg.’ the other. If Dara cannot decide, I, who am 

ios 9 . the daughter of Purvez, will decide for my'felf. 

' r '" w ' This hand (hall prevent me, by death, from dilho- 

nour. The defcendant of the immortal Timur 
Ihall not grace the haram of the race of Sheick 
Sefi!*’ The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up into a kind of mournful joy. He 
burft into tears ; and, without uttering a word, 
fpurred forward his horfe toward Tatta. He had 
not remained many days in that city, when he 
received advices that a confiderable detachment" 
of the enemy was arrived within a few miles of 
the place. He evacuated Tatta, eroded the In¬ 
dus, and fled toward the capital of Guzerat. 
I he enemy laid a bridge of boats over the river j 
and were preparing to purfue the fugitive, when 
unexpected orders arrived for them to repair 
with all expedition to join the Imperial army, in 

Croff - ti marc ^ a g a ‘ n ft Suja. 

defert, e ^ h e removal of the Imperial troops procured a 
happy relpite for Dara; but it was but a tranfient 
gleam of Fortune, who had refolved to continue 
her frowns. The road of the prince lay partly 
through burning fands, deftitute of water ; part¬ 
ly through abrupt mountains, covered with im¬ 
pervious woods, the haunts of beafts of prey. 
His people were parched with third; his very 
camels died of fatigue. His unfortunate women 
were jufl expiring for want of water, when the 
prince, who ranged the folitudes far and wide, 
lighted on a lpring. He encamped near it ; and 
having refreflied his attendants, arrived next 
day on the borders of the territories of the Raja’s 
Jam and Bahara, which lay contiguous to each 
other in his route. They received him with hos¬ 
pitality ; but they declined to embrace his caufe. 
lhey were the natural enemies of the houfe of 
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Timur, "who had, often from views of con- 
quefl, penetrated into their almoft inaccefiible 
country. When perfuafion failed, Dara endea¬ 
voured to work upon the pride of jam. He pro¬ 
posed an alliance between his fon Sipper Sheko, 
the conlfant attendant of his misfortunes, and the 
daughter of the Raja. The match did not take 
place. The few Mogul nobles who adhered to 
him, were fo much diffatisfied with the propofal, 
on account of its inequality, that it was laid 
afide; and Dara proceeded to Ahmedabad. 

Shaw Nawaz, whofe two daughters were mar- and arr5vf , t 
ried to Aurungzebe and Morad, had been left by >■> Guze- 
the latter in the government of Guzerat, and kept tat ’ 
his refidence in Ahmedabad. When Morad was 
feized, Aurungz&be fent a new commiflion to 
Shaw Nawaz, which that lord received, and go¬ 
verned his province in the name of the new em¬ 
peror. lie prepared to oppofe Dara with all his 
forces. The match was unequal, and the prince, 
hemmed in with misfortunes on every fide, began 
to defpair. He, however, refolved to carry no 
longer round the empire a life obnoxious to mife- 
ry. He advanced with his few attendants ; and, 
as the lad refort, wrote a letter to the younger 
daughter of Shaw Nawaz, who was the wife offtlo- 
rad, and had been left with her father when the 
prince marched toward Agra. He recounted his 
own misfortunes j and compared them with thofe 
of her hufband. “ The enemy of both is one,” 
faid he : "if the memory of the unfortunate 
Morad ftill lives in the bread of his wife, fhe will 
perfuade her father to favour Dara, who is op- 
preffed by the fame untoward fate !” 

The princefs, who had mourned inceflantly for Gains over 
the misfortunes of her lord, whom fhe loved to the e ovei - 
diftraftion, burft into a flood of tears at the 
reception of the letter. She grafped at the 
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fliadow of hope for her hufband’s releafemeitt, 
which was offered by a prince overwhelmed by 
his own bad fortune. She threw herfelf at the 
feet of her father ; (ter tears fuppreffed her voice ; 
but flie looked up to him with that forcible elo¬ 
quence of eyes, which it is impofiible to 
refill from beauty in diftiefs. She placed the let- 
rer of Dat a in his hands. He read it with emoti¬ 
on ; and turned away in filence. She followed 
liim on her knees, holding the fkirt of his robe. 
“ Is not my daughter,” faid he, ** already fuffici- 
ently wretched ? Why does ftie wifii to involve 
her father in the irretrievable mifery which has 
overtaken her lord ? But ftie will have it fo—and 
prudence mull give way to pity.” He ordered 
the gates to be thrown open; and the princefs, 
in an eeftafy of joy, fent accounts of her fuccefs 
to Dara. 

The prince could fcarce believe his own eyes, 
when he received the letter of the wife of Morad. 
A gleam of hope came in upon his misfortunes. He 
entered Ahmedabad ; and the governor received 
him with the high eft diftinfiion and refpeft. He 
gave to the prince about one hundred and twenty 
thoufand pounds in money, together with jewels 
to a great amount, to contribute to raife troops. 
This new life to the affairs of Dara, rendered him 
aflive in his preparations for war. In a few 
weeks he found himfelf at the head of a confider- 
able army. He in the mean time received letters 
from the Maraja, who, with his native troops, 
was on his march with Aurungzebe to attack 
Suja. That prince acquainted him of his defign 
of deferring the new emperor in the aftion ; and 
we have already feen that he kept his promife. 
lie conjured Dara to haften his march to fupport 
him in his intended defection. The advice was 
good ; but the evil genius of Dara prevailed. 

He 
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He delayed, that he might augment his forces ; A^n. 
and loft the golden opportunity of refloring his 
affairs by an aft of boldnefs and intrepidity. Su- >069. 
ja was, in the mean time, defeated ; and Au- 
rungzebe turned his whole force toward the florin 
which was brewing in the Weft. 

The defen ion of the Maraja had fpread news Marches 
of the defeat and death of Au rungzebe to every 
corner of the empire. The agreeable intelligence 
came to Drfra. He inftantly marched toward 
Agra, to feize the capital before the arrival of 
Suja, who was faid to have conquered. In three 
days, the unfortunate prince was undeceived. 

Letters from different quarters brought him the 
particulars of the a&ion, and of the complete 
viClory obtained by his greateft foe. He was 
again thrown into perplexity. To proceed with 
fo fmall a force was imprudent; to retreat, rui¬ 
nous to his reputation. He had built his laft 
hopes on his army; to retire, was to loie them 
by defertion. Many Europeans were in his camp. 

He had gained them by large promifes ; and they 
naturally loved that impartiality which he fhewed 
indifcriminately to men of merit of all nations. 

His artillery was upon the belt footing; and he was 
not deflitute of able engineers. His foldiers, for 
the moft part confifling of the troops of the 
empire flationed on the frontiers, were habituated 
to aftion. But they were too few in number ; 
and their leader was deflined for misfortune. 

The Maraja, after plundering the Imperial Turns ro- 
camp, declared his intentions of marching to Gu- dominions 
zerat with the fpoil. Dara halted to take him up of the 
by his way. But the Indian had no ferious in- Mara j a ’ 
tentions of aflifting effectually any branch of the 
houie of Timur. An enthufiaft in his own reli¬ 
gion, he confidered all Mahommedans as his na¬ 
tural enemies. He abetted none of the princes 
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through choice. He ftudied to add fuel to the 
flame which raged between them, and to derive 
advantage from their diflenfions. He hoped to find 
that freedom and independence in their weaknefs, 
which he could never expeft from their favour and 
power. Under the influence of thefe political 
principles, he ftudioufly avoided to meet Dara. 
He took the route of Marwar, to lodge his booty 
in his own dominions in fafety, He, however* 
wrote letters to the prince, to advance to bis 
borders, where he would join him with a recruit¬ 
ed army, Dara accordingly marched toward Me- 
irta, at which place he encamped with his forces, 
in daily expeftations of the junttion of the Maraja, 
who was collecting his forces at the capital of his 
dominions, 

Aurungzebe was, in the mean time, alamied at 
* the great preparations of the Maraja. He faw 
danger in his defection ; and he had recourfe to 
his ufual art and add refs. He wrote to him a 
letter. He acquainted him, That the oppofition 
given to his fortune at the battle of Ugein, had 
long fince been blotted out of his memory, as it 
was the refuk of the Maraja’s opinion in favour 
of Dara; that his fiibtnifiion to his government, 
while yet his brothers were in the field, was a 
conduct which entitled him to favour ; but that 
his late defertion in battle, and his fubfequent at¬ 
tack upon the Imperial baggage, could not be for¬ 
got, though it might be forgiven, tc The love of 
public tranquillity, however,” continues Aurung- 
zebe, has expelled from my bread every wi(h 
of revenge. It is therefore your intereft, to 
withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara # s mif- 
fortunes. That you fliould join my flandard, I 
neither expeft nor wifh* I cannot truft again 
your faith ; and my own force is fufficient to 
overthrow my enemies. You may therefore look 
from your own country, an unconcerned fpecta- 

tor 
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tor of the war; and to reward you for your a. t>. 
neutrality, the government of Guzerat (hall be 
added to that of your hereditary dominions.” .0*9. 

The letter had the intended effect on the Ma- 
raja. He preferred the proffered advantage to r ”. ir "^ erts 
the gratitude of Dara, whole fortunes wore fuch 
a doubtful afpeCt. He broke off his correfpomi- 
ence with that prince, at the very time di.it he 
was buoyed up with the hopes of the junction of a 
great army with his own forces. A ffranger to 
the motive of the Hindoo, he lent his fim Sip- 
per Sheko to endeavour to prevail upon him 
to throw off his inactivity. The young prince 
v, r as received at his capital with diftinCtion and 
hofpitality. He was, however, disappointed in 
his views. The Maraja would give no fat is factory 
anfwer ; and the prince returned to his father, 
who was greatly difconcerted by this new mif- 
fortune. He, however, refolved to hefitate no 
longer with his fate. He decamped, and march¬ 
ed in a direCt line for Agra ; and arrived at Aj- 
mere, about eight days journey from that capi¬ 
tal. 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmere,- the high-^ irn f,r * 
road to the capital paffes between two (teep hills, 
each of which forms the point of an impaffable 
ridge of mountains, which ftretch far into the 
country on both Tides, and feparare the kingdom 
of Guzerat from the reft of Hindoftan. Dara 
halted with his army in this pafs. His high opi¬ 
nion of the European mode of war, which he 
imbibed from the Englifh, French and Portuguefe 
in his fervice, had rendered that prince fond of en¬ 
trenchments. He had confidered the appearance of 
fecurity, more than the movements of the human 
mind : for armies often take entrenchments in no 
other light than as a proof of the fuperiority of rhe 
cneinv. He threw up lines from hill to bill in 
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his front, and ftrengthened them with artillery. 
Auruhgzebe, in the mean time, marched with 
an army to flop his progrefs; and arrived with 
great expedition in the neighbourhood n£ Ajmere. 
When he came in fight of the entrenchments, he 
ordered his army to encamp; and he himfelf 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy. 

Nothing could equal his aftonifhment when he 
viewed, through a fpy-glafs, the pofition of his 
brother* The (Irength of the works was incon¬ 
ceivable ; inflead of a common entrenchment 
the prince had fortified himfelf with a flrong 
rampire, defended by bad ions, a deep ditch and 
a double row of palifadoes, which extended 
fix miles acrofs a valley. Aurungzcbe was per¬ 
plexed beyond meafure- He knew not bow to 
aft. An aifault was evidently impracticable ; to 
do nothing would derogate from that high opinion 
which he had already cftablifhed in the minds of 
the people. Every day would add to Darn's in¬ 
fluence and party ; and mankind, who always 
fide with the unfortunate, would attribute to 
ability what was the gift of chance. He called 
a council of the nobles. They differed in their 
opinions ; much time was fpent in argument 
without coming to a decifive meafure. They at 
laff agreed upon an expedient. They knew that 
the fpirit of Dara was impatient of infulc; and 
they advifed the emperor to draw out his forces, 
and to offer battle. 

In compliance with the advice of his nobles, 
he formed his line on the 23d of March 1659, and 
advanced with his artillery within cannon-fhot of 
the camp, Dara continued within his lines; and 
Aurungzche began to fortify himfelf under the 
enemy’s fire. He continued the work the whole 
night, and covered his men before day-light ap¬ 
peared, not with Ran ding his brother had fallied 

thrice 
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ilirice during that time. The Tun was fcarce n. 
iifen, when Dehere, and foine other nobles, it- 
fued out of the camp, and advanced on full fpeed joSv- 
with five thaufand horfe near the lines; hoping,' 1 ' 

by infulting him, to draw Dara from his lines. 

They paid dear for their temerity. The artille¬ 
ry of the enemy being well ferved, galled the af- 
failants fo much, that they retreated in diforder, 
and were glad to fhelter themfelves behind their 
own lines. Thcfe things remained in this doubt¬ 
ful fituaiior. for ieveral days. The army of Dara, 
having the country in their rear open, were in no 
want of provifions ; and were, therefore, under no 
neceffiry of retreating; and it was impoflible, with¬ 
out a long fiege, to overcome their almofl: impreg¬ 
nable lines. 

Fortune, who never forfook Amungzebe, rc-Hts ftrats- 
lieved his anxiety upon this occafion. A petty S<MU 
Indian prince, who commanded three thoufand of 
his native infantry in the Imperial army, inform¬ 
ed himfelf of a narrow and Keep path, by which 
men, accuftonied to climb, might afeend the 
mountain on the right of Dara’s lines. He com¬ 
municated his information to the emperor, who 
was overjoyed at the difeovery. lie made large 
promifes to the Raja, fbould he gain, with a party, 
the fummit of the mountain, without alarming 
the enemy. Should he be fo fortunate as to fuc- 
ceed in the attempt, he was ordered to make a 
fignal to the etnpeior from that fide of the moun¬ 
tain which was covered from Dara. When night 
came on, he marched with his troops. Having 
encountered many difficulties, he afeended the 
mountain, and the appointed fignal was ready 
to be (hewn by the dawn of day. 

Aurungzebe never relied his hopes upon the !o deceive 
fuccefs of a fingle fcheme. He had, during the 
.night, planned the ruin, of his brother’s affairs, 

by 
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by a more fatal firoke of policy than the ftrata- 
gem of the Raja. Debere Chan, and the Indian 
prince, Joy Singh, had, at the beginning of the 
war, adhered with warmth to the interefts ofDara. 
Under the prince Solimin, they had diftinguifhed 
themfelves in the defeat of Suja, and the reduc¬ 
tion of Bengal. Yielding to the preffure of the 
times, and to the intrigues of Aunmgzebe, they 
deferted, as has been already related, the colours 
of So liman ; and ruined all the hopes which the 
unfortunate Dara derived from the victorious ar¬ 
my under his fon. To thefe chiefs the emperor 
applied with much add refs. He promifed large¬ 
ly ; and he mixed threats with his proffered 
favour. He at length prevailed upon them to 
write an infidious letter to Bara, tu the following 
piirpofe : 

It is not unknown to the emperor,” for 
with that title they aftefted to diftinguifti Dara, 
that Debere and Joy Singh once deemed it 
their greatefl glory to be numbered among his 
fervants. With how much fidelity they obeyed 
his orders, they derive a proof from their actions, 
under the command of the illuftrious prince Bo- 
liman Sheko. So much fatisfied was Dara with 
the conduct of his faithful fervants, that, in his 
letters, which were prefen ted to us by the prince, 
he attributed the viftory over Suja to our conduct 
and valour. The emperor was partial in our fa¬ 
vour ; but we prefume to hope, we deferved a 
part of his praife. When the news of the defeat 
of our prince, and of the imprifonment of the 
king of kings, came to our ears, we thought 
ourfelves alone amidit the vicarious armies of our 
foes. What could we do ? Our loyalty remain¬ 
ed, bin necefiity was near. The times left us no 
choice, and we were forced to fubmit. We have 
ever fince been dragged along, the unwilling 
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ilaves of Aurungzebe. But now Fortune has 
returned to the threlhold which leads to the pre- 
fence of Dara. The acceffion of his faithful 
fervants to his power, though not neceflary to 
his affairs, will bring them to a more fpeedy con- 
clufion. When* therefore, day-light (hall ap¬ 
pear, let the gate of the camp be opened to re¬ 
ceive us ; that we may have an opportunity of 
regaining, by our merit, the favour, of which 
we have been deprived by neceffity. As foon as 
the fun (hall arife, we look for admittance into 
the camp, w : h ?.!! our followers and friends.” 
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This letter was 'brown into Lire lines, by a speeds 
horfeman on full ;\>c: -i. It was immediately car¬ 
ried to the prince ; and with that credulity which 
is inherent in a fmcere mind, he implicitly be¬ 
lieved every thing which the letter contained. 

Shaw Nawaz in vain remonftrated to him, in 
the ftrongell terms, that there was danger in 
confiding in their fincerity. Dara was always 
averfe to advice ; and now he was rendered blind 


by the hopes of gaining fucb powerful chiefs to 
his paYty. He was obliinate ; and determined to 
rifque all on the faith of men, who had, a 
few months before, betrayed his fon. He gave 
pofitive orders, that in the morning, that gate of 
the camp which looked toward the enemy Ihould 
be thrown open, to receive the expected fugitives. 
He, at the fame time, iffued directions to all the 
officers, that care (hould be taken not to fire upon 
them as they advanced. Shaw Nawaz was high¬ 
ly diffatisfied; Mahommed Sherif, who com¬ 
manded the forces, w'as aflonilhed. The orders 
were peremptory, and they mult be obeyed, 
ihey, however, refolved to Hand upon their 
guard; and when morning came, they polled 
themfelves, with feveral fquadrons, without the 

lines; 
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lines; giving orders, at the Fame time, that all 
the troops iu the camp fhould (land to their arms. 

AurhngZ'be, who was no ft ranger to the cha- 
' rafter of Dara, forefaw that his ftratagem would 
fucceed. He drew up his army before day, be¬ 
hind his own camp ; being covered by the tents 
from the enemy’s view. The fun was not yet up, 
when he ordered Debere to ifl’ue forth from his 
right, and Joy Singh from his left, at the head 
of their troops, and to advance on full fpeed to¬ 
ward the camp. Tbeie officers accordingly rulhed 
forth; and Auruugzebe, to carry on the deceir, 
began to fire with his artillery, but with powder 
only, on the pretended deferiers. Dara, full of 
expectation, Itoodon the rampire. When he faw 
the fquadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to 
be thrown open; but Mahommed Sherif, who, 
with a chufeu body, flood without the lines, be¬ 
ing ltill dubious of the intentions of the fugi¬ 
tives, ordered them to flop, till he ffiould be fa- 
tisfied of their real defigns. 

inhere, who full advanced, had no time to 
deliberate. 1 \ pailey would difeover the whole 
to his own men ; he immediately ftopt ffiort, and 
gave the fignal of attack, by (hooting Sherif, with 
an arrow, through the heait. That officer fell head¬ 
long to the ground; and a dreadful fiaugbter com¬ 
menced, hand to hand. Debere, unmatched in that 
age for ftrengih and perfonal bravery, hewed on 
his way to the gate, which Shaw Nawaz was en¬ 
deavouring to (hut. But the thing was now im¬ 
practicable, from the numbers that crowded into 
the camp. Debere entered, fword in hand ; and 
Shaw Nawaz advanced to oppofe him. The 
match was unequal. Debere, who lefpeftcd the 
virtues, the years, the high quality of his adver¬ 
sary, defiled him to furrender ; and to fear nothing 
from his ion-in-law. “ 1 myfelf,” faid Debere, 

“ will 
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“ will intercede for Shaw Nawaz.” The pride A. i>. 
of the old lord arole. “—No! Debere Chan;— 

1 have hitherto defended iny life by my valour-, 

nor fhall I purehafe a few years of decrepid age x -- ' 

at the expence of my former fame ” Debere, at 
the word, ran him through with hisfpear. With 
Shaw Nawaz and Sherif, the courage of Dara’s 
army fell. The treacherous Debere was now 
within the camp, with his fquadron, who, fired 
with the example of their leader, made a prodi¬ 
gious daughter. Joy Singh followed clofe on 
their heels. 

The emperor, in the mean time, advanced who h to- 
with his whole line ; and the party, who had e ~ 
gained the fummit of the mountain in the night, 
fhewed themfelves above the camp. The hills 
re-echoed to their (bouts; and they began to roll 
flones and loofened rocks into the valley. Thefe, 
falling from precipice to precipice, came crafhing 
down on the affrighted army ; and they turned 
their eyes from the fwords of their enemies to this 
new fpecies of danger. An univerfal panic fpread 
overall. Confufion every where prevailed. Some 
fought, others fled, many flood in aftonifhnierit, 
without having even the courage to fly. Dara 
mounted his elephant to be feen by his army; 
but he himfelf faw nothing around but terror and 
death. Me rufbed forward to meet the enemy; 
but he was left alone. He called for Sherif; that 
chief was already cold in his blood : he wifhed 
for the prefence of Shaw Nawaz, but his dead 
body prefented itfelf to his eyes. He turned 
back, and gave his foul to defpalr. The fafety 
of his women came then acrofs his mind; he 
haflened with them from the field ; whilfl the 
fpoils of his camp kept the enemy from purfuing 
his flight. Four thoufand fell on the fide of Dara, 
in this extraordinary aftion : Aurungz£be loll not 

above 
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A n. above two hundred ; and in that number, no 
h;£ office f of di function except Sheich Meet, the 
n-fi 9. captain gen era! of bis forces. 

The grief of Dara for his defeat was great, 
fortunes of but ^ w as not equal to his aftonilhment. The 
IJuia. misfortune, though dreadful, was unexpeaed, 
and by the fudden ill prevented the fear. It was, 
however, fucceeded by mifery, and unequalled 
diflrefs. The unfortunate prince fled to the 
capital of Guzerat. But the governor, whom he 
left in the place, fliut the gates againft his lord. 
He fat down.in filence, and knew not whither to 
fly. His friends became his greateft enemies. 
Two thoufand JMahrattars {till adhered to the un¬ 
happy prince. When they heard of themieifa^e 
of thd governor, they defpaired of the affairs of 
Dara, and added their own cruelty to his misfor¬ 
tunes. In a pretence of having large arrears of 
their pay due to them, they fell upon his baggage, 
and plundered it in his prefence. Some cafkets 
of jewels were fared by his women; for even 
in that feafon of licence and diforder, their per- 
fons were facred from barbarity itfelf. This out¬ 
rage was committed in the night. When day- 
light appeared, the robbers, as if afliamed of 
their conduft, fled with their fpoil. A few only 
of the lowefl; menial fervants remained. Every 
thing was removed from the field. The mifera- 
hie tents, which he had collected in his flight, 
were carried away ; and nothing w'as left but a 
few old fereens of canvafs, which covered the 
Sultana and her female flaves from the public eye. 
1 he dill refs of the prince may be imagined, but 
cannot be deferibed. He walked about in feem- 
mg dillraftion; and the fad complaints of the 
women from behind their wretched covering, 
drew tears from the eyes of the few fervants who 
lull adhered to their unhappy lord. 


The 
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The preffure of his misfortunes at length a. d. 
awakened Dara from a melancholy reverie, in 
which he had [hayed from the place where his jo'Jg. 
camp had (food. He returned in manifeft dif- ^ 

order ; and feemed to queftion every one with j^rt? * * 
his eyes, about the means of moving to fotne 
place of fafety. A few beads of burden - were 
collected by his fervants; and the robbers, who 
had defer ted and plundered his camp, had left to 
him the two elephants which he had brought 
from Ajmere. On rhefe he placed ail the eftefts 
which had efcaped the ravages of the Mahrattors; 
and a few oxen found in a neighbouring field, 
dragged fiowly away in covered carriages his 
women. The prince himfelf, with his fon Cippcr 
Sheko, attended them on horfeback, with-an ill- 
mounted retinue of two or three hundred fer¬ 
vants and faithful adherents. He turned his face 
to the frightful folitudes in which lie had fuiTered 
fo much before; but the parched'deferts, which 
ftretched themfdves from Guzerat to the Indus, 
were lefs unhofpitable to Dara than a brother’s 
hands. 

The prince foon arrived in the territories of His great 
Raja Jam, whofe hofpitality alleviated his diltrefs. 

He again applied to that chief for his aid, but he 
was deaf to the requeft. Dara promifed largely, 

Ihould Fortune again favour his caufe ; bur fhe 
had taken her flight to return no more, jam 
was too prudent to throw his own fate into" the 
fcale of the prince. He became cold and referved ; 
and feemed, by his manner, to wilh for the depar¬ 
ture of his unfortunate gueft. He was again forced 
to encounter the hardfliips of the defert. The 
heat of the feafcn had added to the natural fteri- 
hty of thefe dreadful folitudes. There was no 
water to be found; not a blade of grafs to be 
feen. I he air leaned, in fame meafure, on fire 
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1 here was nothing to fhade the defolate travellers 
from the fcorching ibn ; excepting when clouds 
of land, raifed by whirlwinds, covered them with 
' a fatal darknefs. The beafts of burden died for 
want of provender ; the very camels perifhed for 
want of water. The favourite elephant, which 
had often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now 
the only ufeful animal that remained 5 and even 
he began to fail, lo add to the misfortunes of 
toe prince, the favourite Sultana, the mother of 
a.l his chileren, and whom he tenderly loved, 
was at tne point of death. She had been feized 
with hyfterics from the fright of the battle ; and 
had ever fmce been fubject to violent fits. Death 
cut off gradually his retinue; at the end of eve¬ 
ry furlong, he was obliged to pay the iafl fad 
Ouices to fotne favourite fervent or friend. 

When he came within fight of Tatta, the ele¬ 
phant which had carried his family acrofs the de- 
fert worn out with fatigue and third, lay down 
and died. I he few that remained of his follow¬ 
ers were fo languid and fpent, that they could not 
crawl to the neighbouring villages for fuccour. 
Ijcua tnmfelf was obliged to execute that necef- 
lary fervice. He came to a hind, who kept oxen 
m a held. He mentioned his diftrefs and his 
name; and the clown fled from his prefence. 

, P fat down ; having no ftrength to return to his 
e olate family. Curiofity, however, brought the 
w ;° e Vla £ e around ; and every eye was full 
or tears. They brought all their beafts of bur- 
den to the place ; and the whole country accom¬ 
panied him, with fhouts of joy, to Tatta. He 
however, did not reft long in that city. He 
crofled the Indus, and threw himfelf under the 
protection of the petty chiefs of the diilria of 
Bicker, and they, touched with compaffion, pro- 
raifed to fupport him with their lives and fortunes. 

The 
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The active fpirit of the emperor, was nothin A.D. 
the mean time, idle. So long as Dara lives , he 
rnoft totter on bis throne. He knew the route 
which his unfortunate brother had taken ; but 
his troops would not ptirfne the fugitive through 
fuch a perilous way. He hoped that the hard- 
fhipsfof the defen might prevent him from im¬ 
bruing his hands in blood ; but Dara mud perifh; 
and Aurungzebe was refolved to be provided 
againft every event of Fortune. He ordered fome 
troops to march down along the Indus from 
Mouhan ; and the news of their approach came 
a few days after the arrival of Data, The gene¬ 
rous chiefs, who from companion had refolved to 
fuppoH his fcaufe, being not yet prepared to re¬ 
ceive the enemy, advifed him to fiy into Perfia, 
the fronbers of which were within four days 
inarch of the place at which he then refided. 

He prepared for his flight j but Nadira Bana, Prepares 
the favourite Sliknna, was dying. Spent with p e ^ a ? 
fatigue* overwhelmed with ficknefs, and worn 
out with misfortune, the was altogether incapa¬ 
ble of the journey \ and he could not leave her 
behind. She knew his fituation, and requeued 
earheftly that they fhould move away. “ Death,** 
faid £he, u will foon relieve the daughter of Pur¬ 
vey from her misfortunes ; but let her not add to 
theife of her lord/ 9 She could not prevail upon 
him to march whilfl flie was in fuch a fituation ; 
and he had, faefides, placed great hopes in the 
friendfhip of Jihon Chan, a neighbouring chief 
of great power. Jihon had been twice faved 
from death by the intereft of Dara. ShawJehan,who 
was an enemy to oppreflion, had ordered him to be, 
at two ditferent times, profecuted for murder and 
treafon, before the chief juftice of the empire. That 
judge, upon the cleareft proofs, condemned him 
twice to death ; and, at the requeft of Dara, he 
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was pardoned by the emperor, and reftored to his 
eflare which had been confifcated. The prince, 
therefore, had reafon to expeft a return of gra¬ 
titude ; but the obligations were too great for 
the pride of this unprincipled chief, and they 
prefled upon him like injuries. 

The natural perfidy of Jihon was fo notorious, 
that all his friends, with one voice, remon ft rated 
to Dara again ft his defign of throwing himfelf 
on the faith of that chief. The prince, naturally 
obftinate, was now blinded by his fare. He could 
not think of leaving his beloved Nadira in the 
hour of death; and he refolved to rifque all for 
the melancholy fatisfa&ion of being prefent wheii 
the faithful companion of his diftrefs expired. 
Some nobles, who had hitherto attended his 
perfon, and who had determined to accompany 
him in his exile to Perfia, feparated themfelves 
from a prince devoted to ruin. With feventy 
domeftics only, he went to the refidence of Jihon; 
and that chief, apprized of his coming, came 
out to meet him, and received him with the 
warraeft profeflions of friendfhip. He quitted his 
own palace to accommodate the prince ; and no¬ 
thing was to be feen around but the greateft marks 
of hofpitality and profound refpefl:. 

The diftemper of the Sultana had xncreafed on 
the road to the refidence of Jihon. She fainted 
away when flie was carried into the apartments 
afligned for her reception; and the prince fat in 
tears by her fide, during the whole night. In 
the morning {he expired in his arms. “ It is on¬ 
ly now,” faid Dara, “ I have found that I am 
alone. I was not bereft of all my friends whilft 
Nadira lived. But flie has clofed her eyes on the 
misfortunes which are to involve her children and 
lord ; and thus a peculiar happinefs has fucceeded 
to accumulated dUffers.” He tore olf his mag¬ 
nificent 
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nificent robe, and threw the Imperial turban on AD. 
the ground : then clothing himfelf in a mean 
habit, he lay down by his departed confort on 1069* 
the bed. In the evening one of his faithful fer- 
vants joined him with fifty horfe. He was over¬ 
joyed at his arrival, and, (farting up, took him 
in his arms, and faid, “ My fituation, Gal Ma- 
hommed,” for that was the officer’s name, “ is 
not without refource. Nadira, having forfaken the 
devoted Dara, has met with a part of that good 
fortune which was due to her virtues. You muff, 
with your fifty horfe, efcort the body to Lahore, 
to the fepulchre of her great ancellors. Au- 
rungzebe himfelf will not refufe a grave to the 
family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
embalmed-, and, being placed in a magnificent 
herfe, was efcorted to Lahore. 

Dara had not remained many days at the h« l? be- 
refidenceof Jihon, when intelligence was receiv- tr , a r« d b y 
ed, that Chan Jehan, one of the principal ge- 
nerals of his brother, was advancing from Moul- 
tan; and that his van was already arrived in 
the neighbourhood. Dara refolved to make his 
efcape into Perfia. I-Ie called his fervants toge¬ 
ther, and he took leave of Jihon. When he had 
proceeded about a mile on his way, he difeovered 
Jihon coming after him, with about a thou land 
horfe, on full fpeed. He imagined, that Jihon 
defigned to efcort him with thefe troops to Perfia. 

He rode back by way of doing him honour ; 
and, when he was about addreffing his thanks to 
the treacherous chief, he was fuddenly furrounded 
and difanned. “ Villain!” faid Dara, “ is it 
for this I twice faved your life from the refent- 
ment of my father, when the elephants were 
ftanding over you waiting for orders to cruffi you 
to death? But jultice will be fatisfied, and 
Heaven has revenged your crimes upon my head.” 

f ' He 
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A, n, He flopt—and, with a fcoroful filence, fubmitted 
bis hands to be bound, 

h i g, d ( 

iofy t Jihon heard the prince wu bout making any reply; 
for what could he fay to vindicate his conduct ? He 
vcfe/up" ordered the prifoner to be mounted on an elephant* 
and then he fell upon the baggage, to enrich him- 
felf with the fpoil of his benefador. He then has¬ 
tened toward Chan Jehan ; and, during the jour¬ 
ney, notwithftanding the natural unfeelingneis 
at his mind, he durft not for once come into the 
prefence of the raudi injured prince. His fate 
being now determined, that anxiety, which had 
long clouded the countenance of Dara, vaniffied. 
His fon was carried with him on the fame ele¬ 
phant. Having a talent for poetry, he-compofed 
many affecting verfes on his own misfortunes; 
with the repetition of which he often drew tears 
from the eyes of the common fiddlers who guard¬ 
ed his per Ion. My name, 0 fa id he one day, 

imports that I am in pomp like Darius ; I 
am alfo like that monarch in my fate. The 
friends whom he traded, were more fatal than 
the fwords of his enemy/ * Notwithftanding thefe 
cafual complaints, he maintained his ufual digni¬ 
ty, and there was even fbmething majeftic in his 
giief. It was not the wailings of a woman, but 
the manly afflictions of a great mind, 
toUte When Chan Jehan, who had been apprized of 

eiieray ‘ t b e imprifonment of Data, faw that prince ad¬ 
vancing, meanly dreffed on a forry elephant, he 
could not bear the fight ; and he hid his tears in 
his tent. lie detached a party from his army to 
effort him, together with the traitor, to Delhi, 
where Aunmgzebe at the time kept his court. 
The emperor, though he rejoiced at the news that 
his brother had fallen into bis hands, was full of 
perplexity and indecifion. lie called a council 
of his nobles ; and they differed in their opinions ; 

fome, 
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fome, declaring for fending him by another route A. T>. 
to the caftle of Gualiar ; fome, that he Ihould 
be carried through the city, to convince man- 1069. 
kind that he was fallen for ever. Many adviCed—i ^ 
againft a meafure that might be full of danger 
from the humanity of the people ; a few argued, 
that fuch conduct would degrade the dignityof the 
family of Timur. Others maintained, to whofe 
opinion the emperor himfelf leaned to lean, that it 
was necefl’ary hefiiould pafs through the capital, to 
aitonifh mankind with the abfolure power and in¬ 
vincible fortune of Aurungzebe. 

The unfortunate prince, accordingly, accom- Carried 
panied by his fon, entered Delhi on an elephant. ”Y^ y ' gno ' 
This, fays a certain writer, was none of the fine through 
elephants of Ceylon and Pegu, which they were Delhl - 
wont to ride with golden harnefs, embroidered 
covers, and magnificent canopies, to defend them 
from the fun. No. It was an old animal, dirty 
and lean, with a tattered cover, a pitiful feat, 
and the caftle open on all fides to the winds. 

The fplendid ornaments of his perfon were now 
vanilhed, like his good fortune. A dirty drefs 
of coarfe linen fcarce covered his body from the 
weather; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a fcarf made of Calhmire wool. His 
face, which formerly commanded refpeft with 
the manly regularity of its features, was now 
parched and flmvelled by being long expofed to 
the heat; and a few ftraggling locks, which ap¬ 
peared from his turban, prefen ted a grey colour 
unfuitable to his years. In this wretched fitua- 
tion he entered Delhi; and, when the mob who 
crowded to the gates knew that it was Dara, they 
burfl: into loud complaints, and Hied a flood of 
tears. The ftreets were rendered almoft impafla- 
ble by the number of fpeclators ; the Ihops were 
full of perfons of all ages and degrees. The 

elephant 
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A. D. elephant moved flowly ; and the progrefs he made 
W as marked to thofe who were diilant by the 
<069. advancing murmur among the people. Nothing 
'—v—was heard around but loud complaints againft 
Fortune, and curfes on Aurungzebe. But none 
had the holdftefs to offer to refeue the unfortu¬ 
nate prince, though flightly guarded. They were 
quite unmanned by their forrow. 

Confined Alter wandering over the features of Dara, 
booring h tiie eyes of the people fell on his fon. They 
village? oppofed his innocence, his youth, his graceful 
perfon, his hopes and his quality, to the fate 
which impended over his head ; and all were dif- 
fnlved in grief. The infectious forrow flew over 
the whole city; even the poorell people for- 
fook their work, and retired to fecret corners to 
weep. Dara retained his dignity upon this trying 
occafton. He uttered not one word ; but a let. 
tied melancholy feemed to dwell on his face. The 
unfortunate young prince was ready frequently to 
weep, being foftened by the complaints of the 
people; but his father checked him with a Item 
look, and he endeavoured to conceal his tears. 
Dara, having been thus led through the princi¬ 
pal ftreets of Delhi, was condufted to Chizerabad, 
a village four miles without the walls. He was 
locked up, with bis fon, in a mean apartment, in 
which he remained for fome days in hourly expec¬ 
tation of liis death. .Here he amufed himfelf 
with writing jnflruaions for his fon Soliman; 
having concealed an ink ftandifh and fome paper 
in one of the folds of his garment. His anxiety 
to know the intentions of Aurungzebe, fome* 
times broke in upon his melancholy amufements. 
He appeared through the window to the guards; 
but they knew nothing of what paffed at court. 
He then enquired concerning an old devotee, who 
had formerly lived in a cell near the foot of the 

Imperial 
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Imperial garden at Delhi, One of the foldlers & jy m 
knew the old man j and the prince gave a billet ^ 59 * 
to be carried to him, requeuing fome intelligence, ,0V9' 

C4 But even he 5 perhaps,” he laid, with a figh, w— 

“ may have changed with the current of the 
times-” 

The traitor Jlhon, in the mean time, made his The h-ai- 
appearance at court, to claim the reward of his 
treachery. Aurungzebe dignified bim with a people, 
title, and enriched him with prefenls. Palling 
through the city of Delhi, he was pointed out 
to the inob, who, falling upon him near the gate 
which leads to Lahore, killed feven of bis attend¬ 
ants. He himfell efcaped; but the country peo¬ 
ple rofc upon him evety where. They hunted 
him from place to place ; till at length he met 
with his deferts, and was flain when he had almoft 
reached the boundaries of his own government. 

The zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to 
Dara. The emperor, hearing of the tumult near 
the gate of Lahore, ordered the chief magiftrate 
of the city, with his officers, to go to the place, 
and enquire into the caufe of the diflurbance. 

The mob fell upon the judge and his attendants. 

They fled to the palace, and the whole city was 
in an uproar. 

Aurungzebe, in dread of a general revolt, cal- DiGarb¬ 
led a council of his nobles. He had determined ‘™™ h s s ac 
before to fend his brother to the fortrefs of Gua- 1 
liar; but now he was afraid of a refcue by the 
way. The minds of the people were llrangely 
agitated. Their imprecations againft his cruelty 
reached hint in the midlt of his guards; and he 
began, for the firft time, to fhew fymptoms of 
political fear. He afked the advice of his lords. 

J he majority feemed to be for fparing the life of 
Dara; and for lending him, under a flrong guard, 
to the ufual prifon of the Imperial family. Au¬ 
rungzebe, 
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A. n. rungzebe, though not fatisfied, was about to 
H-|.' V cld ro t . tlcir °P inion J when one Hakim, a Per- 
fiaii by birth, with a defign to gain the favour of 
— the emperor, infilled that Dara Jhould be put to 
death, as an apoftate from the faith of Mahom- 
nied. The emperor pretended to be llartled, and 
faid, “ The thing is determined. I might have 
forgiven injuries done to myfelf; but thole again ft 
religion I cannot forgive.” lie immediately or¬ 
dered a warrant to be iffued to Nazir and Seif, 
two fierce Afgan chiefs, which impowered them 
to take off Dara that very night. 
n a ifrd« fh of . ° n the eleventh of September, about mid- 
Eaia. nig lit, the unfortunate prince was alarmed with 

the noife of arms coming through the padage 
which led to his apartment. lie darted up, and 
knew immediately that his death approached. 
He fcarce had awakened bis Jon, who lav afleep on 
the carpet at his feet, when the affaflins burft 
open the door. Dara feized a knife, which he 
had concealed to inend the reed with w'hich he 
wrote. He flood in a corner of the room. The 
murderers did not immediately attack him. They 
ordered his fon to remove to the adjoining apart¬ 
ment ; but he clung round his father’s knees. 
.1 wo oJ the affaflins ieized hiin, to force him 
away j when Dara, feeing Nazir (landing at the 
door, begged to be indulged a few moments to 
take leave of his foil. He fell upon his neck, and 
faid, “ My dear fon, this Jeparation is more af- 
fliaing than that between foul and body, which I 
am this moment to buffer. But Jhould he fpare 
you—live. Heaven may preferve you 10 revenge 
my death j for his crimes Jhali not pafs unpu- 
niflicd. I leave you to the protection of God. 
My fon, remember me.” A tear half flarted 
from his eye; when they were dragging the 
youth to the adjoining room. He, however, re¬ 
fumed 
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fumed bis wonted dignity and courage. “ I beg a d. 
one other favour, Nazir 1 ” he faid, “ much ‘ H ^' 
time has not been loft by the laft.” He wrote a 1069. 
billet, and defired that it fliould be delivered to 
Aurungzebe. But he took it back, and tore it, 
faying, “ I have not been accuftomtd to alk 
favours of my enemies. He that murders the 
father can have no compaflion on the fon.” He 
then raifed up his eyes in iilence ; and the aiTaflms . 
feemed to have forgot their office. 

During this time of dreadful fufpence, the fon, whoisaf- 
who lay bound in t he next room, liftened,expe&- faffinated * 
ing every moment to hear his father’s dying groans. 

The affaffins, in the mean time, urged on by 
Nazir, feizeiTDara by the hands and feet, and 
throwing him on the ground, prepared to ftran- 
gle him. Deeming this an infamous death, he, 
with an effort, difincumbered his hand, and flab- 
bed, with his pen-knife, one of the villains to 
the heart. The others, -terrified, fled back ; but 
as he was rifmg from the floor, they fell upon him 
with their fwords. llis fon, hearing the noife, 
though his hands were bound, burl! open the 
door, and entered, when the murderers were fe¬ 
vering his father’s head from his body. Nazir 
had the humanity to puffi back the youth into the 
other apartment, till this horrid operation was 
performed. The head of Dara was carried to 
Aurungzebe ; and the unfortunate young prince 
was left, during the remaining part of the night, 
fliut up with his father’s body. Next morning 
he was fent privately under a guard, to thecaftle 
of Gualiar. 

Thus fell the unhappy Dara Sheko; a prince K , flea: 
whofe virtues deferred a better fate. But he was ms ^ ' 
born to did refs ; and his imprudence often afiifted 
the malignity of his fortune. Though deftitute 
of the addrefs which is neceffary to gain mankind 

in 
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in general, he was much beloved by his family 
and domertics; and he was the darling of his 
father, who was often heard to fay. That all his 
other children were not half fo dear to him as 
Dnra. This predilection in his favour was the 
fource of the misfortunes of both. The other 
princes envied the influence of Dana, and all 
their differences with, and every difappointment 
which they experienced from, their father, was 
laid to the account of their brother, who poffeffed 
all his confidence and eileem, Dara was certain¬ 
ly jealous of his brothers, whom he faw inverted 
with too much power in rheir refpeftive provinces; 
and his oppofing their meafures at court was the 
natural confequence of his fears. This mutual 
animofity being once kindled, all the princes 
looked forward to the death of their father with 
terror. The feeds of civil war were long fown 
before they appeared ; and the illnefs of the 
emperor was the fignal to begin the charge, from 
the four corners of his dominions. Dara had 
the port of advantage ; but he was not a match 
in abilities to Aurung?xfae. 

Naxir, before day-light appeared, was admit¬ 
ted into the citadel to the emperor. That prince 
had remained all night in anxious expectation. 
Many of the nobles had expreffed 1 heir high dif- 
fatisfacdon at the meafure of putting Dara to 
death ; and he was afraid that the refolution, be¬ 
fore it took effect, might be communicated to 
the people and army. He faw that he was fup- 
ported only by his own abilities and the venality 
of his followers. The unbiased, by either inte- 
rert or fear, looked with horror on the crimes 
which his ambition had already committed, 
1 hey were difgufled at his cruelty to his father, 
and his injuftice to his brothers, and they, with 
indignation, faw hypocrify, and the worft kind 

of 
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of ambition, lurking behind profeffions of religion a. P- 
and moderation. Nazir, however, relieved hitn 
of a part of his fears. The head of Dara being 1069. 
disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown J 

into a charger of water ; and when he had wiped 
it with his handkerchief, he recognized the fea¬ 
tures of his brother. Heisfaid to have exclaim¬ 
ed, Alas, unfortunate man 1 ” and then to 
have fhed fome tears. 
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C H A P. III. 


War agalttfi Suja—He is driven from Mongeer *—* 
and Raja-Mahil—The prince Mohammed deferts 
to Suja—A mutiny in the army—Studied by the 
vijier—Battle of Tanda—Artifice of Aurung- 
scebe—Mahommed leaves Suja—His imprifanment 
and character-—Suja driven from Bengal—His 
flight through the mountains of Tipper a—Arrival 
at Arrac&n — Perfidy , avarice, and cruelty of 
the Raja—Misfortunes — refutation — bravery —• 
and murder rf Suja—Deplorable fate of his fa¬ 
mily—R efle chons. 

Tm fears of the emperor from the molt for¬ 
midable of his rivals, were extmguifhed with the 
life of Dara. The filence which accompanies the 
decifions of defpotifm, is an effectual prevention 
of tumult and confufion. The people, for fome 
days, were Grangers to the death of the prince, 
and his prior misfortunes had even lelfened the 
regret, which his murder might have otherwife 
created in the minds of mankind. Mifery had 
rilen to its height; and the word: period it could 
have was in fome degree fortunate. The conduct 
of the emperor contributed to obliterate his 
crimes. With an appearance of humanity and 

benevolence 
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benevolence in the common operations of govern^ 
nient, men are apt to attribute the in fiances of 
cruelty which he exhibited, to the necefilty of his 
fituaiion ; and they forgot the evils done to indi¬ 
viduals, ill the general good of the whole. Should 
l'elf-prefervation be admitted as an excufe for the 
com million of bad actions, Aurungzebe was not 
without apology. He had gone too far not to go 
farther (fill: he had depofed his lather, he had 
ex:- . ; his brother from the throne, and a 

fiai • ' ;j been kindled which could be extinguifh- 
eci by nothing but blood. 

During the misfortunes of Dara in the weft and 
north, the war was carried on with vigour in 
Bengal againft Suja. That prince having, after 
the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, efcaped to 
Mongeer, was active in making preparations for 
the field. Naturally bold and intrepid, misfor¬ 
tune had no efted upon him but to redouble his 
diligence to retrieve it; and he wanted not re- 
fources in his province for recommencing hofti- 
lities, with an appearance of being able for feme 
time to ward off the hand of Fate, which feemed 
to hang over his head, IBs firft care was to col¬ 
led: the remains of his difiipated array in the 
neighbourhood of Mongeer, which commands 
the pafs into Bengal; and, whilft he was col- 
le&ing more troops from the extenfive country in 
his rear, he drew lines from the mountains to the 
Ganges, to flop the progrefs of the enemy. 

Mahomined, thefonof Aurungzebe, had been 
detached with ten thoufand horfe from the field 
of Kidgwa in purfuit of Suja. The prince was 
foon joined by Jumia the vifier, with a great 
force ; and they proceeded flowly down along the 
banks of the Ganges. The flrong pofidon of 
Suja gave him a manifeft advantage; and fumla, 
an able and experienced officer, contrived to drive 

hitn 
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A. n. him from his pofl without bloodfhed. The ridge 
of mountains to the right of the Ganges are, in 
iotheir fertile valleys, pofiefied by petty, but inde- 
v —> pendent princes. Jumla found means to draw 

thefe over to his party ; and they (hewed to him a 
paflage through their country, by which he could 
turn the rear of Suja. Having, by way of blind, 
left a confiderable part of the army to fall down 
in the common route, along the river, he him- 
felf, accompanied by the prince, entered the 
mountains, and was heard of by Suja in his rear, 
when he expected to be attacked in front. Suja 
decamped with precipitation ; but he arrived in 
the environs of Raja-Mahil fome days before Jum¬ 
la ifluetl from the mountains. He fortified hirrj- 
felf in his camp ; and the vifier, who could make 
no impreffion without artillery, marched toward 
the left, to join the army coming down along the 
Ganges. 

. The whole army having joined, the Imperial- 
lines. ifls prefented themlelves before the lines of Suja. 

The vilier opened upon him with his artillery, 
and made feveral unfuccefsful afiaults. During 
fix days he was repulfetl with daughter ; but Su¬ 
ja durft not truft the effeminate natives of Ben¬ 
gal in the open field again ft the Tartars of the 
north, whocompofed the greater pan of the Im¬ 
perial army. Jumla played inceffantly with his 
artillery upon the fortifications, which being on¬ 
ly made up of hurdles and ioofefandy foil, were 
foon ruined. Suja's poft becoming untenable, 
he decamped under the favour of night; and 
Jumla, afraid of an ambufh, though he was ap- 
prifed of the retreat of the enemy, durft not fol¬ 
low him. The rainy feafon commenced on the 
very night of Suja’s flight; and the Imperiatifts 
were conftrained to remain inaftive for fome 
months in the neighbourhood of Raja-Mahil. 

Suja, 
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Suja, with hts army, croffing the Ganges, took a. d. 
the route of Tanda j and, during the inactivity *^19* 
of the Imperialifts, ftrengthened himfelf with 1069. 
troops from the Lower Bengal. He alfo drew 
from that quarter a great train of artillery, which treats _ 
was wrought by Portuguefe and other Europeans, 
who were fettled in that country. Suja, being 
attached to no fyltem of religion, was favourable 
to all. He promifed to build churches for the 
ChrtIlians, fhould he fucceed in his views on the 
the empire; and the miflionaries and fathers en¬ 
tered with zeal into his caufe. The affairs of the 
prince began to wear a better afpeCL His effe¬ 
minate troops acquired confidence from a well- 
ferved artillery; and even Aurungzebe, who 
confided much in the abilities of Jutnla, was not 
without anxiety. An event happened about this 
time which raifed the hopes of Suja, and added 
to the fears of his brother. 

The prince Mahommed, who, in conjunction xh* 
with Jumla, commanded the Imperial army, prince 
had, before the civil war, conceived a paflion for 
one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of mar¬ 
riage had been made and accepted; but the con- 
fummation of the nuptials had been broken off 
by the troubles which dilturbed the times. He 
feemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife in 
his a&ivity in the field ; but the princefs, moved 
by the misfortunes of her father, wrote with her 
own hand a very moving letter to Mahommed. 

She lamented her unhappy fate, in feeing the 
prince whom Ihe loved, armed againd her father. 

She expreffed her paflion and unfortunate condi¬ 
tion, in terms which found their way to his heart. 

His former affe&ions were rekindled in all their 
fury ; and, in the elevation of his mind, he re- 
folved to defert his father’s caufe. 
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goes over 
to Suj ii 


The vifier, upon affairs of fome importance* 
was, in the mean time* at fome diftancefrom the 
army* which lay at Raja-MahiL The opportu¬ 
nity was favourable for the late adopted feheme 
of Mabommed. He opened the affair to fome 
of his friends: he complained of his father’s 
coldnefs, and even of his ingratitude, to a fon, 
to whom, as having feized the perfon of Shaw 
jehan, he owed the empire* He gave many in- 
ftances of his own fervices ; many of the unjuft 
returns made by Aurungzebe, and concluded by 
declaring his fixed refolution to join Suja* They 
endeavoured to diffuade him from fo rafli an 
action ; but he had taken his refolution, and he 
would liften to no argument* He afked them, 
'Whether they would follow his fortunes ? they 
replied, “ We are the fervants of Mahommedj 
and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is fo 
much beloved by the array, that the whole will 
go over to him by the dawn of day*” On thefe 
vague affurances, the prince quitted the camp that 
evening with a frnall retinue. He embarked in 
a boat on the Ganges ; and the troops thought 
that he had only gone on a party of pleafure. 

Some of the pretended friends of Mahom- 
ptrpicx-Ji med wrote letters, containing an account of the 
defertion of the prince, to the vifier* That lord 
was firuck with aftonifiiment at the folly and 
madnefs of the deed. He thought it impoffible, 
that, without having fecured the army, he could 
defert his father’s caufe. He w r as perplexed with 
anxiety and doubt \ he expe£ted every moment 
to hear, that the troops were in full march to 
Tan da; and he was afraid to join them, with a 
defign of reftoring them to their duty, left he 
fhould be carried prifoner to the enemy. He, 
however, after fome hefitation, refolved to dif- 
charge the part of a good officer* He fet ont 

exprefs 


Jumia 
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exprefs for the camp, where he arrived next day. a.d. 
He found things in the utmoft confufion, but |£s9- 

not iri fuch a defperate fituation as he had ex- ,069’, 

pefted. A great part of the army was mutinous, s ——r''"' 
and beginning*to plunder the tents of thofe who 
continued in their duty. Thefehad taken arms 
in defence of their property; fo that blood- 
fhed mull foon have enfued. The country, on 
every fide of the camp, was covered with whole 
fquadrons that fled from the flame of diffenfion 
which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, 
and diforder reigned every where when the vifier 
entered the camp. 

The appearance of that lord, who was re- quells 
fpetted for his great qualities by all, foon filenced 
the ftorm. He mounted an elephant in the cen¬ 
tre of the camp, and fpoke after this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumultuoufly round him : 

“ You are no ftrangers, my fellow-foldiers, to 
the flight of the prince Mahonimed, and to his 
having preferred the love of the daughter of Suja 
to his allegiance to his fovereign and father. In¬ 
toxicated by the fame to which your valour had 
railed him, he has long been prefumptuous in his 
hopes. Ambition brought him to the edge of 
the precipice over which he has been thrown by 
love. But in abandoning you, he has abandon¬ 
ed his own fortune; and, after the firft tranf- 
ports are over, regret, and a confcioufnefs of fol¬ 
ly, will only remain. Suja has perhaps pledged 
his faith to fupport the infatuated prince againft 
his father ; he may have even promifed the throne 
of India as a reward for his treachery. But how 
can Suja perform his promife ? We have feen 
his hoitile ftandards—but we have feen them only 
to be feized. Bengal abounds with men, with 
provifions, with werfth ; but valour is not the 
growth of that foil. The armies of Aurungzebe 
G g 2 are 
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a.d. are numerous j like you they are drawn from 
the north, and he is himfelf as invincible in the 
,069, field as he is w ife and decilive in the cabinet. 
v — 6S But fhould we even fuppofe that For- 
a mutiny f Unej which has hitherto been fo favourable to 
Aurungsebe, fhould defert him in another field, 
would Mahommed reign ? Would Suja, expe¬ 
rienced in the arts of government, and ambitious 
as he is of power, place the fceptre of India in 
the hands of a boy ? Would he fubmit to the 
authority of thefon of a younger brother ; to the 
tool of his own defigns ? Tile impoffibility is 
glaring and obvious- Return,'therefore, my feh 
low-foldiers, to your duty. You can conquer 
without Mahommed- Fortune has not followed 
him to the enemy. Your valour can command 
her every where- He has embraced his own 
ruin ; but why would we fhare in his adverfe 
fate ? Bengal lies open before you : the enemy 
are juft not totally broken. They are not ob¬ 
jects of terror, but of plunder : you may acquire 
wealth without trouble, and glory without toil/* 
in the ar- i his fpeech of the vifier had the intended ef-' 
fetl. Every fpecies of diforder and tumult fub- 
lided in a moment. The troops defired to be led 
to the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their 
ardor to cool. He immediately began to throw a 
bridge of boats acrofs the river. The work was 


finilhed in three days ; and he paffed the Ganges 
with- his whole army. Mahommed, in the mean 
time, having arrived at Tanda, was received 
with every mark of refpetl by Suja. The nup¬ 
tials were celebrated with the utmoit magnificence 
and pomp; and the fellivity was fcarce over, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach 
of the Imperial army under Jumla. Suja imme¬ 
diately iffued out with all hi? forces from Tanda. 
He polled himfelf in an advantageous ground, 

and 
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and waited for the enemy, with a determined A D. 
refolution to rifk ail on the iffue of a battle. 

Mahommed, who was naturally full of confi- 1069. 
dence and boldnefs, did not defpair of bringing 
over the greatefl part of the army of Jumla to s 
his own fide. He ereCted his flandard in the 
front of Suja’s cainp ; and when that prince drew 
out his forces in order of battle, he placed hiin- 
felf in the centre of the firft line. Jumla, con- 
fcious of the fuperiority of his own troops in 
point of valour, was glad to find the enemy in 
the open field. He formed his line, and order¬ 
ed a column of horfe to fall immediately upon 
Mahommed. That prince vainly fuppofed, when 
the enemy advanced, that they were determined 
to defect Jumla. But he was foon convinced of 
his error by the warmth of their attack. He be¬ 
haved with his ufual bravery ; but the effeminate 
natives of Bengal were not to be kept to their 
colours. They fled ; and he was carried along 
with their flight. The utmofl efforts of Suja 
proved alfo ineffectual. His troops gave way on 
all fides; and he himfelf was the lafl who quit¬ 
ted the field. A great flaughter was made in the 
purfuit, and Tanda opened her gates to the con¬ 
queror. The princes fled to Dacca in the utmofl 
diftrefs, leaving the eldeft fon of Suja dead on 
the field: but Jumla, remaining for lbme time 
in Tanda to fettle the affairs of the now almoft 
conquered province, gave them fome refpite, 
which they employed in levying a new army. 

The news of the flight of Mahommed arriving 
in the mean time at Delhi, Aurungzebeconclud- Artifice of 
ed that the whole army in Bengal had gone ™££r*- 
to Suja. He immediately marched from the capi¬ 
tal with a great force. He took, with incredi¬ 
ble expedition, the route of Bengal. He how¬ 
ever 
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A. d. ever had not advanced far from Delhi, when in^ 
iff* telligence of the fuccefs of his arms in the battle 
m*?. of Tanda met him on his way, and he forthwith 

v --—' returned to the capital. He there had recourfe 

to his ufual policy. He wrote a letter to his fon, as 
if in anfwer to one received ; and he contrived 
matters fo, that it lhould be intercepted by Suja. 
That prince, having perufed the letter, placed it 
in the hands of Mahommed, who fwore by the 
Prophet that he had never once written to his fa¬ 
ther fince the battle of Kidgwa. The letter was 
conceived in terms like thefe : 
to fr pa rare “ To our beloved fon Mahommed, whofe hap- 

Mahom- pinefs and fafety are joined with our life. It was 
with regret and fprrow that we parted with our 
ion, when his valour became neceffary to carry 
on the war again!! Suja. We hoped, from the 
love we bear to our firft-born, to be gratified foon 
with his return ; and that he would have brought 
the enemy captive to our prefence in the fpace of 
a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and 
fear. But feven months palled away, without the 
completion of the wifhes of Aurungzebe. In- 
Bead of adhering to your duty, Mahommed, you 
betrayed your father, and threw a blot on your 
own fame. The fmiles of a woman have overcome 
filial piety. Honour is forgot in the brightnefs 
of her beauty ; and he who was deftined to rule 
the empire of the Moguls, has himfelf become a 
fl'dve. But as Mahommed feems to repent of his 
fo'iy, we forget his crimes. He has called the 
name of God to vouch for his fincerity; and 
our parental affeflion returns. He has already 
our forgivenefs ; but the execution of what he 
propofes is the only means to regain our favour.” 
from Suja. 1 he letter made an impreffion on the mind of 
Suja, which all the proteflations of Mahommed 

could 
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could not remove. He became filent and dlf- A. D. 
contented. He had an affection for the prince, 
and be was more enraged at being difappointed 10^9. 
in the judgment which he had formed, than at 
the fuppofed treachery. Having continued three 
days in this agitation of mind, he at laft fent for 
the prince. He fold him, in the prefence of 
his council, that after all the druggies of affec¬ 
tion with fufpicion, the latter had prevailed ; 
that he could no longer behold Mahommed with 
an eye of friendlliip, fhould he even fwear to his 
innocence in the holy temple of Mecca; that 
the bond of union and confidence which had 
lately fubfifted between them was broken ; and 
that, inllead of a fon and a friend, he beheld 
him in the light of an enemy. «■* It is there¬ 
fore neceffary for the peace of both,” continued 
Suja, “ that Mahommed fhould depart. Let 
him take away his wife, with all the wealth and 
jewels which belong to her rank. The treafures 
of Suja are open, he may take whatever he pleafes. 

Go.-Aurungzebe fhould thank me for fend¬ 

ing away his fon, before he has committed a 
crime.” 

Mahommed, on this folemn occafion, could He is 
not refrain from tears. He felt the injuflice of 
the reproach ; he admired the magnanimity of prince, 
Suja ; he pitied his misfortunes. But his own 
condition was equally deplorable. He knew 
the Item rigour of his father; who never trufted 
any man twice. He knew that his difficulty pf 
forgiving was equal to his caution. The prqf- 
pe£l was gloomy on either fide. Diftruft and 
mifery were with Suja, and a prifon was the 
leafl: punifhment to be expended from Aurung¬ 
zebe. He took leave, the next day, of his fa¬ 
ther-in-law. That prince prefented his daughter 
with jewels, plate, and money to a great amount; 

and 
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A. n- and the unfortunate pair purfued their journey to 
the camp of Jumla. 

1069. Mabommed, accompanied by his fpoufe the 
daughter of Suja, moved flowly toward the camp 
of Jumla. His melancholy encreifed as he ad¬ 
vanced ; but whither could he fly ? No part of 
the vaft empire of India was impervious to the 
arms of Aurungzebe; and he was not poffefled 
of the means ot efcaping beyond the limits of 
his father’s power. He was even afhamed to 
fhew himfelf among troops whom he had de¬ 
fined. Regret fucceeded to folly; and he fcarce 
could refleft with patience on the paft, though 
the fair caufe of his misfortunes (fill kept Iter 
dominion over his mind. Having approached 
within a few miles of the Imperialifis, he fent 
to announce his arrival to the vifier. That mi- 
nifler haftened to receive him with all the ho¬ 
nours due to his rank. A Iquadron with drawn 
fwords formed around his tent; but they were 
his keepers rather than guards. Jumla, the very 
next day, received a packet from court; which 
contained orders. to fend Mahomrned, ffiould he 
fall into Ids hands, under a flrong efeort to 
JJdhi. I he officer who commanded the party 
was ordered to obey the commands of the prince ; 
but he, at the fame time, received inflrudtions 
to watch his motions, and to prevent his efcape. 
TV hen he arrived at Agra, he was confined in 
the citadel, from whence he was foon after fent 

to Gualiar, where he remained a prifoner to his 
death. 

fowT 1 '... M ^ommed, though brave and enterprizing 
like his father, was deftiture of his policy and 
art. Precipitate, full of fire, and inconfiderate, 
he was more fitted for acting the part of a parti¬ 
san than of a general; and was therefore Id's 
adapted for war than for battle. Haughty in his 

temper* 
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temper!, yet eafy in his addrefs; an enemy to cru- a. d. 
elty, and an abfolute dr anger to fear. He was 
daring and a6:ive on occafions of danger j but 1070! 

he knew his merit, and he was felfconceited- 

and haughty. He afcribed to his own decifive 
valour the whole fuccefs of his father, and he 
had been often known to fay, that he placed Au- 
rungzebe on the throne when he might have pof- 
feffed it himfelf. Naturally open and generous, 
he defpifed the duplicity of his father, and 
difdained power that mud be preferved by 
art. His free converfations upon thefe fubjefts 
ed ranged from him the affeftions ot his father, 
who feems to have conlelled this merit by his 
own tears. Had Mahommed accepted the offer of 
Shaw Jehan, when he feized that prince, he had 
courage and activity diffident to keep poffeffion 
of the throne of the Moguls. But he neglefted 
the golden opportunity, and {hewed his love of 
fway, when he was not poffeffed of any rational 
means to acquire the empire. His misfortunes 
however were greater than his folly. He paffed 
feven years in a melancholy prifon at Gualiar, till 
death put a period to his mifery. 

Juinla, having fettled the affairs of the weftern Sujr 
Bengal, marched with his army toward Dacca. 

Suja was in no condition to meet him in the 
fieid; and to attempt to hold out any place againd 
lo great a force, would be to enfure, by pro¬ 
tracting. his own fate. His refources were now 
gone. He had but little money, and he could 
have no army. Men-forefaw his inevitable ruin, 
and they Ihunned his prefence. His appearance 
to the few troops who had remained near him, 
was even more terrible rhan the fight of an 
enemy. They could not extricate him from 
misfortune, and they pitied his fate. He bow- 
eever dill retained the dignity of his own foul. 

He 
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He was always chearful, and full of hopes ; his 
activity prevented the irkfomenefs of thought. 
When the news of the approach of the Impe¬ 
rialists arrived, he called together his few friends. 
He acquainted them with his refolution of flying 
beyond the limits of an empire, in which he had 
now nothing to ei:pe£t but misfortunes ; and he 
a Iked them, Whether they preferred certain mi- 
fery with their former lord, to an uncertain par¬ 
don from a new mailer ? 

l’o the feeling and generous, misfortune fe- 
cures friends, x hey all declared their refolution 
to follow Suja to whatever part of the world he 
fliould take his flight. With fifteen hundred 
horfe he directed his inarch from Dacca toward 
the frontiers of A flam. Jumla was clofe at his 
heels ; but Suja, having crpfled the Baramputre, 
which running through the kingdom of AITam, 
falls into Bengal, entered the mountains of Rang- 
amati. Through almoft impervious woods, over 
abrupt rocks, acrofs deep valleys and headlong 
torrents, he continued his flight toward Arracan. 
Having made a circuit of near five hundred miles 
through the wild mountains of Tipppra, he en¬ 
tered Arracan with a diininilhed retinue. The 
hard (hips which he fuftained in the march were 
forgot in the hofpitality of the prince of the 
country, who received him with the diftiivilion 
due to his rank. 

Jumla loft fight of the fugitive when he en¬ 
tered the mountains beyond the Baramputre. He 
turned his arms again!! Cogebar,and reduced that 
country, with the neighbouring valleys which in- 
ttrfect the hills of Kokapagi. But Suja, though 
beyond the reach of Jumla’s arms, was not be¬ 
yond his policy. f lhe place of his retreat was 
known ; and threatening letters from the vifier, 
whole fame had palled the mountains of Arracan, 

railed 
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raifed terrors in the mind of the Raja. He AD. 
thought himfelf unfafe in his natural fadnefs; h,°‘ 

and 'a fudden coolnefs to Suja appeared in his be- 1070. 
haviour. The wealth of his unfortunate gued be- 
came alfo an objeri: for his avarice. Naturally un¬ 
generous, he determined to take advantage of mil- 
fortune; but he muft do it with caution, for 
fear of oppofing the current of the public opi¬ 
nion. He fent a meflage to Suja, requiring him 
to depart from his dominions. The impoilibility 
of the thing was not admitted as an excufe. The 
Monfoons raged on the coaft; the hills behind 
were impalfable, and covered with dorms. The 
violence of the Ceafon joined ifiue with the unre¬ 
lenting fate of Suja. The unfeeling prince was 
obftinate. He iffued his commands, becaufe he 
knew they could not be obeyed. Suja fent his foil 
to requeft a refpite for a few days. He was ac¬ 
cordingly indulged with a few days ; but they 
only brought accumulated diftrefs. 

Many of the adherents of tiie prince had been His un- 
loft in his march ; many, forefeeing his inevitable C0m " 1011 
fate, defer ted him after his arrival at Arracan. 

Of fifteen hundred only forty remained ; and 
rhefe were men of fome rank, who were refolved 
to die with their benefactor and lord. The Sul¬ 
tana, the mother of his children, had been for 
fome time dead : his fecond wife, three daughters, 
and two fons, compofed his family. The few 
days granted by the Raja were now expired ; 

Suja knew of no refource. To aik a longer in¬ 
dulgence was in vain ; he perceived the intenti¬ 
ons of the prince of Arracan, and he expected 
in filence his fate. A meffage in the mean dine 
came from the Raja, demanding in marriage the 
daughter of Suja. “ My misfortunes,” fai j the 
prince, “ were not complete, with ut this infult. 

Go tell your mailer, that the race of Timur, 

though 
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though unfortunate, will never fubmit to diflio- 
nour. But why does he fearch for a caufe of dif- 
pute ? His inhumanity and avarice are too ob¬ 
vious to be covered by any pretence. Let him 
aft an open part; and his boldnefs will atone for 
a portion of his crime.” 

The Raja was highly offended at the haughti- 
nefs of the anfwer of Suja. But the people pi¬ 
tied the fugitive, and the prince durft not openly 
do an a ft of flagrant injultice. To afiaffinate 
him in private was impoflible, from the vigilance 
of his forty friends. A public pretence mull be 
made to gain the wealth of Suja, and to ap- 
peafe his enemies by his death. The report of a 
confpiracy againfl the Raja was induftrioufly 
fpread abroad. It was affirmed that Suja had 
formed adefignto mount the throne of Arracan, 
by afiaflinating its monarch. The thing was in 
itfelf improbable. How could a foreigner, with 
forty adherents, hope to rule a people of a dif¬ 
ferent religion with themfelves. An account of the 
circumftances of the intended revolution was art¬ 
fully propagated. The people loll their refpeft 
for Suja, in his chara&er of an aflaffin. It was 
in vain he protefled his innocence; men who 
could give credit to fuch a plot, had too much 
weakneis to be moved by argument. 

I he Raja, in a pretended terror, called hid¬ 
den! y together his council. He unfolded to them 
the^ circum fiances of the confpiracy, and he alked 
their advice. They were unanimoufly of opinion, 
that Suja and his followers fliould be immedi¬ 
ately lent away from the country. The Raja 
was difappointed in his expectations ; he had 
hoped that death Ihould be the puniihment of 
projected murder. But the natural hofpitality 
of the nobles of Arracan prevailed over his views. 
He, however, under the fanttion of the deter¬ 
mination 
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mination of his council, refolved to execute his a. t>. 
own defigns. The unfortunate prince, with his 
family and his forty friends, were apprifed of his 

intentions. They were encamped on a narrow, -’ 

plain which lay between a precipice and a river, 
which, iffuing from Arracan, falls into the coun¬ 
try of Pegu. At either end of the plain a pafs 
was formed between the rock and the river. 

Suja, with twenty of his men, poflefled himfelf 
of one; and his fon with the reft, ftood in the 
other in arms. They faw the Raja’s troops ad¬ 
vancing ; and Suja, with a fmile on his counte¬ 
nance, addreffed his few friends: 

“ The battle we are about to fight is qnequal; his relb- 
but, in our prefent fituadon, the iffue mull: be lution . 
fortunate. We contend not now for empire ; nor 
even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting 
that Suja fliould die, without having his arms 
in his hands : to fubmit tamely to affaflination, is 
beneath the dignity of his family and former 
fortune. But your cafe, my friends, is not yet 
fo defperate. You have no wealth to be feized ; 
Aurungzebe has not placed a price upon your 
heads.. Though the Raja is deliitute of genero- 
fity $ it is not in human nature to be wantonly 
cruel. You may efcape with your lives, and 
leave me to my fate. There is one, however, 
who mu ft remain with Suja. My fon is involved 
with me in my adverfe fortune; his crime is in 
his blood. T o fpare his life, would deprive 
the Raja of half his reward from Aurungzibe 
for procuring my death.” 

His fiends were filent, but they bur ft into tears. braserT 
i hey took their polls, and prepared themfelves to 
receive with their fwords the troops of the Raja, 
i he unfortunate women remained in their tent, 

III dreadful fulpence; till rouzed by the chilling 
of arms, they rulhed forth with dilhevelled hair! 

The 
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BiUiu^r. 


The men behaved with that elevated courage 
which is raifed by misfortune in the extreme. 
They twice repulfed the enemy, who, afraid of 
their fwords, began to gall them with ar¬ 
rows from a diftance. The greateft part of the 
friends of Suja were at length either flain or 
wounded. He himfelf (till flood undaunted, and 
defended the pals againft the cowardly troops of 
Arracan. Theydurfl not approach hand to hand; 
and their miilive weapons flew wide of their aim. 
The officer who commanded the party, fent 
in the mean time feme, of his foldiers to the top 
of the precipice, to roll down ftones on the 
prince and his gallant friends. One fell on the 
Iboulderof Suja; and he funk down, being dun¬ 
ned with the pain. The enemy,took advantage 
of his fall. They rulhed forward, dirarmed and 
hound him. 

nd He was hurried into a canoe which lay ready 
on the river. The officer told him, that his or¬ 
ders were to fend him down the ftream to Pegu. 
Two of his friends threw themfelves into the 
canoe, as they were pulhing it away from the 
bank. The wife and the daughters of Suja, with 
cries which reached heaven, threw themfelves 
headlong into the river. They were, however, 
brought alhore by the foldiers; and carried 
away, together with the fon of Suja, who was 
wounded, to the Raja’s palace. The prince, fad 
and defolate, beheld their diflrefs; and, in his for- 
row, heeded not his own approaching fate. They 
had noiv rowed to the middle of the flream ; but 
his eyes were turned toward the fhore. The 
rowers, according to their inflruftions from the 
cruel Raja, drew a large plug from the bottom 
of the canoe ; and throwing themfelves into the 
river, were taken up by another canoe which had 
followed them for that purpofe. The canoe was 
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inflantly filled with water. The unfortunate 
prince and his two friends betook themfelves to 
fwimming. They followed the other canoe ; but 
flie haliened to the fhore. The river was broad ; 
and at lad, worn out with fatigue* Suja refigned 
himfelf to death. His two faithful friends at the 
fame inftant difappeared in the dream. 

Piara Bani, the favourite, the only wife of Su- Deplora- 
ja, was fo famed for her wit and beauty, that Sis family, 
many fongs in her praife 3re dill fung in Bengal. 

The gracefullnefs of her perfon had even become 
proverbial. When the Raja came to wait upon 
her in the ha ram, file attempted to flab him with 
a dagger which fhe had concealed. She, how¬ 
ever, was difarmed j and perceiving that die was 
dedined for the arms of the murderer of her 
lord, in the madnefs of grief, rage and defpair, 
die disfigured her beautiful face with her own 
hands; and at lad found with fad difficulty a 
cruel death, by dafhing her head againd a done. 

The three daughters of Suja dill remained; 
two of them found means by pcifon to put an 
end to their grief. The third was married to the 
Raja } but fhe did not long furvive what die rec¬ 
koned an indelible difgrace on the family of Ti¬ 
mur. The fon of Suja, who had defended him¬ 
felf to the lad, was at length overpowered, by 
means of dones rolled down upon him from the 
rock. He was carried to the Raja ; and foon 
after, wirh his infant brother, fella victim, by a 
cruel death, to the jealoufy of that prince. 

Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of Refte<5tf- 
all his family; a prince not lefs unfortunate than 0i '" 
Data, though of better abilities to oppofe his 
fate. He was bold and intrepid in aflion, and 
far from being deditute of add refs. His perfon a 1 
courage was great ; and he was even a ftranger 
to political fear. Had he, at the commencement 

of 
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a d. of the war, been poffeffed of troops equal in va- 
i6Sa. { our to thofe of his brother, we might probably 
icyo. have the misfortunes of Aurungzebe, and not 
''-nr'-'' thofe of Suja, to relate. But the effeminate na¬ 
tives of Bengal failed him in all his efforts. 
Perfonal courage in a general, affumes the ap¬ 
pearance of fear with a cowardly army- When 
Suja prevailed, the merit was his own; when he 
failed, it was the fault of his army. No prince 
was ever more beloved than Suja; he never did 
a cruel, never an inhumane, aftion during his 
life. Misfortune, and even death itfelf, could 
not deprive him of all his friends ; and though 
his fate was not known in Hindoflan for fome 
years after his death, when it was heard, it filled 
every eye with tears. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Prudent adminijiration of Aurungzebe—Obfervations 
on bis condu::—His behaviour toward bis fecond 
Jon—Soli man Sbeko betrayed by the Raja of Seri- 
nagur — Heflies —« taken—brought to Delhi—and 
imprifoned—An embaffy from Perjia—Shaw A hum 
declared heir-apparent—A famine—Wife and hu¬ 
mane con dud of the emperor—War in the Decan — 
Aurungzebe falls Jick—Diflr adions at Detht —■ 
Intrigues of Shaw Alhtm—Recovery of the em¬ 
peror—He demands the daughter of Dara—and 
the Imperial jewels from Shaw fehdn—but is re- 
fifed—His art to appeafe his father — Promotions . 

HThE war with Suja, which was carried on in A . D . 
the exrremity of the empire, neither difturbed 
the repofe of Aurungzebe, nor diverted his at- IC7 “', 
tendon from the civil affairs of the ftate Im- '«—■ 

partial and decifive in his meafures, he was even " 
ackno wledged to be a good prince, by thofe who 
recognized not his right to the throne; and men 
began to wonder, how he, who was fo juft, could 
be fo cruel. The people fufFered little by the 
civil war. The damage done by the marching 
and counter-marching of armies, was paid 
Von. Ill. H h out 
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out of the public treafury. An exa& difcipline 
had been obferved by all parties; for the rivals 
for the crown of Hindoftan, though in the field 
againft one another, could not perfuade them- 
felves that they were in an enemy's country. The 
prince wKo prevailed in a province, extended 
not the puni fitment of treafon to thofe who fup- 
ported a competitor with their fwords; and, 
what is fcarce credible, not one man beyond the 
family of Timur, was either affaflinated iij pri¬ 
vate, or flam by the hands of public juftice, 
during a civil war, fo long, fo bloody, and fo va¬ 
rious in its events. 

The emperor accuftomed to bulinefs,' in his 
long government of various provinces, was well 
acquainted with the whole detail of public affairs. 
Nothing was fo minute as to efcape his notice. 
He knew that the power and confequence of the 
prince depended upon the profperity and happi- 
nefs of the people; and he was even from fel- 
fifli views an enemy to oppreflion, and an en- 
courager of agriculture and commercial induftry. 
He eftablilhed a perfect fectirity of property over 
all his dominions. The forms of juftice were 
made lefs intricate, and more expeditious than 
under former reigns. To corrupt a judge was 
rendered for the fir ft time a crime. The fees 
paid in the courts of judicature were afcertained 
with accuracy and precifion ; and a delay in the 
execution of juftice, fubjefted the judge to the 
payment of the lofs fuftained by the party ag¬ 
grieved. 

The courfe of appeals from inferior to fuperior 
courts was uninterrupted and free ; but to pre¬ 
vent a wanton exertion of this privilege, the 
appellant was feverely fined, when his complaint 
againft a judgment was found frivolous and ill- 
founded. The diftributers of public juftice, when 

their 
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their decrees were reverfed, could not always A n. 
fcreen themfelves under a pretended error in 
judgment. Should the matter appear-clear, they lS ?o- 
were turned out of their offices, as fvvayed by '—*“r y 
partiality or bribery. Aurungzebe, Toon after 
his acceffion .to the throne, eftablifhed a prece¬ 
dent of this kind. An appeal came "before him 
in the prefence of the nobles. The decifion had 
been unjuft. He fent for the judge, and told 
him in public, “ This matter is ■ clear and obvi¬ 
ous } if you have no abilities to perceive it in 
that light, you are unfit for your place, as a weak 
man; if you fuffered yourfelf to be overcome by 
prefents, you are an unjuft man, and therefore 
unworthy of your office.” Having thus repri¬ 
manded the judge, he dive ft ed him of his em¬ 
ployment, and difmifled him with ignominy from 
his prefence. 

But this is the fair fide of the. character of Au- Cibfervati- 
rungzebe. Dark and determined in his policy, conduit!" 3 
he broke through every reftraint to accompliffi his 
defigns. He pointed in a direct line to the goal 
of ambition ; and he cared not by what means 
he removed whatever object obftrufted his way. 

He either believed that morality was inconfiftent 
with the great trad of government; or, he aded 
as if he believed it; and he fometimes descended 
into a vicious meannefs, which threw difcredit on 
his abilities, as well as upon his honefty. He 
held the cloke of religion between his adions 
and the vulgar ; and iinpioufly thanked the Divi¬ 
nity for a fuccefs which he owed to his own 
wickednefs. When he was murdering and per- 
fecuting his brothers and their families, he waa 
building a magnificent mofque at Delhi, as an 
offering to God for his affifiance to him" in the 
civil wars. Headed as high prielt.at the confe- 
cration of this temple ; and made a practice of 
H h 2 attending 
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A. n. attending divine fervice there, in the humble drefs 
a ^akier. But when he lifted one hand to 
to?o. the Divinity, he, with the other, figned warrants 
—* for the affaffmation of his relations. 
condJft of . During the civil wars which eonvulfed the ein- 
his lefond pire, all remained quiet in the Decan. The t pru- 
‘ Jn ' dent management of Mahommed Mauzim, the 
fecond fon of Aurungzdbe, prevented the lately 
conquered provinces from lhaking off the yoke. 
That prince, with a great lhare of his father’s 
abilities, exceeded him if pollible in cooljiefs and 
felf-denial. He knew the flern jealoufy of the 
emperor ; and he rather affetted the humility of 
a Have, than the manly confidence of a fon. He 
was no llranger to the facility with which his 
father could facrifice every thing to his own fe- 
curity ; and he looked upon him as an enemy who 
watched his motions, more than in the light of a 
parent who would grant indulgences for errors. 
He knew that the belt means for preventing the 
fufpicions of Aurungzebe, was to copy his own 
art. He affefted to love bufinefs; he was hum¬ 
ble and felftdenied in his profeflions, deffituteof 
^ prefumption, and full of devotion. 

I Aurungzebe, wbofe penetrating eye faw fome 

defign lurking in fecret behind the conduft of 
Mauzim, infinuated to that prince, that to reign 
was a delicate fituation ; that fovereigns muff be 
jealous even pf their own ihadows; and, as for 
himfeh, he was : sfolved never to become a facri- 
oce to the am- tdon of a fon. Mauzim knew the 
intention of the fpeech, but he feemed not to un- 
. demand it; and he redoubled his attention to 

1-jo fe arts which had already, in a great meafure, 
m lui.ed afieep the watchful fufpicions of his fa¬ 
ther. He remitted the revenue to the capital, 
with great regularity and precifion. , Hepractifed, 
“' s expenses, the oeconomy and frugality 

which 
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which his father loved. In appearance, and even A. D. 
perhaps from conftitution, an enemy to effeminate 
pleafures, without vanity enough for pomp and 1071. 
magnificence, his court feemed like the cell of a k 
hermit, who grudged to others the indulgences 
for which he had no tafte hitnfelf. All this art, 
however, prevailed not with Aurungzebe to con¬ 
tinue him in his viceroyfhip of the Decan. He 
knew, from his own experience, how dangerous 
it is to continue the government of a rich pro¬ 
vince loftg in the hands of a prince of abilities. 

He, therefore, recalled Mauzim to court, and 
gave his high office to Shaifta Chan. 

The attention of Aurungzebe turned from Expedient 
Bengal to another quarter, upon receiving cer- a gain ft 
tain intelligence of the flight of Suja to Arracan. SoIiman ' 
Soliman Hill remained inclofed in the mountains 
of Serinagur, under the protection of the Raja. 

The emperor did not think himfelf firmly fixed 
on the throne, whiift any of the family of Dara 
remained out of his hands. He applied through 
Joy Singh, who, from being of the fame religion 
with the Raja, had great influence over -him, to 
the prince of Serinagut. He tempted his ava¬ 
rice, and he wrought Upon his fears. The Raja, 
being averfe to be thought difhonourable, hefi- 
tated contrary "to the bias of his paffions. He, 
however, connived at an invafion of his country 
to reconcile his people, by an appearance of ne- 
ceffity, to the delivering up of the prince. The 
troops who entered his country with' pretended 
hoftilities, carried to him the price let upon the 
head of Soliman. 

The unfortunate youth, being apprized of bis s: 
dangef, fled over the frightful mountains which ^ ’ 
feparate Serinagur from Tibet. Three Friends 
accompanied him in this impracticable attempt. 

The fides of thefe mountains are covered with 

impervious 
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A. I), impervious foreds, the haunts of beads of prey ; 

J®? 1 * on their top dwells a perpetual dorm. Rapid ri- 

107V. vers and impaflabfe torrents occupy the vallies; 
except where fome brufhwood here and there . 
hides dangerous and venomous fnakes. It was 
then the rainy feafon; and mid and darknefs 
covered the defert with additional horror. The 
unhappy fugitives, not daring to trud any guide, 
lod their way. When they thought themfelves 
on the borders of Tibet, they were again within 
fight of Serinagur. Worn out with fatigue, they 
took fhelter under a rock, where they were dis¬ 
covered by a fhepherdj who gave them refrefh- 
inent, but at the fame time informed the Raja of 
what he had feen. ‘ That chief fent his fon with 
a party to feize Soliman. The prince was afleep 
when they arrived in fight; but he was rouzed 
by one of his three friends who kept the watch. 
They took to their aims. - The young Raja plied 
them with arrows from a didance, and two of 
the prince’s companions were flam. He himfelf 
was wounded. He fell under this unequal mode 
of attack ; and was brought bound into the pre¬ 
fence of the Raja. 

That prince began to excufe his breach of 
hofpitality by public neceffity. He diminiflied 
the independence of his own fituation, and mag¬ 
nified the power of Aurungzebe. “ To feize 
an unfortunate fugitive,” faid Soliman, “ is a 
crime; but it is aggravated by the infult of mak¬ 
ing an apology, for what Heaven and mankind 
abhor. Take your reward for my life ; it alle¬ 
viates the misfortunes pf my fituation, that now 
I owe you nothing for the friendfhip which you 
exhibited upon my arrival in your dominions.” 
He turned his eyes in filence to the ground; 
and, without a murmur, permitted himfelf to be 
carried prifoner to Delhi. The emperor afle&ed 

to 
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to be difpleafed, that the unhappy prince had A- d. 
fallen into his hands. To leave him at large 
was impoffible; and even the walls of apri- 1071’, 
fon were, not a fufficient fecurity, againfl: thenr^ 
defigns which the diiaffe&ed might form in his 
favour. He ordered him to be brought into the 
halt of audience, in the prefence of all the nobles; 
even the chief ladies of the haram were indulged 
with a fight of a young prince, as famous for his ■ 
exploits, as for his misfortunes. 

When he had entered the outer-gate ef the pa- B rou ght 
lace, the chains were {truck off" from his feet ; before the 
but the fetters of gold were left upon his hands. emperor * 
The whole court were ftruck with the {lately 
gracefulnefs of his perfon ; they were touched 
with grief at his melancholy fate. Many of the 
nobles could not refrain from tears; the ladies of 
the haram weeped aloud behind the fcreens. Even 
the heart of Aurungzebe began to relent; and 
a placid anxiety feemed to wander over his face. 

Soliman remained filent, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. “ Fear nothing, Soliman Sheko,” 
faid the emperor; “ I am not cruel, but cauti¬ 
ous. Your father fell as a man defiitute of all 
religion ; but you fhall be treated well” The 
prince bowed his head; and then raifed his 
hands as high as his fetters would permit, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom in the Imperial prefence. 

He then addreffed himfelf to the emperor. “ If 
my death is neceffary for the fafety of‘ Aurung¬ 
zebe, let me prefently die, for I am reconciled 
to my fate. But let me not linger in prifon, 
to languilh away by degrees, by the means of 
draughts, which deprive the mind of reafon, 
when they enfeeble the body.” This alluded 
to an infufion of poppy, which the imprifoned 
princes were forced to drink in Gualiar. It ema¬ 
ciated 
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dated them exceedingly, their ftrength and un¬ 
der (tan ding left them by degrees, they became 
torpid and infenfible, till they were at laft re- 
1 lieved by death. 1 he emperor defired him to reft 
fatisfied that no defign was entertained againft his 
life. He was fent that very night to Agra, and 
foon after ordered to Gualiar, wish the prince 
Mahommed, the em peror Veld eft fon. 

The imprifonmem of Soliman put an end to 
the fears of Aurungzebe. He found himfelf 
firmly feared on the throne; and mankind were 
unwilling to difturb the tranquillity which they 
enjoyed under his*prudent adminiftration. Peace 
prevailed all over tHe empire. The nioft diftant 
and inacceflible provinces became pervious to his 
authority. Pie extinguiftied party, by retaining 
no appearance of revenge againft thofe who had 
oppofed his elevation. He made friends of his 
enemies by conferring upon them favours ; and 
he fecured the faith of his friends by repofmg in 
them his confidence. The neighbouring (rates, 
who had remained unconcerned fpedlarors of the 
civil wars, acknowledged the right which An- 
rungz : be had acquired by his fortune and ad- 
drefs. Ao ambaflador arrived from Shaw Abas 
the Second of Perfia, to felicitate him on his ac- 
ceflion to the throne ; and he was followed by 
another from Suja king of the weftern Tartary. 
The emperor’s pride was flattered by the aequief- 
cence of thefe two powerful monarchs, in his 
title to the crown. He received their representa¬ 
tives with unufual pomp; and at the fame time 
that he gratified the princes with magnificent 
prefents, he enriched the-amhafladors with very 
conftderaMe films of money. 

i'he folly of the prince Mahommed bad to¬ 
tally eft ranged from him the affecHous of his 
father; his obftiuacy and daring difpofition had 

rendered 
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rendered him an object of terror to the provident a. n. 
mind of Aurungzebe. That monarch had re- 
folved to keep him always a clofe prifoner ill 107! 
Gualiar: he, however, allowed him a houfehold, 
and the company of women. This humane treat¬ 
ment had railed the hopes of the prince of being 
fpeedily releafed. He wrote to his father peni¬ 
tential letters; but they produced no anfwer. 
Mahommcd, in the vigour of his own mind, had 
a crime which could'not be forgiven. Mauziro, 
the fecond fon, took advantage of his brother’s' 
misfortune. He redoubled his attention to his 
father’s orders; and fee me d to obey with fo much 
humility, that he eradicated all fears of wifhing 
to command from his fufpicious mil d To cut 
off the hopes of Mahommed, as well as to fecure 
the affctlions of Mauzim, the latter was publicly 
declared heir of the empire, and his name chang¬ 
ed to that of Shaw Allutn, or, King of the 
World. A fon was foon after born to that prince; 
and his birth was celebrated with uncommon 
fpiendour and feflivity. 

In the mid it of this public joy, the news of a a dreadful 
dreadiul calamity was received at court. A pro- 
digious famine, occafioned by the uncommon 
drought of thefeafon which burnt up the harveft, 
prevailed in different parts of India. The empe¬ 
ror exerted himlelf with a humanity unfuirable 
to his behaviour toward his own family, to allevi¬ 
ate the diftrels of his fubjefts. lie remitted the 
taxes that were due ; he employed thofe already 
• collected in the purchafe of coin, which was 
diiiributed among the poorer fort. He even ex¬ 
pended imraenfe fums out of the treafury, in con- 
veying grain by land as well as by water into 
the interior provinces, from Bengal and the 
countries which lie on the five branches of the 
Indus, as haying fuffered lefs on account of the 
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great ri vers by which they are watered* The grain 
fo conveyed was purchafed, at any price* with 
the public money; and it was re-fold at a very 
moderate rate. The poorer fort were fupplied, 
at fixed places; with a certain quantity, without 
any confiderarion whatever. The activity of the 
emperor, and his wife regulations, carried relief 
through every corner of his dominions. Whole 
provinces were delivered from impending deftruc- 
tion i and many millions of lives werefaved. 

This humane attention to the fafety of his fub- 
je£ts obliterated from their minds all objections to 
his former conduct. He even began to be virtu* 
ous* The ambition which made him wade through 
blood to the throne, inclined him to the purfuit 
of fame, which can only be acquired by virtue. 
“ No man/ 1 observes a Perfian author, “ is a 
tyrant for the fake of evil* Paflion perverts the 
judgment, a wrong judgment begets oppofition, 
and oppofition is the caufe of cruelty, bloodfhed, 
and civil war. When all oppofition is conquered, 
thefword of vengeance is fheathed, and the de- 
ftroyerof mankind,becomes the guardian of the 
human fpecies.” Such are the reflexions of a 
writer, who publifhedthe hiftory of Aurungzebe 
in the heart of his court; and that they were juft, 
appears from his having the boldnefs to make 
them* To alleviate the calamity which had fal- 
Ten on the people, was the principal, if not the 
foie, bufinefs of the emperor during the third year 
of his reign. A favourable feafon fucceeded to 
hts care ; and the empire foon wore its former 
face of profperity. 

In the month of September of the year i 65 i, 
the news of the breaking out of a war on the 
frontiers of the Decan, was brought to Aurung- 
zebe. The Imperial governor, Shaifta Chan, ir¬ 
ritated at the depredatory incurfions of the fubjeXs 
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■of Sewaji, prince of Cokin, or Concan, on- the A. D. 
coaft of Malabarj led an army into his country. V^* 1 - 
Sewaji, unable to cope with the- lmperialifls m iol', 

the field, retired into the heart of his dominions -v—- 

to levy troops ; and left his frontier towns ex- 
pofed. They fell, one by one, before the power 
of Shailla, and that lord at length fat down be¬ 
fore Chagna, one of the principal places, both 
for confequence and Hrengtb, in the province of 
Cokin. It was fituated on a high rock, fteep 
and inacceflible on every fi'de. 'fhe utmofl ef¬ 
forts of Shaifla were baffled. He had made 
breaches in the parapet, on the edge of the rock, 
but he could not afcend with an aflault. When 
he attempted to apply fcaling ladders, the be- 
fieged rolled down huge Hones upon him, and 
crufhed whole fquadrons of his troops. To raife ■ 
the ftege, would bring difgrace ; to take the place, 
feemed now impoflible. 

Shaifla, in the mean time, fell upon an inge- 
nious contrivance, which produced the defired Matsbar. 
effeff. A hill rofe, at fome diflance from the 
fort; from the .top of which, every thing which 
paffed within the walls could be feen through a 
ipy-glafs. The captain general Hood frequently 
on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He obferved 
that, at a certain hour every day, the garrifon 
was fupplied with ammunition from a magazine in 
the center of the fort. He had no mortars in his 
train; it having been found impoffible to carry 
them acrofs the immenfe ridge of mountains which 
feparate the Uecan from Malabar. He, how¬ 
ever, fell upon an effectual expedient. The wind 
blowing frefli from the hill upon the town, he let 
fly a paper-kite, which concealed a blind match, 
at the very inHant that the garrifon was fupply- 
ing themfelves with powder from the magazine. 

He permitted it to drop in the midfl; by an 
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accident the match fell upon fome powder which 
happened to Be ftrewed around. The fire com¬ 
municated with the magazine ; and the whole 
went off with a dreadful explofion, which Ihook 
the country, threw down the greatefl: part of 
the fort, and buried the moll of the garrifcn in 
the ruins. The Moguls afcended in the confufion j 
and thole who had efcaped the (hock, fell by the 
fword. 

The emperor was fo much pleafed with the 
expedition of Shaifta' into Malabar, that he re- 
folved to reinforce him to complete the conqueft: 
of Cokin. The Maraja, who, for his defertion 
of Dara, had been placed in the government of 
Guzerat, was ordered to march to join Shaifta 
with twenty thoufand horfe. That prince, fond 
of the activity and tumult of expedition, obeyed 
the Imperial mandate without hefilation. He 
arrived in the camp before the news of his 
march had Teached the captain-general. Being 
naturally haughty and violent, he difapproved of 
Shaifta’s mode of carrying on the war. He pre¬ 
tended that he was lent to affilt him with his 
counlel as well as with his arms ; and that he 
was refolved, if he did not alter his plan, to 
complete the conqueft of Cokin with his own 
troops. Shaifta would rtlinquilh no part of his 
power. He commanded him, upon his allegiance, 
to obey. The Maraja was provoked beyond mea- 
fure, at a treatment fo humiliating to his pride. 
He thwarted privately the meafures of the cap¬ 
tain-general ; and that lord began to exercife over 
him all the rigour of authority. 

The Maraja, whofe honour w^as not proof 
againll his more violent paflions, formed a plot 
againft: Shaifta’s. life. The nobles of the firfl 
Tank are permitted, by the patent of their crea¬ 
tion, to have, among their other marks of dignity, 

a band 


aurungzebe. 

a band of mufic, confining of drums, fifes, A n . 
trumpets, cymbals, and other warlike imLrumems. >«j.* 
Thefe have an apartment over the gStes of their |*j£ 
palaces in cities, in the camp a tent near that of s—~ 
their lord is atiigned to them ; where they relieve 
one another, and play, when not prohibited, night 
aod day. The Maraja, under a pietence that 
the captain-general was much pleafed with their 
mufic, fent them one night a prefent of five 
hundred roupees, in their matter's name ; and 
commanded them to continue to play till next 
morning; 1 hey accordingly {truck up after 
fupper ; and made a 'prodigious noife. Shaifta, 
not averfe to mufic, took no notice of this un¬ 
common attention in his band.' 

When the camp became filent toward midnight. His plot to 
the Maraja,. who, having a cor refpc'. deuce with 
Sewaji, had admitted a fmall party of the enemy 
into the camp, ordered them to fteal, unper¬ 
ceived, into the quarter of the. captain-general. 

They, accordingly, patted the guards' and, cut- ' 
ting their way through the fcreens which fur- 
rounded the tents of Shaifta, entered that in 
which he flept. They fearched in the dark for his 
bed. He awakened. Alarmed at their whifper- 
ing, he ftarted and feized a lance, which was 
thefirft weapon that met his hand. He, at that 
inftant, received a blow with a fword, which cut 
off three of his fingers, and obliged him to drop 
the lance. He called out aloud to the guards ; 
but the noife of the mufic drowned his voice. 

He groped for the weapon ; and with it defended 
his head from their fwords. His fon, who flept 
in the next tent, alarmed by the noife, rufbed in 
with a lighted torch “in his hand. The father and 
fon fell then upon the affaffins. Murderers are 
always cowards# They fled ; but trie fon of Shaiila ; 
expired of the wounds w’hich he .received iq the 

conflitl ;j 
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a. d* conflict; and the father himfelf recovered with 
much difficulty. 

,07^ The Maraja, in the mean time, came, in 
*—^—✓ feeming conlternaiion, to the quarter of the 
tX^eue- g enera l* He lamented the accident; and con- 
descended' to take the command of the army till 
he ffiould recover. The officers fufpe&ed the 
prince of the affaffination ; but he had cut off 
the channels which could carry home a proof. 
Silence prevailed over the camp ; and, though 
Shaiita was not fkin, the Maraja poffeffed every 
.advantage which he had expelled from the mur¬ 
der. Aurungzebe, from his perfect knowledge 
of the difpofnion of the Maraja, was fatisfied of 
his guilt. It would not, however, be either 
prudent or effeftual to order him to appear to 
anfwer for his crimes in the prefence : he knew 
that his boldnefs was equal to his wickednefs. 
He, therefore, fuppreffed his relennnent; and 
drew a veil on his defigns, to lull the prince 
into fecurity. He affefted to lament the acci¬ 
dent which had befallen to his general j but he 
rejoiced that the management of the war had 
come into fuch able hands. - 

When the affairs of Aurungjebe wore the mofl 
fick, ' promifing alpedt, he was near lofing, by his own 
death, the empire which he had acquired by the 
murder of his relations. On the twenty-fifth of< 
May, he fell into a fever. His dfftemper was fo vio¬ 
lent, that he was almofi deprived of his reafon. His 
tongue was feized with a palfy; he loft his lpeech; 
and all defpaired of his recovery. The people 
were filent ; and looked forward for a fudden 
revolution. Intrigues for the empire commenc¬ 
ed. The lords met in private in their palaces ; 
the court, the ha ram, were full of fchenies. 
It was already whifpered abroad,. that he was ac¬ 
tually dead. Some regretted him as an able prince, 

fome 
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fomeas a great general; many were of opinion, A.D. 
that Heaven had interfered in puniihing his in- 
juftice to his relations. His filler the princefs 1074. 
Rolhinara, who had poffefled his confidence, was 
thought to conceal his death till her own plans 
for the fucceffion of his younger fon to the throne 
fliould be ripe for execution. 

Uncertain and improbable rumours were, in Conftema- 
the mean time, circulated, and fvvallowed with ^ p “^ the 
avidity by the people. Their affeftions for the 
old emperor being Hill entire, they created fic¬ 
tions to flatter their wifhes. The Maraja, they 
faid, was in full march to releafe him front con¬ 
finement. Mohabet, ever averfe to Aurungzebe, 
was on his way with an army for the fame pur- 
pofe, from Cabul; and had already paffed La¬ 
hore. The people of Agra, they affirmed, were 
aftuated by tumult and commotion ; the garrifon 
of the citadel was mutinous, and Ktabar, who 
commanded in the place, waited only for the 
news of the death of the new emperor to open 
the gates to his ancient lord. Though it was 
impoffible that thefe fiftions could have any pro¬ 
bable foundation, from the fhortnefs of the time, 
they' were received with implicit faith by a cre¬ 
dulous multitude. The very fhopkeepers and 
artizans negle&ed their bufinefs for news. They 
gathered together in groups ; and one continued 
whifper of important and incredible events flew 
over all the ftreets of Delhi. 

The prince Shaw A11 uni was not, in the mean sw Ai- 
tirne, idle. He fecretly waited upon many of 
the nobility* and foliated their intereft, with the throne, 
large promifes of gratitude and advantage, in the 
event of his-father's detmfe. Roftiiriara, who 
was belt acquainted with the intentions of the 
emperor, infmuated, that the fucceffion was to 
fall on Akbar, as yet but a boy; Both parties 

averred. 
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averred,however, in public,that atprefent there was 
no occafion for a new prince. Aurungzebehimfelf, 
they faid, only managed the empire during the 
debility of mind which his illnefs had brought 
upon Shaw Jehan. That monarch, continued 
they being now recovered, will refume the reins 
of government; ami dilpofe of the fucceflion in 
favour of any of his pofterity whom he fhall think 
worthy of the throne of the Moguls. The peo¬ 
ple already believed themfelves under the go¬ 
vernment of the old emperor. The nobility en¬ 
tertained no refolurion of that kind. Their ac- 
quiefcence under Aurungzebe, had rendered them 
afraid of the rcfloration of his father. They 
knew that the Maraja and Mohabet, who ftill 
profeffed themfelves the friends of the latter, 
would, in the event of his enlargement, carry all 
before them; and feared the violence of tbefiril, 
as much as they dreaded the abilities of the fe- 
cond. 

Etabar, who commanded the citadel of Agra, 
feemed now to have the fate of the empire in his 
hands. To open the gates to Shaw Jehan, was 
to involve all in confufioii ; though it might be 
expeOed, that from the attachment of the people 
to their ancient fovereign, tmnult and commotion 
would foon fublide. Aurungzebe, in the fliort 
intervals of his exceffive pain, applied his. mind 
to buhnefs. He gathered the fenfe of the people 
from the dark anxiety which covered the features 
of his attendants, lie called his fon Shaw Allum 
before him. He defired him to keep himfelf in 
readinefs in cafe of his death ; to ride poll to 
Agra, and to take the merit of releafing Shaw 
Jehan. “ Your only hopes of empire, and even 
the fafety of your perfon,” faid he, “ will de¬ 
pend upon the‘gratitude of vour grandfather. 

Let 


aurungzebe. 

Let not, therefore, any other perfon deprive you 
of that advantage.” He then called for pen and 
ink, and wrote to JEtabar, to keep a ftrift 
watch upon the emperor: « As my death is not 
certain,” faid Aurungzebe, “ let not your fears 
perfuade you to truft to the gratitude of any 
man.” 3 

The anxiety fliewn by the emperor on the pc. 
cafion, convinced mankind that he thought his 
own recovery doubtful. The lords quitted the 
palace, and each began to prepare again ft the 
worft events. He fent, on the fifth day, a fum- 
mons to all the nobility to come to the hall of 
audience. He ordered himfetf to be carried into 
the affembly ; and he requefted them, from his 
bed, to prevent tumults aqd commotions. “ A 
lion,” faid he, alluding to his father, “ is chain¬ 
ed up; and it is not your intereft to permit hiip 
to break lopfe. He is exasperated by real inju¬ 
ries ; and he fancies more than he feels.” He 
then called for the great leal of the empire, which 
he had intruded to the princefs Rofhinara. He 
ordered it to be fealed up in a filken bag, with 
his private fignct, and to be placed by his fide. 
His exertion to Ipeak to the nobles threw him into 
a fwoon. They thought him dead. A murmur 
flew around He, however, recovered hitnfelf; 
and ordering Joy Singh and fome of the principal 
lords to approach, he took them by the hand. 
Day after dav he was thus brought into the pre- 
fence of the nobility. All intrigues ceafed at the 
hopes of his recovery. On the tenth day of his 
illnefs, the fever began to leave him, and on the 
thiteenth, though weak, he was apparently out of 
danger The ftorm that was gathering, fubfid- 
ed at once. A ferene calm fucceeded ; and 
people wondered why their minds had been agi- 
Von. Ill, ' I i tared 
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tated and difeompofed, by the hopes and fears of 
revolution and change. 

The ficknefs of Aurungzebe was productive of 
a difeovery of importance, to a monarch of his 
jealous and provident dtfpofition, He found that 
Shaw AUum, whom he had defigned for his fuc- 
ceffor in the throne, had (hewn more eagernefs in 
forwarding the fchemes of his own ambition, than 
anxiety for the recovery of his father. He alfo 
found, from the reception given to the folicitations 
of the prince by the nobility, that his influence 
was too inconfiderable to fecure to him the im- 
difturbed poffeflion of the empire. His pride was 
hurt by the firft ; his prudence penetrated into 
the caufe of the fecond. He had long thought 
the felf-denial of his fon to be a cloke for fome 
deep-laid defign ; and an accident had convinced 
him of the truth of what he had fufpected before. 
The mother of Shaw AUum was only the daugh¬ 
ter of a petty Raja, Aurungzebe had, on ac¬ 
count of her beauty, taken her to wife; but the 
meannefs of her birth had left a kind of difgrace 
on her fon in the eyes of the nobles, who re- 
v red the high blood of the houfe of Timur. 
The emperor, therefore, in his youngeft fon, 
found a remedy agaiiift the objeClions of the no¬ 
bility to Shaw Allurru 1 hat prince was born to 
Aurungzebe by the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 
of the Imperial houfe of Sefi. The Perfian no¬ 
bility, who were numerous in the fervice of the 
empire, difebvered a great attachment to Akbar ; 
and even the Moguls, preferred him, on account of 
the purity of his blood, to his brother. The 
affections of the emperor were alfo in his favour ; 
and he now ferioufly endeavoured to pave his way 
to the fuccefiion. 

When the family ot l)ara had, with the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, fallen into the hands of Au~ 

rongzebe, 
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nmgzebe, that monarch had, at the requeft of a. d* 
his father and the princefs Jehanara, delivered 
over the only daughter of Dara into their hands. 10*74* 
She remained in the prifon at Agra with her 
grandfather, Aurungzebe, upon his recovery, 
wrote a letter, full of profeffions of regard, to his 
father ; and he concluded it with a formal demand 
of the daughter of Dara, for his fon Akbar; 
hoping, by that connection, to fecure the influ* 
ence of the young prince among the nobles* 

The fierce fpirit of Shaw Jehan took fire; Jeha- 
nara J s indignation arofe. 'lhey rejected the pro- 
pofition with difdain ; and the old emperor re¬ 
turned for anfwer, That the Inference of Au¬ 
rungzebe was equal to his crimes. Thejyoung 
princefs, was in the mean time, alarmed. She 
feared force, where intreaty had not prevailed. 

She concealed a dagger in her bofom; and de¬ 
clared, that file would fuffer death a hundred 
times over, before the would give her hand to the 
foil of her father^ murderer, Shaw Jehan did 
not fail to acquaint Aurungzebe of her refolution, 
in her own words ; and that prince, with his 
ufual prudence, defifted from his defign. He 
even took no notice of the harfhnefs of his fa¬ 
thers letter* He wrote to him, foon after, for 
fome of the Imperial jewels, to adorn his throne. 

“ Let him govern with more juftice,” faid Shaw 
Jehan; £C for equity and clemency are the only 
jewels that can adorn a throne. I am weary of 
his avarice* Let me hear no more of precious 
ftones. The hammers are ready which wall crufh 
them to dull, when he importunes me for them 
again,” 

Aurungzebe received the reproaches of his fa- on hts im* 
ther with*his wonted coolnefs. He even wrote 
back to Agra, that “ to offend the emperor 
was far from being the intention of his dutiful 
I i 2 fervant. 
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D _ fervant. Let Shaw Jehan keep his jewels/' faid 
1664* he, nay more, let him command all thofe of 
Aurungzebe. His amufements conftitute a part 
—- of the happinefs of bis fon-” The old emperor 
was (truck with this conduct. He knew it to be 
feigned ; but the power of his fon to inforce his 
requefU gave value to his moderation. He ac¬ 
cordingly fent to him a prefent of jewels, with a 
part of the enfigns of imperial dignity, to the 
value of two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds. 
He accompanied them with a fhort letter: 
“ Take thefe, which I am deftined to wear no 
more. Your fortune has prevailed.—But your 
moderation has more power than your fortune 
over Shaw Jehan. Wear them with dignity ; and 
make fome amends to your family for their mif- 
fortunes, by your own renown ,” Aurungzebe 
burft into tears upon the occafion ; and he was 
thought fineere. The fpoils of Suja were, on 
the fame day, prefemed at the foot of his throne. 
His fears being now removed, there was room 
left for humanity. He ordered them from his 
fight, and then retired, in a melancholy mood, 
from the hall of audience. 

Shaw A!- During thefe tranfacltons at court, Shaw Ah 
coTh.e eht lum was commiffioned by his father to take the 
Decani command of the Imperial army in the Decan \ 
Shaifta being rendered unfit for that charge by 
the wounds which he had received from the ai- 
failins, armed againfl him by the Mara] a. The 
for ward nefs of the prince in making a party 
during his father's binds, adhered to the mind of 
Aurungzebe ; but he concealed his fentiments on 
that fubjetb There, however, fob fitted a cool- 
nefs, which the accurate obfervcrs of human na¬ 
ture could plainly perceive, in the conduct of 
the emperor ; and his abridging the power and 
revenue of his fon, when he appointed him to 
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the government of the Decaii, (hewed that he a, d, 
diftrufted his loyalty. Men, who are willing to 
fuppofe that Aurungzebe facrificed every other 
paffion to ambition, affirm, that he became —- 

carelefs about the life of his fon; and they re¬ 
late a ftory to fupport the juftke of the obferva- 
tion. A Hon iffuing from a foreft not far dif* 
tant from Delhi, did a great deal of mifchief in 
the open country. The emperor, in an affembly 
of the nobles, coolly ordered his fon to bring 
him the (kin of the lion ; without permitting him 
to make the neceffiary preparations for this dan¬ 
gerous fpecies of hunting. Shaw Ailum, whofe 
courage was equal to his refervednefs and mode¬ 
ration, cheerfully obeyed ; and when the mailer 
of the huntftnen propofed to provide him with 
nets, he faid : No; Aurungzebe, when at my 

age, feared not to attack any beaft of prey, 
without formal preparations*** He lucceeded in 
his attempt; and brought the lion’s lkin to his 
father. 

The arrival of the prince in the Decan fuper- and Mo- 
feded the Maraja, who, during the illnefs of Sha- Guzerat. 
ilia, commanded the army. He requefted to be 
permitted to return to his government of Guze- 
rat; but it had been conferred upon Mohabet. 

This lord, during the troubles which convulfed 
the empire, remained quiet in his government of 
the city and province ok CabuL He retained his 
loyalty to Shaw Jebin ; and executed the duties 
of his office in the name of that prince. After 
the death of Dara, and the flight of Suja beyond 
the limits of the empire, he faw an end to all 
the hopes of the reftoration of his ancient lord* 

He, therefore, began to liften to the propofals 
of Aurungzebe, That prince informed him, 
that inflead of his being offended at his attach¬ 
ment to his ancient lord, he was much pleafed 

with 
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fi. u, with his loyalty. That fuch honour, conduct, 
1664. and bravery, as thofe of Mohabet, far from raifmg 
ion' the jealoufy of the reigning prince, were deemed 
V'-T'—' by him as valuable acquifitions to his empire j 
and that to (hew the fincerity of his profeflions, 
he had fent him a comtniffion to govern, in quali¬ 
ty of viceroy, the opulent kingdom of Guzerat, 
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CHAP. V. 


Recovery of the emperor—Prog refs to Cajhnure— 
Dijiurbances in Gazer at—Conqueft of AJfdm — 

Death and character of Meer Jumia—Infurrec¬ 
kon of Fakiers — quelled—An univerfal peace — 

Death of the prince Mahommed—War with Se- 
iufji—Death of the emperor Shaw Jehan — 
Anecdotes of his private life—Grief of Aurung~ 
zebe—Strange condufl and flight of Sewaji—The 
Maraja difcontented—War againjl Arracdn —■ 
Chittagong reduced . 

Though Aurungzebe was judged out of 
danger on the thirteenth day of his illnefs, his dif- Hig. 
order hung upon him for more than two months. ‘“M- 
His application to bufinefs was an enemy to the R ecover? 
fpeedy reftoration of his health ; but the annual of the em- 
rains, which commenced in July, having render- P eror * 
ed the air more cool, his fever entirely left him, 
and he foon regained his former ftrength. His 
phyficians advifed him to avoid, by an expedition 
to Calhmire, the heat of the enfuing Teafon; and 
his favourite filter Rochinara, whole counfel he 
generally followed, being very defirous of vot¬ 
ing that delightful country, perfuaded him to 
prepare for his progrefs. The affairs of the em¬ 
pire had become fettled with his returning health. 

The 
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The hopes of novelty had fubfided in the minds 
of the people ; and the precifion with which go¬ 
vernment was carried on, left room for neither 
' their hopes nor their fears. The fuperficial 
judges of things however blamed the emperor 
for quitting the centre of his dominions ; whilft 
his father remained a prifoner in his own capital. 
Aurungzebe judged of the future by the paft; 
the nobles were tired of revolution and war, and 
the vulgar are feldom mutinous or troublefome, 
where no glaring oppreflion exifts. 

About the middle of December 1644, the em¬ 
peror, after a tedious preparation for his progrefs, 
left Delhi ; and moved toward Lahore, at which 
city he arrived, by flow marches, at the end of fe- 
ven weeks. The army which accompanied him 
in this tour, confifttd of near fifty thoufand men, 
excIufive of the retinues of his nobles, and the 
necefiary followers of the camp. The heavy bag¬ 
gage and artillery kept the common highway, 
but the emperor himfelf deviated often into the 
country, to enjoy the diverfion of hunting. The 
princefs Rochinara, fond of pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence, was indulged in her favourite paflion by 
the fplendor of her cavalcade. The emperor, 
who in a great meafure owed his fuccefs to the 
intelligence which (he had from time to time 
tranfmitted to him from the haram, fhewed him¬ 
felf grateful. Her jealoufy of the influence of 
Jehanara over her father firft attached her to the 
interelts of Aurungzebe; and the partiality (hewn 
by her filler to Dara, naturally threw Rochinara 
into the fcale of his foe. Her abilities rendered 
her fit for politics and intrigue; and the warmth 
of her conliitution, which fhe could not confe- 
cme to pleafute, adapted her for bufinefs and. 
action. 

The 
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The progrefs of the prince did not obftruct the a. tx 
neceffary bufmefs of the ft ate. Attended by all 
his officers, the decifions of each department 1074- 
tv eire carried from the camp to every corner of 
the empire, Expreffes flood ready on horfeback mu e , 
at every ftage \ and the Imperial mandates were 
difpatched to the various provinces as loon as 
they were fealed in the tent of audience- The 
nobles, as was cuftomary in the capital, attended 
daily the prefence ; and appeals were difeuffed 
every morning as regularly as when the emperor 
remained at Delhi. The petitioners followed the 
court y and a final! allowance from the public 
treafury was affigned to them, as a cotnpen ration 
for their additional expence in attending the Im¬ 
perial camp. In this manner Aurungzebe arriv¬ 
ed at Cafhniire. The beauty, the cool and falu- 
brious air of that country, induced him to relax 
bis mind for a ffiort time from bufmefs. He 
wandered over that charming valley, after a vari¬ 
ety of plea fares j and he foon recovered that vi¬ 
gour of conftitution which his attention to public 
bufmefs, as well as his late ficknefs, had greatly 
impaired. 

The univerfal peace which had encouraged the niflurb- 
emperor to undertake his progrefs to Calhmire, 
was not of long continuance. Diflurbances broke 
out in the kingdom of Guzerat, Hie Rajas of 
the mountains, thinking the tribute which they 
paid to the empire too high, labelled. Rai 
Singh was chofen chief of the confederacy. They 
joined their forces, and ifluing from their narrow 
valleys, prefented a confiderable army in the 
open country, Guttub, a general of experience, 
was ordered again ft them with the troops If ationed 
in the adjacent provinces. He arrived before the 
rebels, and encamped in their prefence. Both 
armies entrenched themfelves, and watched the 

motions 
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motions of each other. The commanders were 
determined not to fight at a difad vantage; and 
they continued to harafs one another with flying 
parties, whilft the main bodies remained in their 
refpe&ive camps. Slight fkirmilhes happened 
every day, in which neither fide arrogated to 
themfelves any great advantage. 

The mountaineers, being chiefly of the Raja- 
put tribe, at length refolved to continue no 
longer ina&ive. The nights, being lighted with 
the increafing moon, were unfuitable for a 
furprize; but an accident happened which fa¬ 
voured their defigns. Under the cover of a fly¬ 
ing fliower, they fell upon the Moguls. Advanc¬ 
ing in a cloud, they came unperceived to the 
intrenchments ; and many had clambered over the 
walls before the fentries gave the alarm. A hid¬ 
den tumult and confufion flew over the camp ; 
and a dreadful flaughter commenced. The Mo¬ 
guls had no time either to arm or to form. The 
horfes broke loofe from their piquets, and ruflied, 
p diforder, over men, and tents, and baggage, 
frnd arms. Some who had mounted were thrown 
headlong with their horfes over the tent-ropes, 
and other embarraffmenis of the camp. 

A few in the mean time oppofed the enemy in 
a tumultuous manner. The Rajaputs themfelves 
were in diforder. The confufion and terror of 
the fcene intimidated all. They withdrew on 
both fides; as they could not diftinguilh friends 
from foes. The night was full of horror. Every 
heart beat with fear ; every tongue joined in the 
uproar ; every eye looked impatiently for day. 
The light of morning at length appeared; and 
a fudden fliout from both armies gave tefti- 
mony of their joy. Preferring certain danger to 
evils which they could not diftinguilh clearly, each 
fide, on the approach of battle, difcovered that ele¬ 
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vation of fpirit which others derive from victorv. a. n. 
The rebels renewed the attack, but the Imperial 
general, who had improved the fufpenfLon of bat. 1 ^', 
tie, was now prepared to receive them. Rai 
bingh, with a body of his officers, charged in 
the front of the Rajaputs, and fuftained the 
whole (hock of the Moguls* Three hundred per. 
ions of rank, with Rai Singh, the general oi the 
confederates, lay dead on the field ; fifteen hun¬ 
dred of their followers were flain, the remaining 
part of the rebels having fled, and left their camp 
ftanding to the victors. The Imperial general 
purfued the fugitives into their mountains ; and, 
in the fpace of fix months, he reduced their 
whole country, and, depriving the princes of ' 
their hereditary jurifdi&ions, he fubjeSed the 
people to the authority of temporary governors, 
who derived their power from AurungzSbe, 

During thefe transactions in the north and lavafrmof 
weft, Jumla continued in the government of 
Bengal* After the total defeat and flight of 3 u- 
ja, he returned to the capital of his province to 
regulate public affairs, thrown into confufion by 
a length of hoftilities Aurungzebejealous of the 
great power and rep iti io i of Jumla, hadfignified 
to that lord, that his prefence in the capital would 
be Jbon necefiary for difeharging the duties of his 
high office of vifier* He at the fame time in¬ 
formed him, that he longed much to have an op¬ 
portunity of exprefling in perlon the high fenfe 
which he entertained of his eminent fervices* 

Jumla, who preferred the pomp and activity of the 
field to the fedentary bufinefs of the clofet, fignified 
to the emperor his defire of continuing in his 
province ; pointing out a fervice, from which the 
empire might derive great advantage, and he 
himielf confiderable honour. 
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A. n. Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to difcover 
i his jealoufy to a man whom he efteemed as well 
ro ^ as feared, acquiefced in the proposals of Jumla. 
He, however, refolved to point out to that lord 
dom' 1 ” 8 " an enemy, which might divert him from any 
defigns he might have to fortify bimfetf in the 
rich and ftrong kingdom of Bengal againft the 
empire. An army inured to war were devoted 
to Jumla ; and his ambition was not greater than 
his ability to gratify it in the highefl line. To 
the north of Bengal lies the rich province of 
A flam, which difcharges the great river Bar am- 
putre into the branch of the Ganges which paffes 
by Dacca. The king of Affam, falling dawn 
this river in his fleet of boats, had, during the 
civil wars, not only ravaged the lower Bengal, 
but appropriated to himfelf what part of that 
country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and 
the mountains which environ Affam, His power 
and wealth made him an object of glory as well 
as of plunder; and jumla received an imperial 
mandate to march againft him with his army. 
oiAfTam. Jumla, having filed off his troops by fquadrons 
toward Dacca, joined them at that city; and, 
embarking them on the Baramputre, moved up 
into the country which the king of Affam had 
long fubjected to depredation. No enemy appear¬ 
ed in the field. They had withdrawn to the for- 
irefs of Azo, which the king had built on the 
fide of the mountains which looks toward Ben¬ 
gal. Jumla inverted the place, and forced the 
garrifon to furrender at dlfcretion ; then entering 
the mountains of Affam, defeated the king in a 
pitched battle, and befleged him in his capital of 
Kirgaim. The vanquifhed prince was foon oblig¬ 
ed to leave the city, with all its wealth, to the 
mercy of the enemy, and to take refuge, with 
a few adherents, in the mountains of Laffa. In 

many 
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many naval confli&s on the river and great lakes, A. o. 
through which it flowed, Jumla came off viftori- 
ous y and the fmall forts on the banks fell fuccef- 1075. 
fively into his hands. r ^ y 

Thus far fuccefs attended the arms of Jumla. R et rea% 
But the rainy feafon came on with unufual vio¬ 
lence, and covered the valley which forms the 
province of Aflam, with water. There was no 
room left for retreating none for advancing be¬ 
yond Kirganu. The mountains around were in¬ 
volved in tempeft, and, befides, were full of foes. 

The king, upon the approach of the Imperialifts, 
removed the grain to the hills ; and the cattle 
were driven away. Diflrefs, in every form, at¬ 
tacked the army of Jumla. They had wealth, 
but they were dellitute of provifions, and of 
every thing neceffary for fupporting them in the 
country tilt the return of the fair feafon. To 
remain was impoffible : to retreat almoft imprac¬ 
ticable. The king had deftroyed the roads in the 
paffes of the mountains; and he harafled the march 
of the Imperialifts with inceffant fldrmilhes. 

Jumla, in the mean time, conduced his meafures 
with his wonted abilities and prudence ; and car¬ 
ried back his army, covered with glory, and load¬ 
ed with wealth, into the territory near the en¬ 
trance of the mountains from Bengal. 

Expreffes carried the news of the fuccefs of death > 
Jumla to the emperor. He acquainted Aurung- 
zebe that he had opened a paffage, which, in 
another feafon, might lead his arms to the borders 
of China. Elated with this profpea of extend¬ 
ing his conquelts, he began to levy forces, and 
diJpatched orders to Jumla to be in readinefs 
for the field by the return of the feafon. But the 
death of that general put an end to this wild de- 
fign. Upon his arrival at Azo, a dreadful fick- 
nefs prevailed in the army, and he himlelf f-H 

a viflim 
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a vi&im to the epidemic malady which carried olF 
his troops. Though the death of Jumla relieved 
the emperor of fome of his political fears, he was 
1 affeded by an event which he neither expefted 
nor wifhed. He owed much to the friendftiip of 
that great man; he admired his abilities and re¬ 
nown in arms. 

Though Jumla arofe to the fmnmit of great- 
11 efs from a low degree, mankind afcribed his 
elevation lefs to his fortune than to his great 
parts. Prudent, penetrating, and brave, he ex¬ 
celled all the commanders t f his age and country 
in conduct in fagacily, and in fpirit. During 
a war of ten years, when he commanded the army 
of the king of Tillingana, he reduced the Car¬ 
natic and the neighbouring countries, with all 
their forts ; fome of which are Hill impregnable 
againft all the difcipline of Europeans. He was 
calculated for the intrigues of the cabinet, as well 
as for the ftratagems of the field. He was wire 
in planning; bold in execution ; mailer of his 
mind in action, though elevated with all the 
fire of valour. In his private life he was amiable 
and humane ; in his public tranfafrions dignified 
and juft. He difdained to ufe ungenerous means 
agaimt his enemies; and he even exprefled his 
jay upon the efcape of Suja from his arms. He 
was, upon the whole, equal in abilities to Au- 
rungzebe, with no part of the duplicity which 
fiampt fome of the a&ions of that prince with 
meannefs. Jumla, to his death, retained the 
name of Vifier, though the duties of the office 
were difcharged by Raja Ragnatta, who did not 
long furvive him. 

1 he fecurity which Aurungzebe acquired by 
the defeat of fo many formidable rivals, was dif- 
turbed from a quarter which added ridicule to 
danger. In the territory of the prince of Marwar, 
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near the city of Nagur, there lived an old woman, a, n. 
who was arrived at the eightieth year of her 
age- She pofiefled a confiderable hereditary ef- IQ ^ 
tare, and had accumulated, by penury, a great 
fum of money. Being feized with a fit of enthu- 
fiafm, fhe became all of a fudden prodigal of her 
wealth, Fakiers and fturdy beggars, under a 
pretence of religion, to the number of five thou- 
land, gathered round her caftte, and received 
her bounty- Thefe vagabonds, not fatisfied with 
what the old woman bellowed in charity, armed 
themfelves, and making predatory excuriions 
into the country, returned with fpoil to the 
houfe of their patronefs, where they mixed intem¬ 
perance and riot with devotion. The people, 
opprefted by thefe fandlified robbers, rofe upon 
them, but they were defeated with great flaugh- 
ter. 

Repeated difafiers of the fame kind were at of 
lafl attributed to the power of enchantment. This 
ridiculous opinion gaining ground, fear became 
predominant in the opponents of the Fakiers. The 
banditti, acquiring confidence front their fuccefs, 
burnt and deftroyed the country for many leagues; 
and furrounded the caCUe of the pretended in¬ 
ch ah t refs with a defer L, The Raja marched again ft 
them with his native troops, but was defeated; 
the collectors of the Imperial revenue attacked 
them, but they were forced to give way, A re¬ 
port prevailed, and w r as eagerly believed by the 
multitude, that on a certain day of the moon, 
the old lady ufed to cook in the fkull of an enemy, 
a mefs compofed of owls, bats, fnakes, lizards, 
human flefti, and other horrid ingredients, which 
file diftributed to her followers- I bis abomina¬ 
ble meal, it was believed by the rabble, had the 
furprifing effedt of not only rendering them void 
of all fear themfelves, and of infpiring their ene¬ 
mies 
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mies with terror, but even of making them invi- 
filile in the hour of battle, when they dealt their 
deadly blows around- 

Their numbers being now encreafed to twenty 
thoui’and, this motley army, with an old woman 
at their head, directed their march toward the 
capital. Bill ami a, for that was her name, was 
a commander full of cruelty. She covered her 
route with murder and de vacation, and hid her 
rear in the fmoke of burniug villages and towns. 
Having advanced to Harnoul, about five days 
journey from Agra, the colleftor of the reve¬ 
nue in that place oppofed her with a force, and 
was totally defeated. .The affair was now become 
ferrous, and commanded the attention of the em¬ 
peror. He found that the minds of the fiddlers 
were tainted with the prejudices of the people, 
and he thought it ncceffary to combat Biffamia 
with weapons like her own. Sujait was ordered 
againfl the rebels. The emperor, in the pre¬ 
fence of the army, delivered to that general, bil¬ 
lets written with his own hand, which were faid 
to contain magical incantations. His reputation 
for ianftity was at lead equal to that of Biftamia; 
and he ordered a billet to be carried on the 
point of a fpear before each fquadron, which rhe 
foldiers were made to believe would counteract 
the enchantments of the enemy. The credulity 
which induced them to dread the witchcraft of 
the old woman, gave them confidence in the pre¬ 
tended charm of Atirungzebe. 

The Fakiers, after their victory at Narnoul, 
thought of nothing but the empire for their 
aged leader. Having rioted upon the l'poils of 
the country for levcral days, they folemnly raifed 
Bijlamia to the throne; which gave them an ex- 
cule for feftivity. In the nridft of their intempe¬ 
rate joy, Sujait made his appearance. They 
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fought with the fury of fanatics; but when the a.d. 
idea of fupernatural aid was difpelled from the 
minds of the Imperialifts, the Fakiers were not a 1075. 

match for their fwords. It was not a battle, but - -' 

a confufed carnage: a few owed their lives to the 
mercy of Sujait, the reft met the death which 
they deferved. Aurungzebe, when he received 
Sujait, after his victory, could not help finding 
at the ridicule thrown upon his arms, by the op- 
pofition of an old woman at the head of a naked 
army of mendicants. “ I find,” faid he, “ that too 
much religion among the vulgar, is as dangerous 
as too little in a monarch.” The emperor, upon 
this occafion, afted the part of a great prince, 
who turns the palfions and fuperftitions of man¬ 
kind, to the accomplifiiment of his own defigns. 

It was more ealy to counteract the power, than 
to explode the doflirine of witchcraft. 

The feafon of peace and public happinefs af- ^," ra u " ; ~ 
fords few' materials for hiftory. Had not the rage peac e. 
of conqueft inflamed mankind, ancient times 
would have palled away in filence, and unknown. 
iEras are marked by battles, by the rife of ftates, 
the fall of empires, and the evils of human life. 

Years of tranquillity being diftinguilhed by no 
ftriking objeft, are foon loft to the fight. I he 
mind delights only in the relation of tranfaCtions 
which contribute to information, or awaken its 
tender palfions. We wifh to live in a peaceable 
age ; but we read with moil pleafure the hiftory 
of times abounding with revolutions and impor¬ 
tant events. A general tranquillity now prevail¬ 
ed over the empire of Hindoltan. Aurungzebe, 
pieafed with the falubrious air of Caftnnire, con¬ 
tinued long in that romantic country. Nothing 
marks the annals of that period, but a rew 
changes in the departments of the court, and in 
the governments of provinces; which, though of 
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A. D. fome importance to the natives of India, would 
h?k ■ furnilh no amufement in Europe. 
io7j. In the feventh year of the emperor’s reign, 
his fon the prince Mahonimed died in prifon in the 
the prince caftle of Gualiar. Impatient under his confinement, 
Mshotii- his health had been long upon the decline ; and 
grief at laft put an end to misfortune which the 
paflions of youth had begun. His favourite 
wife, the daughter of Suja, was the companion of 
his melancholy ; and fhe pined away with for- 
row, as being the caufe of the unhappy fate of 
her lord. Mahommetf had long fupported his 
fpirits with the hopes that his father would 
relent; but the ficknefs of the emperor, during 
which he had named another prince to the throne, 
confirmed him that his crime was not to be for¬ 
given. Mahonimed, though violent in the nobler 
paflions of the human mind, was in his private 
charadfer generous, friendly and humane. He 
loved battle for its dangers; he defpifed glory 
which was not purchafed with peril. He was 
even difappointed when an enemy fled j and was 
heard to fay. That to purfue fugitives was only 
the bufinefs of a coward. But he was unfit for 
the cabinet; and rather a good partizan, than a 
great general in the field. He had boldnefs to 
execute any undertaking, but he wanted pru¬ 
dence to plan. Had his warm difpofition been 
tempered by length of years, he might have 
made a fplendid figure. But he was overfet by 
the paflions of youth, before experience had poif- 
ed his mind. 

The war with Sewaji the prince of Cokin, on 
the coafl of Malabar, which had been for fome 
time difeominued, broke out this year with re¬ 
doubled violence. The attempt of the Maraja 
upon the life of Shaifla, though no proof could 
be carried home to that prince, had induced Au- 
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rungzebe to recal him with all his native forces. A. r>. 

He would no longer trull his affairs in the hands 

of a man, whofe violent paffions could not fpare 10-56. 

the life of a perfon with whom he lived in the '—'* ■*' 

habits of friendfliip. A truce, rather than a 

folid peace, had been patched up with the enemy ; 

but their love of depredation overcame their 

public faith. The prince of Cokin made incur* 

fions into the I)ecan ; and complaints of his hof- 

tilities were carried to Aurungzebe. Under the 

joint command of the Raja, Joy Singh and Di- 

lere, a confiderable force was fent againlt the 

enemy. He fled before them, and they entered 

his country at his heels. The ftrong holds of 

his dominions foon fell into the hands of thehn- 

perialifts. Sewaji and his fon fur rendered them- 

felves to Joy Singh, and fent them under an effort 

to Delhi ; to which city the emperor was now 

returned, after his long abfence in the north. 

The emperor Shaw Jehan, after an imprifon- pes-hof 
ment of feven years, ten months and ten days, Je- 
died at Agra on the fecond of February, t666. 

The fame diforder which had loft to him the 
empire, was the caufe of his death. He languifil¬ 
ed under it" for fifteen days ; and expired in 
the arms of his daughter Jehanara, liis faithful 
friend and companion in his confinement. 

Though AurungzSbe had kept him with all ima¬ 
ginable caution in the citadel of Agra, he was 
always treated with diftinftion, tendernefs and 
refpett. The enligns of his former dignity re¬ 
mained to him ; he had ftill his palace, and his 
garden of pleafure. No diminution had been 
made in the number of his domeftics. He fe- 
taineii all his women, fingers, dancers and fer- 
vanis of every kind The animals, in which he 
formerly delighted, were brought regularly into 
his prefence. He was gratified with the fight 
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A. d, of fine horfes, wild hearts, and birds of prey. 

But he long continued melancholy; nothing 
107*5. could make a recompence for his lofs of power. 

s —<—' He for feveral years could not bear to hear the 
name of Aurungzebe, without breaking forth 
into rage; and, even till his death, none durfl 
mention his fon as emperor of Hindoftan. 

Anecdotes They had endeavoured to conceal from him 
the death of Dara, but he knew it from the 
tears of Jehanara. The particulars of the me¬ 
lancholy fate of his favourite fon, made fuch 
an impreflion on his mind, that, abfent in the 
violence of his paffion, he took his fword, and 
fulhed to the gate of the palace. But it was 
fhut; and reminded him of his foil condition. 
1 hough the rebellion of Suja had enraged him 
again!! that prince, he loft his wrath in the fu- 
perior crimes of Aurungzebe. He heard with 
eagernefs every turn of fortune in Bengal; and 
when the flight of Suja from that kingdom 
reached his ears, he abltained from eating foT 
two days. He, however, comforted himfelf with 
the hopes of his return ; and, eager for the re¬ 
venge of his wrongs upon Aurungzebe, he at¬ 
tended with joy and fatistaftion to the vague re¬ 
ports which were propagated concerning the ap¬ 
pearance of his fon, in various provinces of the 
empire. Accounts of the death of Suja came 
the year before his father’s death. He burft into 
a flood of tears: « Alas!” faid he, * could not 
the Raja of Arracan leave one fon to Suja to re¬ 
venge his grandfather ?’* 

r h,i Aurungzebe, whether from pity or defign is 

uncertain, took various means to footh the me¬ 
lancholy of his father, and to reconcile him to 
his own ufurpation. To exprefs his tendernefs 
tor him, was infult; he therefore flattered his 
pride. He aflefted to confuit him on all impor¬ 
tant affairs. He wrote him letters requefting his 

advice; 


advice; declaring that he reckoned himfelf only A D. 
his vicegerent in the empire. Thefe artful ex- 'f$ 6 
preflions, and the abfence of every appearance of 107%. 
reftraint on his conduct, made at lalt an impreflion — 
npou his mind. But Aurungzebe, building too 
much upon the fuccefs of his art, had almoft, by 
his demand of the daughter of Dara for his fon, 
ruined all the progrefs which he had made. His 
apology tor what his father called an infult, obli¬ 
terated his indifcretion ; and his abftaining from 
force upon the occafion, was efteemed by Shaw 
Jehan a favour, which his pride forbade him to 
own. 

Shaw Jehan, brought up in the principles of pr i Ta te 
his father and grandfather, was deftitute of all ! ' fe - 
religion in his youth. He had often been prefent 
when Jehangire, who delighted in difputes on 
abftrufe fubjects, called before him Indian Brah¬ 
mins, Chriftian priefts, and Mahommedan Mul- 
las, to argue for their refpe&ive faiths. Jehan¬ 
gire, who, with his want of credulity on the 
fubje& of religion, was weak in his underftand- 
ing, was always fwayed by the laft who fpoke. 

The Mahommedan, who claimed the pre-emi¬ 
nence of being firft heard, came always off with 
the word ; and the emperor, obferving no order 
of time with regard to the Chriftian and Indian, 
was alternately fwayed by both. The Mullafaw 
the difadvantage of his dignity; and, being de- 
fignedly late in his appearance, one day he was 
heard after the prieft. Jehangire was perplexed 
for whom he lhould give his opinion. He afked 
the advice of Shaw Jeh&n, and that prince arch¬ 
ly replied, “ That he too was at a lofs for whom 
to decide. But as each have eftablilhed the cre¬ 
dit of their fyftems,” faid he, “ with a relation 
of miracles, let them both be put to that teft. 

Let each take the book of his faith under his arm; 

let 
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let a fire be kindled round him; and the reli¬ 
gion of him who fbail remain unhurt, fhall be 
mine.” The Mulla looked pale at the decifion 3 
and declared againfi: this mode of proving his 
faith : the prieft knew the humane temper of 
the emperor, and offered himfelf for the pile* They 
were both difMffed. But the misfortunes of 
Shaw Jehu a rendered him devout in his latter 
days- The Coran was perpetually read in his 
prefence ; and Multas, who relieved one another 
by turns, were always in waiting. 

The emperor, when firft he heard of his fa¬ 
ther's illnelSj ordered his fon Shaw A Horn to Jet 
out with all expedition to Agra. You have done 
no injury/' fa id he, “ ro my father ; and he may 
blefs you with his dying breath. But as for me, i 
will not wound him with my prefence; left rage 
might haften death before his time,” The prince 
rode poll: to Agra ; but Shaw Jehan had ex¬ 
pired two days before his arrival- His body was 
depofited in the tomb of his favourite wife, 
Mumtaza Zemani, with funeral folbrnnities ra¬ 
ther decent than magnificent. When the 
news of the death of his father^was carried to 
Aorungzebe, he exhibited all the fympiams of 
unaffected grief. He inftanriy for off for 
Agra; and, when he arrived in that city, he 
ient a meffage to the princefs Jehanara to requeft 
the favour of being admitted into her prefence. 
The requefls of an emperor are commands. 
She had already provided for an interview ; and 
file received him with the utmofl magnificence, 
preferring him with a large golden bafon 3 in which 
were con'fined all the jewels of Shaw Jehan. 
This magnificent offering, together with the 
polite dexterity of the princefs inexcuftng her own 
forriier conduct, wrought fo much on Aurung- 
zbee > that he received her into his confidence; 

which 
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which (he ever after fliared in common with her a n 
lifter Rochinara. ,666* 

The moft remarkable tranfaftion of the enfu- £& 
injr year, was the efcape of the Raja Sewaji from 
Delhi; and his flight through by-roads and de- s,r * ni £ 
ferts to his own country. The turbulent difpofi- '° n 
tion of that prince, and his depredatory incurfi- 
ons into the Imperial dominions in the Decan, 
brought upon him the arms of Aurungzebe, un- 
der the cpnduft of Joy Singh and Dilere. Un¬ 
fortunate in feveral battles, he flmt himfelfup 
in his principal fortrefs; and being reduced to 
extremities, he threw himfelf upon the mercy of 
the enemy ; and was carried, as has been already 
related, to Delhi. Upon his arrival, he was 
ordered into the prefence, and commanded by 
the uflier to make the ufual obeifance to the em¬ 
peror. He refufed to obey ; and looking fcorn- 
fully upon Aurungzebe, exhibited every mark 
of complete contempt of his perfon. The em¬ 
peror was much offended at the haughty de¬ 
meanor of the captive; and he ordered him to 
be inftantly carried away from his fight. 

The principal ladies of the haram, and, among and flight 
them, the daughter of Aurungzebe, faw from 
behind a curtain, the behaviour of Sewaji. She 
was ftruck with the handfomenefs of his perfon, 
and flie admired his pride and haughty deport-, 
ment. 't he intrepidity of the man became the 
fubjeft of much converfation. Some of the no¬ 
bles interceded in his behalf; and the princefs 
was warm in her felicitations, at the feet of her 
father. “ Though I delpife pomp,” faid Au¬ 
rungzebe, 11 I will have thofe honours which, 
the refractory prefume to refufe. Power depends 
upon ceremony and ftate, as upon abilities and 
ftrength of mind. But to pleafe a daughter whom 
I love, I will indulge Sewaji with an abatement 

of 
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a. D. of fome of that obeifance, which conquered 
H?fc. princes owe to the emperor of the Moguls.” A 
1075, meffage was fent by the princefs, in the warmth 
' ^ * of her zeal; and the Raja, without being con¬ 

futed upon the meafure, was again introduced 
into the hall of audience. 

ofSewajj, When he entered, the ufher approached, and 
commanded him to pay the ufual obeifance at the 
foot of the throne. “ I was born a prince,” 
faid he, “ and I know not how to aft the part 
of a Have.” “ But the vanquiflied,” replied 
AurungzSbe, “ lofe all their rights with their 
fortune. The fword has made Sewaji my fer- 
vant ; and I am refolved to refinquifli nothing 
of what the fw/ord has'given.” The Raja turn¬ 
ed his back upon the throne; the emperor was 
enraged. He was about to iffue bis commands 
again ft Sewaji, when that prince fpoke thus, 
with a haughty tone of voice: c( Give me your 
daughter in marriage, and I will honour you as 
her father: but fortune cannot deprive me of 
ltiy dignity of mind, which nothing fhall ex- 
tinguifh but death.” The wrath of the empe¬ 
ror fubfided at a requefi which he reckoned ri¬ 
diculous and abfurd. He ordered him as a mad¬ 
man from his prefence; and gave him in charge 
to FowlrVd, the director-general of- the Imperial 
camp. He was ciofely confined in that oflicer’s 
houle ; but he found means to efcape, after fome 
months, in the difguife of a man, who was ad¬ 
mitted into his apartment with a balket of flowers. 
TheMa- The war with Sewaji proved fatal to the Ma¬ 
ra j l d»f- raja’s influence with Aurungzebe. Naturally 
contented, paflionate, deceitful and imperious, he confider- 
ed every order from the emperor, an injury. 
He had been gratified with the government of 
Guzerat, for deferring the caufe of the unfortu¬ 
nate Sara. When the three years of his fubalhip 
were expired, he received an Imperial mandate 

to 
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to repair, with the army ftationed in his province, a. d 
to the affi fiance of Shaifta againft Sewaji. On ■«««". 
the way, it is faid, he entered into a corre- 

pondence with that prince; being enraged to x - 

find, that the rich kingdom of Guzerat had 
been fubmitted to the government of Mohabet. 

It was from Sewaji, that the Maraja received 
theaffaflins, by whofe means he had attempted 
to aflaflinate Shaifta, He, however, covered his 
crime with fo much art, that mankind in general 
believed, that it was only a party of the enemy, 
who had the boldnefs to furprife the general in 
his tent; attributing to the known intrepidity of 
Sewaji, what actually proceeded from the addrefs 
of Jeflwint Singh, The emperor, who expected 
no good from any army commanded by two of¬ 
ficers who difagreed in their opinions, recalled 
them both, as has been already related; and 
patched up a temporary peace with the enemy. 

Shaifta, disfigured and maimed with his wounds, 
returned to court; but the Maraja retired in dif- 
guft to his hereditary dominions. 

Shaifta, at once, as a reward for his fervices, Shaifta o 
and a compenfation for his misfortunes, was^„„ r 8 of 
raifed to the government of Bengal, which had Bengal, 
been managed by deputy ever fince the death of 
Jumla. The affairs of the province flood in 
need of his prelence. The death of Jumla had 
encouraged the prince of Arracan to invade the 
eallern divifion of Bengal. He poffeffed himfelf 
of all the country along the coaft, to the Gan¬ 
ges ; and maintained at Chittagong fonie Portu¬ 
guese banditti, as a barrier againft the empire of 
the Moguls. Thefe robbers, under the protec¬ 
tion of the invader, fpread their ravages far and 
wide. They fcoured the coaft w th their piratical 
veffels; and extended their depredations through 
all the branches of the Ganges. The complaints 
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of the oppreffed province were carried to the 
throne j and Shaifta was not only commiflioned 
to extirpate the pirates, but even to penetrate 
with his arms into Arracan. A generous regret 
for Suja joined ifiiie with an attention to the pub¬ 
lic benefir, in the mind of Aurungzebe. The 
cruelty exercifed againft the unfortunate piince 
was not lefs an objeft of revenge, than the pro¬ 
tection afforded to public robbers. 

Shailta, upon his arrival in the province, fent a 
fleet and three tboufand land forces, under the 
command of Haflen Beg, againft the Raja of 
ArracSn. The fleet failed from Dacca, and 
falling down the great river, furprifed the forts 
of Jugdea and Allumgire Nagur, which the Raja 
had formerly difmembered from Bengal. Ship¬ 
ping his land forces on board his fleet, he fet 
fail for the ifland of Sindiep, which lies on the 
coaft of Chittagong. The enemy poffeffed in this 
ifland feveral ftrong holds, into which they retir¬ 
ed, and defended themfelves with great bravery. 
The Mogul however, in thefpace of a few weeks, 
reduced Sindiep, . and rook pan of the fleet of Ar¬ 
racan. Haflen’s force being too fmall to aft up¬ 
on the continent with any profpeft of fuccefs, 
Shailta had, by this time, affembled ten thou- 
fand norie and foot at Dacca, with the command 
of which he invefted his fon Ameid Chan He 
wrote in the mean time a letter to the Portuguefe, 
who W'ere^ fettled at Chittagong, making them 
advantageous offers, Ibould they join his arms, 
or even remain in a ftate of neutrality j and 
threatening them with deftruflion, Ihould they 
aid the enemy. 

I he letter had the intended effeft upon the 
Portuguefe, who began to fear the threatened 
ftorm. They immediately entered into a negocia- 
tion with Haflen Beg. The Raja of Arracan was 

apprifed 
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apprifed of their intentions, by one of their own 
party, who betrayed their fecret. He prepared 
to take ample vengeance by putting them all to 
the fword. The Fort uguefe, in this critical fitu- 
ation, ran to their boats in the night, and fet 
fail for the ifland of Sindiep. where they -were 
well received by Kaffen. He ordered them, 
foon after, to proceed to Bengal. Shailia, upon 
their arrival, adhered to his former promife, and 
gave them houfes and lands. He engaged many 
of them in his fervice; and he took advantage 
of their experience in naval affairs, by joining 
them, with their armed veffels, to the propofed 
expedition againft Arracan. 

Every thing being prepared for the invafion, invades 
Ameid, with his fleet, confiding of about five 
hundred fail, and a confiderable body of horle 
and foot, departed from Dacca in the beginning 
of the fair feafon ', and, in the fpace of fix days, 
crofied the river Phenny, which divides Chitta¬ 
gong from Bengal. 1 he troops of Arracan 
made a fhcw of oppofinon y but they iled to the 
capital of the province, which was about fifty 
miles diflant. Mhey fhut thcmfefves up in the 
fort. Ameid purfued them without delay. The 
fleet failed along thecoad, in fight of the army, 
between the ifland of Sindiep and the ibore. 

When it had reached Comorea, the fleet of -Ar¬ 
racan, confiding of about three hundred Ghorabs 
and armed boats, made its appearance. A fmart 
engagement enfued, in which the enemy were 
repulfed, with a confiderable lols of men and 
thirtv-fix of their veffels. Being reinforced the 
next' day, they prepared to renew the fight 
Ameid, fearing the defeat of his fleet, ordered it 
to bawl in dole to the fhore, and, having de¬ 
tached a thcufand mufqueteers, with .ome great 

guns, 
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a. ». guns, from his army, polled them among the 

Jj?£‘ bullies behind the fleet. 

1076, 1 he enemy, encouraged by the retreat of the 

^r^rrf M °fi u]s frora tiie °P en fea > P ur f ued them with 
Chittii. ‘ great eagernefs, and began the attack within 

k°nf a Td muf< i liet - ,flot of land. The Moguls defended 
the pro- themfelves with refolution. The enemy preffed 
'u«d.' e , on furioufl y> and began to board their boats. 
1 he whole fleet would have certainly been de¬ 
frayed, had not the detachment upon the Ihore 
advanced to the water’s edge, keeping up fuch 
a fire upon the enemy, with guns and fmall 
arms, as obliged them to put off to fea. Many 
were, however, difabled in fuch a manner as 
not to efcape, and they were fo much difeou- 
raged, that they fled up the river, and fecured 
themfelves behind the fort. Ameid, without de¬ 
lay, laid fiege to the place. The enemy loft 
their courage with their fuccefs. They behaved in 
a daflardly manner. The town was very ftrong, 
and well fppplied with artillery, ftores and pro- 
yifions. Ihey, however, all evacuated it, except¬ 
ing fifty men, who remained with the governor; 
and furrendered at diferetion. The fugitives 
were purfued ; and two thoufand being furround- 
ed on a neighbouring mountain, were taken and 
fold for flaves. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
twenry-three pieces of cannon in the place, and 
a prodigious quantity of ftores. He named the 
town Ifhmabad; and annexed the whole province 
to the kingdom of Bengal. 
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Origin of the quarrel with Perjta—Conduct of Shaw 
Abas■—-Aurungzebe endeavours to appeafe him — 

He prepares for war—Writes a letter to the vifter 
—which is intercepted—The emperor fufpefls the 
Perftan nobles—A proclamation—A majfacre 
threatened—Conflernation at Delhi—The prhicefs 
fehanara arrives from Agra to appeafe the Per- 
J'tans — The vifter exculpates himjelf-—The Perfmn 
nobility received into favour—Ad arch of the em¬ 
peror—Death and char after of Shaw Abas — 

Peace with Perfia—Revolt of the prince Shaw 
Allum—He returns to his duty—War with the 
Afgans—Magnificent reception of the king of 
Bucharia. 

The emperor having, by his addrefs, as well 
as by his crimes, extricated himfelf from domeftic n\g w 
boftilities, was fuddenly involved in a foreign 
war. The Perfians, who with a prepofterous ne- 
gligence, had remained quiet during the civil rheorig.. 
difienfxons in India, (liewed a dilpofition to at¬ 
tack Aurungzebe, after his fortune and conduct 
had firmly eftablilhed him on the throne. But 

various 
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A n, various reafans had induced Shaw Abas the 8e* 
jfrie. cont j who, with no mean abilities, held then 
ic 7 6. the fcepter of Perfia, to avoid coming to extremU 
' ties with the houfe of Timur, when all its 
branches were in arms. The unfuccefsful expe¬ 
ditions again it the unconquered tribes along the 
Indian ocean, had drained his treafury 1 and Mo* 
habet, who remained in a ftate of neutrality in 
the northern provinces of Hindoftan, kept an ar¬ 
my of veterans in the field* The other paflions 
of Abas were more violent than his ambition* 
lie feemed more anxious to preferve his dignity 
at home, than to purchafe fame by his arms 
abroad ; and, had not his pride been wounded 
by an accident, more than from any defign, on 
the OJe of Aurungzebe, that monarch ( might 
have enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he 
had acquired by blood. 

the The death of Dara and the flight of Suja hav¬ 
ing given liability to the power of Aurungzebe 
in the eyes of the princes of the north, he had 
received, in the fourth year of his reign, congra¬ 
tulatory ern baffles from Tartary and Perl!a. To 
return the compliment to Shaw Abas, Tirbiet 
Chan, a man of high dignity, was fent ambaffa- 
dor from the court of Delhi to Ifpahan. He was 
received with the ceremony and refpect which 
was due to the reprefentative of fo great a prince 
as the emperor of Hindoftan* His credentials 
were read, in the hall of audience, in the pre- 
fonce of the nobility ; and the few prefents, which 
the fuddennefs of his departure from his court 
had permitted him to bring along with him to 
Abas, were accepted uhh comlefcenfion and ex- 
prelfions of fatisfaftion, Tirbiet wrote an ac¬ 
count of Lis reception to Delhi; and the empe¬ 
ror ordered magnificent prefents to be prepared, 
and font, under an efcort, to Perfii. 


The 


Tbe care of furn idling the prefents is vetted in A. o. 
an office which bears fonxe refemblance to our 
chancery, having the power of ingrofling patents, *07?, 
and of judging of their legality before they pafs 
the feal of the empire* Some prefents had been, quarrel 
at the fame time, ordered to be prepared for the 
prince of the Ufbecs, whom it was cuftomary to 
add refs only by the title of Wali, or Matter of 
the Weftern Tartary. The fame clerk in the 
office made out the inventory of the prefents for 
both the princes; and, at the head of the lift for 
Perfia, he called Shaw Abas, Wall, or Matter 
of Iran. The inventory, accompanied by a letter 
to the emperor, was fent with the prefents to 
Tirbiet; and he, without examining either, de¬ 
manded an audience of Abas, and placed both 
in his hands as he fat upon his throne. Abas, 
though other wife an excellent prince, was much 
addidied to wine. He was intoxicated when he 
received Tirbiet; and wuh an impatience to 
know the particulars of the prefents, he threw 
firft his eyes on the inventory* When he read 
the Wali, or Matter of Perfia, he ftarted, in a 
rage, from his throne, and drew his dagger front 
his fide* The nobles flirunk back on either fide, 


and Tirbiet, who flood on the fteps which led up 
to the Imperial canopy, retreated from the wrath 
of Abas. The emperor, ft ill continuing Clem, 
fat down. Amazement was pictured in every 
countenance* 

« Approach,** faid Abas, ec ye noble Ferfi- 
ansj and hear the particulars of the prefents fent 
by ihe Emperor of the World ; ,j alluding to 
the name of Allumgirh, which Aurungzehe nad 
affirmed, 65 The Emperor of the World to 
the Master of Persia A general murmur 
fpiead around; they all turned their eyes upon 
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anti Abas faw his co niter nation. ** Hence, from 
my prefence,” faid he, “ though I own not the 
title of Aurungzebe to the World, I admit his 
claim to your fervice. Tell the impious fon, the 
inhuman brother, the murderer of his family, 
that though his crimes have rendered him in af¬ 
ter of Hindoftan, there is ftill a lord over Perfia, 
who detefts his duplicity and defpifes his power. 
Hence with thefe baubles; let him purchafe with 
them the favour of thofe who are not (hocked at 
guilt like his; but Abas, whofe hands are clean, 
Shudders at the iniquity of a prince covered with 
the blood of his relations.” 

Tirbict retired from the prefence, and wrote 
letters to Aurungzebe. The emperor of Perfia, 
in the mean time, ordered every neceffary pre¬ 
paration for war. The troops ftationed on the 
Ikirts of the empire were commanded to affem- 
ble; new levies were made; and a general ar¬ 
dour for an invafron of India ran through all the 
Perfian dominions. Aurungzebe, upon receiv¬ 
ing the letters of 1'irbiet, wrote an immediate 
anlwer to that lord. He laid the whole blame 
on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office; declaring, in she mod folemn manner, 
that he never meant an affront to the illuftrious 
houfe of Sefi. “ The title of Allumgire,” (aid 
he, “ is adopted from an ancient cultom, pre¬ 
valent among the pofterity of Timur. It is only 
calculated to imprefs fubjefts with awe, not to 
infult independent princes. The prefents, which 
1 lent, are the beft teftimony of my refpeft for 
Shaw Abas; but if that prince is bent on war, 
I am ready to meet him on my frontiers with an 
army, r hough I love peace with my neigh¬ 
bours, I will not proflrate my dignity before 
their ungovernable pafiions.” 

Abas, 
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Abas, whofe choleric dlfpofition was almoft A- D. 
always inflamed with wine, would not admit 
Tirbiet into his prefence. He fent an order to 
that lord to depart his dominions ; and his am- 
baffador was to be the meffenger of the unalter- to appear© 
able refolves of Abas to Aurungzebe. That Abal. 
prince, when he had firft received the letters of 
Tirbiet, called his fon Shaw Altum, with twenty 
thoufand horfe, from the Decan. He ordered 
him immediately to the frontiers, to watch the 
motions of Perfia* Abas, in the mean time, 
having cohered his army, to the number of 
eighty thoufand, with an immenfe train of artil¬ 
lery, advanced, at their head, into Choraffan* 

Shaw Ailum was reinforced by all the troops of 
the northern provinces. He, however, received 
ftrift orders from his father, not to rifque the 
iflue of a general action ; but to harafs the enemy 
in his march. He himfelf made preparations to 
take the field. An accident, however, happen¬ 
ed, which threw him into great perplexity, and 
ftopt his progrefs* 

Amir Chan, the Imperial governor of the pro- Spies felt, 
vince of Cabul, having feized four Tartars who 
had been fent as fpies by Shaw Abas, to explore 
the date of the frontiers of India, fent them pri- 
foners to Delhi. The emperor delivered them 
over for examination to Alim ad, one of his prin¬ 
cipal nobles. Ahmad, having carried the Tartars 
to his own houfe, began to afk them quefiions 
concerning their com million from the king of 
Perfia, They remained filent, and he threatened 
them with the torture. One of them immediately 
fnatched a fword from the fide of one of Alimad’s 
attendants \ and, with one blow, laid that lord 
dead at his feet. Three more, who were in the 
room, were flain. The Tartars arming 
felves with the weapons of the dead, iflued forth. 

Vox.. Ill- i. 1 difperfed 
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A. n. difperfed themfelves in the crowd, and, notwith- 
hS; fland^g all rhe vigilance, activity, and promifea 
>0,6. of Aurungzebe, they were never heard of more. 
v "“* f f he emperor, naturally fufpicious, began to fup- 
pofe that the Perfian nobles in his f'ervice had fe- 
creted the ipies. He became dark and cautious, 
placing his emiflanes round the houl'es of thofe 
whom he molt fufpe&ed 

h.St- Advices, in the mean time,’ arrived at Delhi, 
eo, ' that Abas, having finifhed his preparations, was 
in fud march, with a well-appointed army, 
toward India. A letter was intercepted from 
that prince to jaffier, the vifier, a Perfian bv 
defeatt. It appeared from the letter, that a corr- 
fpiracy was formed by ail the Perfian nobility in 
the iervice of India, to betray Aurungzebe into 
the hands of the enemy, Ihould he take the field. 
The emperor was thrown into the utmoit per¬ 
plexity. His rage, for once, got'the better of 
his prudence. Ue gave immediate orders to the 
city-guards, to fmround all the houfes of the 
Perfian nobility. He iffued forth, at the fame 
time, a proclamation, that none of them fhould 
iLir abroad upon pain of death. He called the 
Mogul lords to a council j he fecured their fide- 
. by repre ten ting to them the urgency of the 
danger; and, contrary to his ufual coolnels and 
moderation, he fwore, by the living God, that 
mould he find that there was any truth in the 
confpiracy, he would put every one of the Per¬ 
fian nobility to the fword. 

Jhe proclamation was fcarce promulgated, 
$t V u 9 : when I irbiet arrived from Perfia. He prefented 
himfelf before the emperor; and informed him, 
that at his departure he had been called before 
-naw Abas. That prince, after venting his rage 
again it Aurungzebe in very difrefpeftful terms, 
concluaed with telling the ambafikdor. That as 

his 
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his mailer might foon be in want of fwift horfes a. d* 
to fly from his refentnient, he had ordered for 
him three hundred out of the Imperial ftables, io;5. 

whofe fpeed would anfwer the expectations of *- 

his fears, We fhall foon have occafion to 
try,” added Abas, whether this Conqueror, 
of the World can defend the dominions which 
he has uharped in Hindoftan” Aurungzebe was 
enraged beyond meafure. He commanded that 
the horfes, as a dreadful denunciation of his 
wrath, fhould be killed before the gates of the 
confpirators- The troops, at the fame time, were 
ordered to Hand to their arms, in the feven mili¬ 
tary flattens, and to wait the fignal of maflacre, 
which was to be difplayed over the gate of the 
palace. 

A general conflernation fpread over the whole 

O . .. 5 * t r J cormema 

city, i ne people retired to their names; and tion 
the flreets were defer ted- A panic feized all; 
they faw a dreadful tempeft gathering; and they 
knew not where it was to fall. An awful filence, 
as a prelude to the fiorm, prevailed. The Per- 
Bans were numerous and warlike; the emperor 
implacable and dark. The eyes and ears of men 
were turned to every quarter. The doors were 
all fhut. There was a kind of filent commotion ; 
a dreadful interval of fufpence. Ideal founds 
were taken for the fignal of death ; and the timo¬ 
rous feemed to hug tbemfelves in the villousry 
fecurity of their houles. I he Perfians had, in 
the mean time, coHefted their dependents. I hey 
flood armed in the courts before their refpective 
houfes, and were prepared to defend their lives, 
or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 

Things remained for two days in this awful at Delhi, 
fituation, Aurungzebe himielf became, for the^ 
fir ft time, irrefolute* Pie was alike fearful of 
granting pardon and ot inflicting punifhment. 

L I a There 
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There was danger on both Tides ; and his inven¬ 
tion, fertile as it was in expedients, could point 
out no refource. He endeavoured, by promifes 
' and fair pretences, to get the principals into his 
hands. But they had taken the alarm, and no 
one would truft himfelf to the clemency of an en¬ 
raged defpot. Upon the ftrft intelligence of the 
confpiracy, the emperor wrote to his filter Jeha- 
nara, who re Tided at Agra, to come with all ex¬ 
pedition to Delhi. The Perfian nobles, he knew, 
had been attached to Shaw Jehan, to whofe fa¬ 
vour they had owed their promotion in the em¬ 
pire ; and he hoped that they would liften to the 
advice of the favourite daughter of the prince 
whom they loved. He himfelf remained, in the 
mean time, fallen and dark: he fpoke to none, 
his whole foul being involved in thought. 

Taer and Cubad, two of the mo ft powerful-, 
brds* ° £uS popular, and refpectable of the Mogul no¬ 
bles, prefen ted themfelves, at length, before the 
emperor. They reprefen ted to him, that it would 
be both unjuft and impolitic to facrifice the lives 
of fo many great men to bare fufpicion ; for that 
no proofs of their guilt had hitherto appeared, 
but from the hands of an enemy, who might 
have devifed this method to fow divifion and dif- 
fenfion In a country which he propofcd to invade. 
That the Perfian nobles had become powerful in 
the ftate from their high military commands, their 
great wealth, the immenfe number of their fol¬ 
lowers ; that the common danger had united 
them; that the attack upon them would not 
prove a maffacre,but a civil war. That the Patan 
nobility, warlike, numerous, difafFe&ed, ftill 
hankering after their ancient domination of which 
they had been deprived by the folly of their 


princes, as much as by the valour 
guls, would not fail to throw their 
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the fcale of the Perfians; and, upon the whole, ^ n 
they were of opinion, that peaceable meafures 
fhould be adopted toward domeftic traitors, at 
lea ft till the danger of foreign war fhould be — l-*- 
removed. 

The arguments of the two lords had their due in favour 
weight with the emperor. He declared himfelf 
for lenient meafures; but how to effe& a recon- bies, 
dilation, with honour to himfelf, was a matter 
of difficulty* The princefs Jebanara arrived, in 
the mean time, from Agra* She had travelled 
from that city to Delhi, on an elephant, in lefs 
than two days, though the dirtance is two hun¬ 
dred miles- Her brother received her with joy* 

After 4 fhqrt conference, ffie prefented herfelf, 
in her chair, at the door of the vifie^s houfe. 

The gates were immediately thrown open ; and 
flhe was ufhered into the apartments of the women. 

The vifit was a mark of fuch confidence, and fo 
great an honour in the eyes of the vifier, that, 
leaving the princefs to be entertained by the 
ladies, he haftened, without even feeing her him¬ 
felf, or waiting for her requelt to the emperor* 

When he entered the halt of audience, he prof- 
trated himfelf before the throne- Aurungzebe 
defcended, took him in his arms, and embraced 
him in the rnoft friendly manner. He then put 
the letter, which was the caufe of the dift urban ce, 
in the vifier’s hand* 

Jaflier, with a countenance expreffing that fere- 
nity which accompanies innocence, ran over the v 
letter, Aurungzebe marking his features as he 
read. He gave it back, and pofidvely denied 
his ever having given the leafl reafon to fahaw 
Abas for addrefling him in that manner. He ex¬ 
patiated on his own fervices } upon thofe of his 
anceftors, who had refided in Ilindoftan ever 
ilnee the time of the emperor Humaioon- Xde 

reprefented 
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A. n. reprerented the improbability of his entertain- 
Hi®: mg any defigns again ft a prince, who had taifed 
■o7«. Him to the iirft rank among his fubjefts, and had 
' 1 ' lelt him nothing to hope or to wift. for, but the 

continuance of his favour and the (lability of his 
throne. He concluded with a pertinent quellion : 
“ \\ hat could i expeift in Perfia equal to the 
high office of vifier in Hindoftan? Let my com¬ 
mon fenfe be an argument of niy imiocenc'e; and 
let not the emperor, by an opinion of my guilt, 
declare to the world that I am denrived of rea- 
fon." 

Aurungzebe was convinced by the fpeech of 
Jaffier; and he wondered from whence had pro¬ 
ceeded his own fears. By way of doing him 
honour, he ordered him to be clothed with a 
magnificent drefs; at the fame time directing him 
to command all the Perfian nobles to make their 
immediate appearance in the hall of audience. 
AA lien they were all afiembled, the emperor 
mounted the thione; and, alter they had paid 
the ufual compliments, he addrelfed them in a 
long fpeech. He excufed his proceedings by 
leading the letter of Abas; and he reproved 
them gently for their contumacy in not obeying 
his 01 ders. He argued, that the power of a mo¬ 
narch ceafes when his commands are difputed ; 

, and, that the indignity thrown upon him by their 
difobedience, touched him more than their fup- 
poied treafen. “ But,” continued he, “ a 
piince, though the reprefentative of God, is 
liable to error and deception. To own that 1 
have been partly in the wrong, carries in irfelf 
an excufe for you. Forget my miftake; and I 
promife to forgive your obftinacy. Reft fatif- 
fied of rny favour, as 1 am determined to rely 
upon your gratitude and loyalty. My father, 
and even tnyfelf, have made you what you 

are; 
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sre ; let not the hands which raifed you fo high, a. r>. 
repent of the work which they have made.” 

The fpeech of the emperor feemed to be well 1076. 
received by all the Perfians, excepting Mahom- v —1— 
med Amin, the ion of the famous Jumla. That info'*™* 
lord, haughty and daring in his difpofition, was J 

dillatisfied with the conduct of the vifier, hurt 
at the fubinifilon of his countrymen, and 
piqued at tile emperor’s latter ’words. He looked 
iternly upon Aurungzebe; and faid, in a fcorn- 
fui manner, “ Since you have been pleafed 
to pardon us For offences which we did not 
commit ; we can do no lefs than forget the 
errors which you have made.” the emperor, 
pretending that he did not hear Amin diiiincr- 
ly, ordered him to repeat bis words; which 
he did twief*, in a haughty and high tone of 
voice. The eyes of Aurungzebe kindled with 
rage. He feized a fwortl, which lav by his fide 
cn the throne. He looked around to fee, whe¬ 
ther any of the nobles prepared to relent tne 
affront offered to his dignity. They flood in 
filent aftoniffiment. He fat down ; and his fury 
beginning to abate, he talked to the vilier 
about the belt manner of carrying on the Pen- 

fan war. . . , • . 

The minds of the people being fettled from A** 
the expe&ed difturbances, Aurungzebe pre- t t ie field, 
pared to take the field. The army had already 
affembled in the neighbourhood of Delhi; and 
.the Imperial tents were pitched on the road 
toward the north, lie marched m a few days 
at the head of a great force; but the Itorm 
which he feared, diffipated without faffing. 

When he was within a few miles of Lahore* 
exprtffes arrived from his fon, who commanded 
the army of obfervation on the frontiers of 
Perfia, with intelligence that Shaw Abas, who 
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A D. had languifhed for fome time under a neglefted 
i6«6. difeafe, expired in his camp on the twenty- 
io;6. fifth of September. This accident, of which 
s —“ir'— / a more ambitious monarch than Aurungzebe 
might have taken advantage, ferved only to 
change the refolutions of that prince from war. 
He confidered that nature feemed to have de- 
figned the two countries for feparate empires, 
from the inimenfe ridge of mountains which 
divide them from one another, by an almofi 
impafiable line. 

Death and Shaw AbSs was a prince of abilities, and, 
of Shaw" - when rouzed, fond of expedition, and delight- 
Abas. ing in war. He was juft in his deci(ions, 
mild in his temper, and affable in his conver- 
fation. Deftitute of prejudices of every kind, 
he made no diftinftion of countries, none of 
fyftems of religion. He encouraged men of 
worth of every nation; they had accefs 10 his 
perfon, he heard and redreffed their grievances, 
• and rewarded their merit. He was, however, 
jealous of his prerogative, and he was deter¬ 
mined to be obeyed. He could forgive the 
guilty, upon being convinced of their contri¬ 
tion; but an infult on his dignity he would 
never forgive. His paflions were naturally 
ftrong; he broke often forth like a flafii of 
lightning; but when he was rnoft agitated, a 
calm was near; and he feemed to be alhamed 
of the trifles which ruffled his temper. He 
loved juftice for its own fake; and though his 
excefies in wine gave birth fometitnes to folly, 
they never gave rife to an a& of injuftice. He 
was fond of the company of women; and his 
love of variety produced the diftemper of 
which he died. 

Peace with Upon the death of Shaw Abas, his uncle re¬ 
mained in the command of the Perfian arrov. 

He 
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He fent a m-efienger to Aurungzebe, acquainting a.d, 
him x>f the death of his nephew ^ and that he left # ^7* 
him to choofe either peace or war. 'i he emperor 
returned for anfwer, That his own empire was 
ample * and that all he wanted was to defend it 
from infuk and invafion. That the difrefpe&ful 
words of Abas vanifhed with his life; for, eon- 
fcious of his own integrity and power, that he 
neither feared the abufe, nor dreaded the arms 
of any prince. He condoled with the family of 
Sbeick Sefi, for die Jois of a monarch, whole 
molt exceptionable action was his unprovoked 
attempt upon India. Aurungzebe, however, 
left a powerful army on his frontiers. The Per- 
fians might be induced to derive advantage from 
the immenfe preparations which they had made 5 
and he refolved to truft nothing to their mode¬ 
ration. The prince Shaw Alhim was, in the 
mean time, recalled to Delhi. The emperor, 
full of circumfpeclion and caution in all his ac¬ 
tions, was refolved to remove temptation from 
his fon. He feared that an army, unemployed in 
a foreign war, might be converted into an inftru- 
jnent of ambition at home. Shaw Alluni copied 
* his father's moderation and felf-denial upon every 
occafion, and he, therefore, was not to be 
trufted. 

During the alarm of the Perfian war, the tri- 
binary fovereign of Bijapour began to Ihew a dif- ' 
refpeSjfc for the Imperial mandates; and though 
he did not abfolutely rebel, his obedience was full 
of coidnefs and delay, Dilere Chan, by orders 
from the court of Delhi, led an army againft the 
refractory tributary. He laid wafle the country, 
and befieged the prince in his capital. Adi! Shaw 
was foon reduced to extremities for want or pro- 
vifions; and he was upon the point of furrender- 
ine himfelf at difcretion, when orders arrived 

from 
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from the emperor, in the camp of Diiere, to 
break up the fiege, and to return immediately 
u ith the army to Delhi, Ihefe uufeafbnable or¬ 
ders proceeded tram the jealouiy of Shaw All urn. 
He knew that Diiere was in the intereft of his 
younger brother ; am! he was afraid that a con- 
queit of Mch Jplendor Would Te him too much 
weight in the empire. He had in (moated, there¬ 
fore, to his father, that Diiere h i entered into 
a treasonable carre fponde tree with tdie enemy. 
Aurungzebe was deceived, and the fiege was 
railed. 

Shaw Allum > who had returned to the Decan, 
refilled in the city of Am nngabad. To difappoint 
Diiere in his profpect ot lame, was not the only 
view of the prince. He meditated a revolt, and 
he was afraid of Diiere, His father's orders were 
favourable 10 his withes. He had received in- 
hructions from court to feize the per foil of the 
fufpeSed lord, ftiould he fhew any marks of dif* 
affection; or to fuhdue him by force of arms, 
fhould he appear refractory. Thus far the defigns 
of Shaw Ahum fucceeded. Diiere, apprized of 
the prince’s fchemes, broke up tne Hege, though 
with regret, as rhe place was on the point of for- 
rendering, He moved tow. rd Delhi^ with a dif- 
. appointed army of thirty thou land Patan horfe, 
and the like number of infantry. 

Diiere arriving within fix miles of Aurunga- 
bad, encamped with his army in an extennve 
plain. The prince lay under the walls of that 
city whh eighty thou land men, Diiere lent a 
mtdfenger to Shaw A Hum, excufing himfelf for 
not waiting upon him in petfort that evening; 
but he promifed to prefent himfelf in the tent of 
audience by the dawn of next morning. The 
prince called a council of his principal officers, 
who had already fvvorn on the Coran to fupport 
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him with their lives and fortunes. The Maraja, 
who was never happy but when he was hatching 
mifchief a gain ft Aurungzcbe, was prefent. Ibis 
prince propoftd, that when Diiere came into the 
pretence, they fhould lay open to him their whole 
defign a gain ft the emperor ; that in cafe of his 
appearing refr^&ory, he fhould in Randy be dif- 
patchtd as a dangerous enemy. Though Shaw 
Allum did not altogether approve of the MarajVs 
violence 3 he conferred that DiSere fhould be 
fazed; and they broke up their deliberations 
with that refolution, 

Dilere, who was no Granger to the confpiracy, P^rfues 
fufpefted the defign againft his perfon. He was l1llere# 
alio informed, by his friends in the camp, that 
the principal*officers were fiiut tip in council wirh 
the prince. He 11 ruck his tents in ihe night, 
and, marching on filentJy, took a circuit round 
the other fide of the city, and when morning ap¬ 
peared, he was heard of above thirty miles from 
Aurangabad, on the road to Delhi, The prince, 
being informed of the flight of Dilcre, was vio¬ 
lently tranfported with rage. He marched fnd- 
denly in purfuit of the fugitive ; but he was fo 
much retarded by his numbers, which, includ¬ 
ing the followers of the camp, amounted to two 
hundred thou fan d men, that in a few days, he 
found that Di'ere had outftripped him above 
fifty miles. He fde&ed a part of his army, and 
leaving the heavy baggage behind, continued the 
purfuit with great vivacity. His officers did not* 
however, fecond the warmth of the prince. I hey 
were afraid of rhe veteran troops of Dilere; and 
threw every obftaclc in the way which could re¬ 
tard their own march, 

Dilcre, in the mean time, apprized Aiming- 
zc be, by repeated exprefles, of the revolt of his a * 
foil, The Imperial ftandard was immediately 

erected 
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A-1 \ erected without the walls; and the emperor him- 
felf took the field the very day on which he re- 
***?&. ceived the letters* He took the route of Agra, 
with great expedition* He arrived in that city 
in three days ; and he Immediately detached a 
force to take pofleffion of the important pafs of 
Narwar. Orders were, at the lame time, fent tq 
- Dilere to march to Ugein, the capital of Malava, 
and there to join the troops of the province* Re¬ 
inforced by thefe, he was directed to encamp be¬ 
hind the Nirbidda, which divides the Decan from 
the reft of India; and there to flop the progrefs 
of the prince. Dilere, with his ufual activity, 
complied with the orders ; and prefenred for mi- 
dables lines, mounted with artillery, at the fords 
of the river. 

TVmce The prince, apprized of the ftrong pofition of 
dtfigris! 5 and the rapid preparations of Aurungzebe, 

returned toward Aurungabad. He wrote, from 
that city, letters to his father. He pretended 
that he had only executed the orders of the em¬ 
peror, in purfuing Dilere. Aurungzebe feemed 
fatisfied with this excufe. His fon was formida¬ 
ble, and he refolved, by degrees, to dived him of 
his dangerous power. A rebellion was thus 
begun and ended without fhedding blood. The 
art of the father was confpicuous in the Ion. 
r J hey looked upon one another with jealoufy and 
fear ; and it was remarkable, that when both 
were in the field, and ready to engage, they 
had carried their politenefs fo far as not to utter, 
on either fide, a tingle word of reproach. The 
emperor himfelf, notwkhftandmg his preparati¬ 
ons, affected to fay to his nobles, that he was 
perfectly convinced of the loyalty of his fon. 

Dik™ te- The true fenthnents of Aurungzebe, however, 
appeared in the diftinguifhing honours which he 
bellowed on Dilere. That lord had rendered 

eminent 
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eminent fervices to the empire* In his march to a. tx 
the Decan again ft Adil Shaw, he had reduced 
fome refra&ory .Rajas in the mountains, who, 
having joined in a confederacy, refu fed to pay ^ 
their tribute. He deviated from his route into 
the country of Bundela, and attacked, in ills 
territory, the Raja of Hoda. The fpoils of the 
enemy made ample amends for the tribute which 
had been with-held. Near two millions, in jewels 
and coin, were remitted by Dilere to the Impe¬ 
rial treafury, The tribute of the reduced princes 
was increafed; and the fuccefsful general himfelf 
became rich at the expence of his foes. Au- 
rungzebe added honours to his wealth ; and with¬ 
out throwing any reflections on his fon, he pub¬ 
licly thanked the man who had fo gallantly op- 
pofed his defigns* 

The general peace which had been eftabliflied Rebellion 
in the empire by the return of jShaw Alium to 
his duty, was, in fome degree, difturbed by an 
infurreCiion of the wild barbarians of the north. 

The Afgan tribe of ISufoph Zehi, who pofiefs 
the heads of the Attoc and the Nilab, rufhed 
down from their mountains like a torrent, with 
thirty thoufand men. They fpread terror and 
devaluation over all the plains of Punjab ; having 
invefted their chief with the enfigns of royalty 
under the name of Mahommed Shaw. ibis 
prince, in the manifeftoes which he difperfed in 
his march, averred his own defeent from Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
Tranfoxiana. This genealogy was probably fa¬ 
bulous ; but the Afgans have high claims on an¬ 
tiquity - A literary people, like the Arabs, and * 
by their mountains, their poverty, and the pe¬ 
culiar ferocity of their manners, fecured from 
conquert, they have preferred among them many 
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IC , 7 s' Mahommcd Shaw’s power of doing mirchief was 
^^ lefs problematical than his high dd’cent* The news 
of the Ai- of hit; ruinous progrefs was carried to Aurung- 
gans zebe* He ordered the governor of the adjoin¬ 
ing diftridh to harafs the enemy till troops fhould 
march to his aid. The name of this officer was 
CamiL Impatient of the infults of the enemy, 
he refolved to attack them with ten thoufand 
Geikers, whom he had collected from their hills 
round his fhmdard. He directed his march to¬ 
ward the ferry of Karan on the Nilab, with a 
determined refoUnion to give battle to the rebels. 
The Afgans, equally defirous of engaging, croffed 
the river with ten thoufand of their belt troops, 
and advanced impetuoufiy againd Caniil. Morad, 
who commanded the van of the Imperial militia, 
fell in, fword in hand, with the enemy before 
they had formed# They were thrown into 
confufion ; but they obftinately kept their ground, 
and began to lurround Morad. Camil, in the 
mean time, advanced with the main body. The 
battle became obdinate and doubtful. Mahom- 
ined behaved with a fpirit worthy of his new 
dignity# The red of his army haftened to his 
relief; but before their arrival he was defeated, 
and he involved the whole in his own flight# 
The Nilab, unfortunately for the fugitives, was 
four miles in their rear- They were purfued by 
Camil to the banks# They plunged into the 
river. More were drowned than fell by the 
fword# The reft were diffipated ; and the inlur- 
rection feemed to be entirely quafhed. 

Garni], after this frgnal victory, entered the 
country of the rebels with his army# The go- 
vernor of Cabul had, in the mean time, detached 
five thoufand men, under his lieutenant Shorn* 

fliir. 
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Mr, to oppofe the Afgans, Garni l fat down be- A D , 
fore their ftroitg holds. 1 hey collected an army ■ 
at the heads o?' their valleys, and marched down 107^ 
upon the Imp^Haliils. I heir tioops were nov/ 
more numerous than before, but nor lefs unfor¬ 
tunate. ^ 1 hey fell in, upon their march, with 
Shumfiiir, whole army had been augmented to 
fifteen thoufand. The battle was obitinate ; and 
the Afgans derived iheir own defeat from their 
impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity and 
command, they ruffled, without any form, into 
the heart of the enemy, and being fingly over¬ 
come, all at laft took to flight. They left feme 
thoufands dead on the fpot: the furvivors diffipat- 
ed themfeIves in their mountains. 

The inhabitants of the plain country, wboquafhsd. 
dreaded the incurfions of thefe rude mountaineers, 
fent deputations to the emperor to requeft a 
force fufficient to extirpate the rebels. In confe- 
quence of this application, ten thoufand chofen 
troops were ordered into the mountains, under 
the conduct of M a hammed Amin, the pay mailer- 
general of the forces. Camil and Shumihir, be¬ 
fore his arrival, had joined their forces. They 
marched up, through the principal valley, and 
were met by a third army of Afgans. The rebels, 
averfe to the delays of war, offered battle upon 
their fir ft appearance before the Irnperia lifts. 

The action was bloody. Mahommed Shaw, the 
pretended defeendant of Alexander, behaved with 
a bravery not unworthy of his aneeftor. lie led 
his mountaineers repeatedly to the charge, hired 
with the gallant behaviour of their prince, they 
were not to be driven from the field, ihe Im¬ 
perial ills, having 1 offered much, were upon the 
point of giving way, when a report that the 
prince was' flaiii induced the common fold ten* 
among the rebels to fly, Ihe officers were left 
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A . n. in their ports alone. They formed themfelves 
[^ 9 * in fquadrons j but they were furrounded, and 
jo79- three hundred chiefs came into the hands of the 

—--enemy* The flower of the rebel army fell in 

this aftioru Amin, in the mean time arriving* 
purfued the fugitives through all their almofl: in- 
acceffibie vallies ; and levelled every thing witfi 
the ground but the rocks, into which a few un¬ 
fortunate Afgans found a refuge from the fwords 
of the vigors. 

A general A general peace was now ertabiiffied over all 
the empire- Aurungzebe, to whom hufmefs 
was amufement, employed himfelf in making fa- 
lutary regulations for the benefit of his fubjefts* 
He loved money, becaufe it was the foundation 
of power j and he encouraged induftry and com¬ 
merce, as they encreaftd his revenue. He him¬ 
felf, in the mean time, led the life of a hermit, 
in the midft of a court, unequalled in its fplendour* 
The pomp of Rate, he found, from experience, 
was not necefiary to eftabiifh the power of a prince 
of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as he 
liked not its vanity* He however encouraged 
magnificence among his officers at court, and his 
deputies in the provinces- The ample allowance 
granted to them from the revenue, was nor, they 
were made to underftand, to be hoarded up for 
their private ufe. cc The money is the property 
of the empire,” laid Aurungzebe ; t£ and it muft 
be employed in giving weight to thofe who exe¬ 
cute its laws*” 

An opportunity offered itfelf to his magnin- 
certitcfp- cence and generofity in the beginning of the ele- 
li.t-irof veruh year or his reign. Abdalla,- kmg of the 
Both aria. Leffer Bucharia, lineally defeended from the' 
great Zingis, having abdicated the throne to his 
ion Aliris, advanced into Tibet in his way to 
Mecca. He fent a meffage to Aurungzebe, re¬ 
queuing a permiffion for himfelf and his retinue 

to 
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to pafs through India. The emperor ordered a. d. 
the governor of Cafhmire to receive the royal 
pilgrim with all imaginary pomp, ano to (apply 1079'. 
him with every aiticle of luxury and convenience 
at the public expence. The governors of dit- 
tricts were commanded to attend Vbdalla from 
province to province, with all their followers. 

The troops hi every place through which he 
was to pats, were directed to pay him all mili¬ 
tary honours ; and, in this manner, he advanced 
to Delhi, and was received by the emperor at 
the gates of the city. Having remained feven 
months in the capital, he was conducted with the 
fame pomp and magnificence to Surat, where he 
embarked for Arabia. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Obfcrvations—Education of Eajlern princes — Ge¬ 
nius of Avrungzebe—His attention to jujlice -— 
Contempt of pomp — Aujierity — Clemency — Know¬ 
ledge—Public buildings—Encouragement to letters 
■ — Charity—Skill in war—Manly exercifes —* 
Continence — Accejjiblenefs — Amufemenls ■— Cere¬ 
monies of reception—Creation of nobles — Bti- 
Jinefs of the morning — noon—and evening — Ob- 
fervations. 

'X'hOUGH Hiftory lofes half her dignity in 
defcending to unimportant particulars, when flie 
brings information, (he cannot fail, even in her 
molt negligent drefs, to pleafe. The fingular 
good fortune and abilities of Aurungzebe Itamp 
a kind of confequence on every circumftance, 
which contributed to raife him to a throne, which 
his merit deferved to poffefs without a crime. 
The line of his public conduct, in riling to the fum- 
mit of ambition, has already been followed with 
fome precifion; but his private life, which pre¬ 
pared him for the greatnefs at which he had now 
arrived, remains hill in the fhade. To bring for- 

ward 
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^ard the objects which have hitherto lain dif- 
tant and dim behind, will heighten the features 
of the piSure, and perhaps recommend it to 
thofe who with to fee the glare of great tranf- 
aftions tempered with anecdote. 

The education of the natives of Afia is con¬ 
fined ; that of young men of diftiaflion always 
private. They are fhut up in the haram from 
infancy till their feventh or eighth year ; or. if they 
are permitted to come abroad, ir is only under 
the care of eunuchs, a race of men more effe¬ 
minate than the women whom they guard. Chil¬ 
dren, therefore, imbibe in early youth little fe¬ 
male cunning and diflimulatiun, with a tindure 
of all thofe inferior paffions and prejudices which 
are improper for public life- Vhe indolence, 
natural to the climate, is encouraged by example. 
They loll whole days on filken fophas ; they 
learn to make nofegays of falfe flowers with tafte, 
to bathe in rofe-water, to anoint themfelves with 
perfumes, whilft the nobler faculties of the foul 
lofe their vigour, through want of cultivation. 

Princes are permitted, at ten years of age, to 
appear in the hall of audience. A tutor attends 
them, who impofes upon them no reftraint. 
They receive little benefit from his inflruftions, 
and they advance frequently into life without 
having their minds embued with any confiderable 
knowledge of letters. They are married to fome 
beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be 
fuppofed that a boy, in poffeffion of fuch an en¬ 
chanting play-thing as a young wife, will give 
much attention to the dry ftudy of grammar. 
The abilities of the princes of the houfe of Ti¬ 
mur, it mu (l be confelfed, extricated, when they 
advanced in life, their minds from the effects of 
this ruinous mode of pafling youth. The moft 
of them were men of letters, and given to in- 
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quiry ; but their attention to the education of 
their children, could not altogether fuperfede the 
inherent prejudices or their country. 

Shaw Jehan was extremely anxious in training 
up his fons in all the literature and knowledge of 
the Eaft. He delivered each of them into the 
hands of men of virtue as well as of letters ; 
he raifed the tutors to dignities in the ftate, to 
imprefs awe upon their pupils, and to induce 
them to liflen to their precepts, Anrtmgzebe, 
however, was not fortunate in his mafter. His 
genius flew before the abilities of the teacher ; 
and the latter, to cover his own ignorance, em¬ 
ployed the a&ive mind of the prince in difficult 
and unprofitable ftudies. Being naturally re¬ 
markably ferious, he gave up his whole time to 
application. The common amufements of chil¬ 
dren gave him no pleafure. He was frequently 
known, wbilft yet he was very young, to retire 
from the puerile buffoonery of his attendants, 
to the dry and difficult ftndy of the Perfian and 
Arabic languages. His affiduity prevailed over 
the dullnefs of his tutor, and he made a progrefs 
far beyond his years. 

Time had eftablifhed into an aftnoft indifpen- 
fible duty, that the emperor, with his afleffors, 
the principal judges, was to fit for two hours every 
day in the hall of juft ice, to hear and decide 
caufes. Shaw Jehan, who took great delight in 
promoting juftice, frequently exceeded the ufual 
time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve years 
of age, flood conftantly near the throne ; and 
he made remarks, with uncommon fagacity, upon 
the merits of the caufes which were agitated be¬ 
fore his father. The emperor feemed highly 
pleafed at abilities which afterwards ruined his 
own power. He often alked the opinion of hrs 
fon, for amufement, upon points of equity, and 
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he frequently pronounced fentence in the very 
terms of Aurungzebe's decifion. 

When he was, in his early youth, appointed contempt 
to the government of a province, he was obliged, “fXfllue 
by his office, to imitate, though in miniature, the n'- " '^ 

mode of the court- He had his hall of audience, 
lie prefided in his court of juflice; he reprefented 
royalty in all its forms, except in its pomp and 
magnificence, to which the natural aufterity of 
his manners had rendered him an enemy. He 
exhibited, upon every occafion, an utter averfion 
to flatterers: he admitted riot, into his prefence, 
men of diffolute manners. The firft he thought 
tnfulted his judgment, the latter difgraced him 
as the guardian of the morality, as well as of 
the property, of the people. Muficians, dan¬ 
cers, and fingers, he banifhed from his court, as 
foes to gravity and virtue. Mimics, atlors, and 
buffoons, he drove from his palace, as an ufelefs 
race of men. 

His drefs was always plain and fimple. He Af ^ efls 
wore, upon feftival days only, cloth of gold, md"rfs. s 
adorned with jewels. He, however, changed his 
drefs twice a-day, being remarkably cleanly in 
his perfon. 'When he rofe in the morning, he 
plunged into the bath, and then retired for a 
ffiort time to prayers. Religion fuited the feri- 
ous turn of- his mind ; and he at laft became an 
enthufiaft through habit. In his youth he never 
ftirred abroad on Friday ; and ffiould he happen 
to be in the field, or on a hunting party, he ful- 
pended all bufinefs and diverfions. Zealous for 
the faith of Mahommed, he rewarded profelytes 
with a liberal hand, though he did not chufe to 
perfecute thofe of different perfuafions in matters 
of religion. 

He carried his aufterity and regard for morah- J™"*- 
ty into the throne. He made ftnff laws againft ic»e 
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vices of every kind. He was fevere again!!: 
adultery and fornication ; and againft a certain 
unnatural crime, he iffued various edids. In 
the admin titration of juftice, he was indefatiga¬ 
ble, vigilant, and exact. He fat alrnolt every 
aay in judgment, and he chofe men of virtue, a? 
well as remarkable for their knowledge in the 
law, for lys ailEffors. When the caufe appeared 
intricate, it was left to the examination of the 
bench of judges, in their common and ufual 
court. They were to report upon fuch caufes as 
had originated before the throne; and the em¬ 
peror, alter weighing their reafons with caution, 
pronounced judgment, and determined the fuit. 

In the courts of the governors or provinces, 
and even often on the benches on which his depu¬ 
ties lat in judgment, he kept fpies upon their 
conduct, ihough thefe were known to exift, 
their perfons were not known. The princes, 
his Tons, as 'well as the other viceroys, were in. 
conftant terror; nor durft they exercife the Ieall 
degree of oppreffion again ft the fubjeft, as every 
thing found its way to the ears of the emperor. 
The) were turned out of their office upon the lead 
well-founded complaint; and when they appear¬ 
ed in the prtfence, the nature of their crime was 
pm in writing into their hands. Stript of their 
edates and honours, they were obliged to appear 
every day at court, as an example to others ; 
and after being punifiied for fome time in this 
manner, according to the degree of their crime, 
they were reftored to favour; the mail guilty 
were baniffied for life. 

Capital punifitments were almoft totally un¬ 
known under Aurungzebe. The adherents of his 
brothers, who contended with him for the em¬ 
pire, were freely pardoned when they laid down 
their arms. When they appeared in his prefence, 
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they were received as new fubje&s, not as inve¬ 
terate rebels. Naturally mild and moderate 
through policy, he feemed to forget that they 
had not been always his friends. When he ap¬ 
peared in public, he clothed his features with a 
complacent benignity, which pleafed ail. Thofe 
who had trembled at his name, from the fame 
of his rigid juflice, when they faw him, found 
themfelves at eafe. They could exprefs them- 
felves, in his prefence, with the greateft freedom 
and compofure. His affability gave to them confi¬ 
dence ; and he fecured to himfelf their effeeni 
by the ftrift impartiality of his decifions. 

His long experience in bufmefs, together with Know- 
the acutenefs and retentivenefs of his mind, ren- 
dered him mafter even of the detail of the affairs 
of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the ufages of 
every particular diltrict. He was wont to write 
down in his pocket-book, every thing that oc¬ 
curred to him through the day. He formed afyf- 
tematical knowledge of every thing concerning 
the revenue, from his notes, to which, upon eve¬ 
ry neceffary occafion, he recurred. The gover¬ 
nors of the provinces, and even the collectors in 
the diftriCts, when he examined either, on the 
ftate of their refpedtive departments, were afraid 
of mifreprefentation or ignorance. The fir ft 
ruined them for ever; the latter turned them out 
of their offices. 

His public buildings partook of the temper pf public 
his own mind. They were rather ufeful than building*, 
fplendid. At every ftage, from Cabul to Au¬ 
rangabad, from Gnzerat to Bengal, through the 
city of Agra, he built houfes for the accommo¬ 
dation of travellers. Thefe were maintained at 
the public expence. They were fupphed with 
wood, with utenfils of cookery, with a certain 
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portion of rice and other provtBons* Thehoufes 
which his predeceffors had erected on byroads* 
were repaired ; bridges were built on the [mall 
rivers ; and boats forniOied for paQing the large. 

In all the principal cities of India, the empe¬ 
ror founded univerfities ; in every inferior town 
he ereded fchoois*' Mailers, paid from the frea- 
fury, were appointed for the hiltruflion oi youth* 
Men of known abilities, honour, and learning* 
were appointed to examine into the progrefs 
which the learners made, and to prevent indo¬ 
lence and inattention in the mailers. Many 
houfes for the reception of the poor and maimed 
were erected ; which were endowed with a reve¬ 
nue from the crown* The emperor, in the mean 
time, collected all the books which could be 
found on every fubjeft ; and, after ordering many 
copies of each to be made, public libraries were 
formed, for the convenience of learned men, 
w ho had acceis to them at pleafure. He wrote 
often to the learned in every corner of his domi¬ 
nions, with his own hand- He called them to 
court \ and placed them, according to their abi¬ 
lities, in offices in the (late ; tbofe, who were 
verfed in the commentaries on the Coran, were 
railed to the dignity of judges, in the different 
courts of joffice. 

Aurungzebe was as experienced in war, as he 
was in the arts of peace* Though his perfcnal 
courage was almoff unparalleled, he always en¬ 
deavoured to conquer more by ftratagcm than by 
force* To fucceed by art threw honour upon 
himfelf; to fubdue by power acquired to others 
fame. Such was his co.olnefs in aSion, that, at 
the riling and felting fun, the times appointed 
for prayer, he never neglected to attend to that 
duty, though in the midft of battle* Devout 
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to excefs, he never engaged in a&ion without 
praver ; and for every victory, he ordered a day 
of thankfgiving, and one of feftivity and joy. 

In the art of writing, Aurungzebe excelled in 
an eminent degree. He wrote many letters with 
his own hand; he corrected always the dittion 
of his lecretaries. He never permitted a letter 
of bufituefs to he dif'patched, without critically 
examining it hirnfdf. He was veried in the 
Perfian and Arabic ; he wrote the language of 
his anceItors the Moguls, and all the various dia¬ 
lects of India. In his rfittion he was concife and 
nervous; and he reduced all difpatches to a bre¬ 
vity and precifion, which prevented all mifcon- 
ftrufrion and perplexity. 

Though not remarkable for his ftrength of 
body, he was extremely active in the exercifes 
of the field. He was an excellent archer; he 
threw the lance with grace; and he was fo good a 
horieman, that few men durft follow him in the 
chace. He underftood the ule of fire-arms fo 
well, that he fbot deer on full fpeed from his 
hori'e. When he wandered over the country in 
pu :.iit of game, he did not forget the concerns 
of the date. He examined the nature of the 
foil, he enquired even of common labourers con¬ 
cerning its produce. He underfrocd, and, there¬ 
fore, encouraged agriculture. He iilued an edicr, 
that 'he rents fliould not be railed on thofe 
who, bv their induflry, had improved their farms. 
He mentioned, in the edift, that fucb pradice 
was at once unjufl and impolitic ; that it checked 
the (pint of improvement, and impoverimed the.- 
date: “ And what joy,” faid be, « can An- 
rimgzebe have in poffefcng wealth in the mud or 
public diflrefs ?” 
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Though he entertained many women, accord, 
ing to the cuflora of his country, it was only for 
ftate. He contented hinifelf with his lawful 
wives, and thefe only in fucceflion; when one 
either died or became old. He fpent very little 
time in the apartments of his women. He rofe 
every morning at the dawn of day, and went 
into the bathing-chamber ; which communicated 
with a private chapel, to which he retired for 
half an hour, to prayers. Returning into his 
apartments from chapel, he fpent half an hour 
in reading fome book of devotion ; and then 
went into the haram to drefs. He entered the 
chamber of jufiice generally about feven o’clock j 
and there fat with the judges, read petitions, 
and decided caufes till nine. Jultice was dif- 
penfed in a fummary manner; and rewards 
and punifhmems were immediate; the difputes, 
which were not clear, having been already 
weighed by the judges in their own court. 

The people in general had accefs into the cham¬ 
ber of juflice; and there they had an opportunity 
of laying their grievances and diftrefies before 
their fovereign. Aurungzebe ordered always 
a fum of money to be placed by his fide on the 
bench; and he relieved the neceflitous with his 
own hand. Large fums were in this manner ex¬ 
pended every day; and, as the court was open 
to all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a re- 
iource in the Imperial bounty. 

The emperor retired at nine to breakfafl; and 
continued for an hour with his family. He then 
came forth into a balcony, which faced the great 
fquare. He fat there to review his elephants, 
which puffed before him in gorgeous caparifons. 
Ke fometimes amufed him fell with the battles of 
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tygers and leopards, fometimes with thofe of gaz¬ 
elles, elks, and a variety of ferocious animals. 

On particular days, fquadrons of horfe palled in 
review. The fine horfes of his own (tables were 
alfo brought, at times, before him, with all their 
magnificent trappings, mounted by his grooms, 
who exhibited various feats of horfemandiip. 

The balcony in which he hit was called the 
place of Privacy, as it looked from the ha- 
ram, and the ladies faw every thing from behind 
their fcreens of gauze. 

An hour being fpent at this amufement, the 
emperor, generally about eleven o'clock, made ^ g receiv ~ 
his appearance in the great hall of audience. 

There all the nobles were ranged before the 
throne, in two lines, according to their dignity. 
Ambaffadors, vicetoys, commanders of armies, 

Indian princes, and officers, who had returned 
from various fervices, were introduced in the fol¬ 
lowing form: The Meet Hajib, or the lord in 
waiting* ufliers each into the prefence. At the 
diilance of twenty yards from the throne, the 
perfon to be prefented is commanded by one of 
the mace*bearers to bow three times very low ; 
railing his hand each time from the ground to his 
forehead. The mace-bearer, at each bow, calls 
out aloud, that fuch a perfon falutes the Emperor 
of the World. lie is then led up, between 
the two lines of the nobles, to the foot of the 
fieps which afcend to the throne; and there the 
fame ceremony is again performed. He then 
moves flovvly up along the fteps, and, if he is a 
man of high quality, or much in favour, he is 
permitted to make his offering to the emperor 
himfelf, who touches one of the gold roupees; 
and it being laid down, the lord of the privy- 
purfe receives the whole. The emperor fome¬ 
times 
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times fpeaks to the perfon introduced: when he 
does not, the perluii retires, keeping his face 
toward the fovereign, and performs the fame 
ceremonies at the fame places as before, 
and crtat- The introdndtion of an officer* when he is 
^ no “raifed into the rank of Omrabs, is the lame with 
that already defcribed, When he retires from 
the fteps of the throne* the emperor gives his 
commands aloud to clothe him with a rich drefs, 
ordering a fuin of money, not exceeding a lack 
of roupees, to be laid before hint, lie is, at the 
fame time* prefee ted with two elephants, one 
male and one female, caparifoned, two horfes 
with rich furniture, a travelling bed elegantly 
decorated, a complete dr els, if once worn by his 
Imperial majefty the more honourable, a fword 
ft added with diamonds, a jewel for the front of 
his turban* The enfigns of his rank are alfo 
laid before him; fifes, drums, colours, filver 
inaces, filver bludgeons, fpears, the tails of pea¬ 
cocks, filver fifli, filver dragons, with his titles 
engraved, with a parchment containing his patent 
of dignity, and the Imperial grant of an eftate, 
Tbebnfi- The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was 
morning^ called Chelfittoon, or Hall of Forty Pillars, as 
the name imports. In the fquare which opened 
to the hall, the cavaliers, or foldiers of fortune, 
who wanted to be employed in the Imperial fer- 
vice, prefeoted themfelves completely armed on 
horleback, with their troop of dependents* The 
emperor fometimes reviewed them; and, after 
they had exhibited their feats of military dexterity 
before him, they were received into pay. The 
Manfcbdars, or the lower rank of nobility, pre- 
fented themfelves in another fquare; artizans, 
with their mod curious inventions, occupied a 
third, and they were encouraged according to the 
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utility and elegance of their work. The huntf- 
men filled a fourth court. They prefen ted their 
game, confifting- of every fpecies of animals and 
beafts common in the empire. 

Aurungzebe, about one o’clock, retired into noon, and 
the Gufl'el Ghana, or bathing-chamber, into which evenln S‘ 
the great officers of ftate were only admitted. 

There affairs of inferior concern, fuch as the dif- 
pofal of office;, were tranla£ted. At half pafl 
two o’clock, he retired into the haram to dins. 

He fpcnt an hour at table, and then, in the hot 
feafon, Humbered on a fopha for half an hour. 

He generally appeared at four, in the balcony 
above the great gate of the palace. A mob of all 
kinds of people affembled there before him; fome 
to claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints 
again!! the officers of the crown. He retired at 
fix, into the chapel to prayers; and, in half an 
hour, he entered the Guffel Chana, into which, 
at that hour, the members of the cabinet were 
only admitted. He there took their advice upon 
all the important and fecret affairs of government; 
and from thence orders were iffued to the various 
departments of the ftate. He was often detained 
rill it was very late in this council, as converfa- 
tion was mixed with bufinefs; but about nine, 
he generally retired into the haram. 

Such is the manner in which Aurungzebe com- Ohr«*a- 
monly paffed his time; but he was not always re- c,t,n - 
gular. He appeared not fome days in the cham¬ 
ber of juftice ; and odier days there was no pub¬ 
lic audience. AVhen the particular bufinefs ot 
any department required extraordinary attention, 
that of others was irom neceffity postponed. 1 ar¬ 
ticular days were fet apart for auditing the ac¬ 
counts of the officers of the revenue, fome for re¬ 
viewing the troops; and fome were dedicated to 
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feftivity. Though Aurungzebe bore all the 
marks of an enthufiafl in his private behaviour, 
he did not flop the progrefs of bufinefs by many 
days of thankfgiving ; for he often declared, that, 
without ufing the means, it were prefumptuous 
to hope for any benefit from prayer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E nature of a government is bell undef- 
flood from the power which it communicates to 
its officers. The author of the preceding Hifcory 
has thought proper to fubjoin to his Work 
the forms of com millions granred by the empe¬ 
ror to his fervants in the provinces. They will 
ferve to juftify his obfervations on the policy of 
the Imperial houfe of Timur, who were too jea¬ 
lous of their own authority to commit their 
power, without refervation, to the hands of their 
deputies. r l he Defpot derived the liability of his 
throne from the opinion which the people form¬ 
ed of his paternal care of their happinefs and 
profperity. Wanton oppreffion is an a£t of folly, 
not of true defpotifm, which leaves to mankind 
a few rights, which render them worthy of being 
commanded. 
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NUMBER I. 

TENOR OF A NABOB’S FIRMAN. 

The mandate of the emperor, the ffiadow of 
God, from the fource of his bounty and favour, 
i flues forth like the world-enlightening fun ; 
conferring upon the moft refpeOed of nobles, 
the pillar of the empire, the ftrength of fortune, the 
pattern of true greatnefs, Mubariz-ul-dien Chan 
Bahadur, the high office of Lord of theSubadary, 
commander and governor of the province of 
Allahabad, giving into his hands the full power 
of contracting, diffolving, appointing and dif- 
miffing, as he ffiall think proper and necefiary 
in that province. But notwithftanding we have 
many proofs of his juftice, humanity, experience 
Von III. N n and 
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and valour, he muft conform to the fcope and 
meaning of the following direftions, nor permit 
the minuteft article of them to pafs unobferved. 

He muft watch over the fafety and happinefs 
of that country, taking particular care that the 
weak fhall not be oppreffed by the ftrong, nor 
in any manner difpoflefled of thofe tenements 
which have been long occupied by themfelves and 
their progenitors. 

He fhall make the ufages of the country, and 
the rights of the fubjeft his ftudy, and fhall be 
accountable for the revenues to commiffaries of 
the royal exchequer, after a deduction of the 
neceffary expences of the province, and what 
fhall be received by the agents of Jagueerdars. 

He fhall punilh fuch as refufe to pay the ufual 
duties and ftipulated rents, as an example to 
others; and he fhall, from time to time, and 
repeatedly, tranfrait an account of all his tranfacti- 
ons to the prefence. 

Be it known unto all Mutafiddys, Crories, 
Jagueerdars, Zemindars, Canongoes, Choudries, 
Muckuddums and Ryots, that this mod refpected 
of nobles is created Lord of the Subadary, that 
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they may not on any account difpute his juft 
commands, and that they fball fubject themfelves 
to his authority. And fliould any Jagueerdar, 
Zemindar, or others, refufe to comply with his 
juft orders or demands, he Ihall difpoffefs them 
of their lands, and fend a particular account of 
their behaviour to court, that we may judge of 
the fame, and, if thought proper, fend others 
from the prefence to fupply their places. In this 
proceed according to order, nor deviate from it. 


NUMBER n. 

a dewan's COMMISSION. 

AS it is fome time fince the particular ac¬ 
counts of the collections and dilburfements of the 
province of Moultan, have been tranfmitted to 
the Imperial prefence, we have reafon to fufpeCt 
that it is owing to the negligence of the prefent 
Dewan, On that account, we have thought 
proper to appoint the moft oeconomicai and exaCfc 
of our fervants, the experienced in bufinefs Chaja 
Abdul Aftar, to the office of Dewan, from the 
commencement of the enfuing term. He is there- 
* N n 2 fore 
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fore commanded to proceed in that bufmefs, ac¬ 
cording to the eftabliffied rules and cuftoms; 
to infpect the collections of the Malajat and 
Sairjat of the royal lands, and to look after the 
Jagieerdars, and in general all that belongs to 
the royal revenues, the amount of which he is to 
fend to the public treafury, after the grofs ex- 
pences of the province are difcharged according 
to the ufual eftablifhment j the particular account 
of which, he is at the fame time to forward to 
the prefence, as well as the accounts of the for¬ 
mer Dewan. He is commanded to treat the 
Ryots with mildnefs and humanity, that they 
may employ themfelves without difturbance in 
their buildings, cultivation, and other occupations j 
that the province may flour iffi and increafe in wealth 
from year to year, under our happy government. 
Let all officers of the revenues, Crories, Canon- 
goes, and Jagieerdars of the above-mentioned pro¬ 
vince, acknowledge the aforefaid as Dewan by our 
royal appointment, and they are commanded to be 
accountable to him for all that appertains to 
the Dewanny, and to conceal nothing from him ; 
to fubjett themfelves to his juft commands, in 
every thing that is agreeable to the laws, and 
tending to the profperity and happinefs of our 
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realms.. In this proceed according to the tenor, 
nor deviate from it. 


NUMBER III. 

TENOR OF A JAGIEER. 

THE illuftrious mandate, neceflary to be 
obeyed, iffues forth commanding. That the fum 
of thirty lacks of Dams, arifing from different 
lands in the Pergunna of Chizer-abad, poflefled 
by the flower of nobility Mirza Feridon Beg, is 
from the commencement of the firfl: harveft of 
the prefent year, confirmed and fettled in Jagieer 
upon the moft favoured of fervants attending the 
royal prefence, Muckirrib Chan Bahadur. Let 
all Chowdries, Canongoes and tenants who have 
any concern with, or who occupy the above- 
mentioned lands acknowledge him as Jagurdar, 
and pay unto him, or his agents, the ufual rents 
belonging to the Dewanny without delay or re- 
fufal; and let the balances that may be due at 
that term be diicharged to the former incumbent. 
In this matter let there be no obftruction, and let 
it proceed according to the order. 
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NUMBER IV. 

A FIRMAN GRANTING LANDS TO A 

ZIMINDAR. 

ON this aufpicious day, the Firman that com¬ 
municates joy and happinefs is ifiiied forth. We 
have, of our royal grace and favour, conferred up¬ 
on the learned, devout and experienced Shech Sadi, 
and his children, the extent of two thoufand 
fcigahs of arable land, in the Pergunna of By- 
ram-poor, in the Sircar of Kinnoge, for his be¬ 
nefit and fubfiltence, free of colleftion, to com¬ 
mence from the beginning of the autumnal fea- 
fon of the prefent year j that he may appropri¬ 
ate the produce of that eftate to his own ufe, 
and exigencies from feafon to feafon, and from 
year to year, and continue to pray for the happi¬ 
nefs and permanence of our reign. Let the 
lords and public officers of that country, affign 
the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good 
foil, well meafured, and properly terminated, 
nor afterwards, upon any account whatever, make 
any encroachments upon him ; nor charge him 
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with rents, cuftoms, entrance money, yearly 
prefent, meafurement, &c. charges and impofts 
of the Dewanny, nor for the dues of the empire. 
I 1 or it is our pleafure that he fha.ll enjoy our 
bounty free and unmolefled, nor be troubled 
from time to time for confirmations of this Fir¬ 
man. Proceed according to the order, nor de¬ 
part from it. 


NUMBER V. 

THE TENOR OF A CAZl’s FIRMAN. 

The Order that ijfues forth like Fate. 

AS in the number of our aufpicious defigns, 
it is proper that the people of God ihould be 
conducted from the dark and narrow paths of 
error into the direct road of truth and reafon, 
which intention can only be accomplilhed, 
when an upright and devout judge, veiled with 
his powers, fliall be eftablilhed in every city and 
country, to unfold the doors of virtue and 

juftice. 
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juftice, before the faces of wicked and defigning 
men. 

I he laudable qualifications being found in the 
difpofition of the learned in the laws, the exten- 
five in knowledge, Eas-ul-dien-Mahommed; we 
have, on that account, favoured hint with the 
high and refpe&able office of Cazi of the city 
'of Cabal, commanding him—To give the necef- 
fary application to that duty—To obferve the 
eftablifhed courfe of the noble law in his enqui¬ 
ries—To pafs judgment in all difputes, and ar¬ 
bitrations according to the fame noble law, nor 
permit the fmalleft differences in the cafe to pafs 
unobferved—To regulate his proceedings in fuch 
a clear and diltinct manner, as if to-morrow 
were the day of examination on which every 
action mult anfwer for itfelf. 

Be it known to all rulers, and officers, and 
people, public and private, that the aforefaid 
learned in the law, is confirmed Cazi of the 
above-mentioned city of Cabul; that they (hall 
pay him all due refpeft, and revere his decifions 
totally and particularly, paying all due obedi¬ 
ence to his orders, by fuch officers as he fliall ap¬ 
point for executing the laws: receiving fuch qf 
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his words as are agreeable to the noble law into 
the ears of their underltanding. In this bufinefs 
proceed according to order, and let none oppofe 
it. 


NUMBER VI. 

TENOR OF A CUTWAL’s FIRMAN. 

AS a particular account of the capacity, ex¬ 
perience and bravery of Mahommed Bakar, hath 
reached our high and facred jJrefence, We have, 
of our royal favour confirmed, and appointed him 
Cutwal of the city of Dowlatabad* He is com¬ 
manded to make the practice of fidelity and 
truth his ftudy, that he may be enabled to ex¬ 
ecute the duties of his office with propriety. He 
is to take care that the guards and watches of 
that city be ftridly kept, that the inhabitants 
may be fecured and protected in their perfons 
and property, that they may blefs our happy 
reign, and pray for its duration. 

He is to ufe his utmoft endeavours that no 
thieves, gamblers, or other mifcreants lhall make 

their 
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their appearance, and that no nuilances {hall be 
permitted to remain in the ftreets, or before the 
door of any perfon. That no infidious old wo¬ 
men, pimps or jugglers, who lead the wives 
and daughters of honeft men into the ways of 
evil, be tolerated, but have their hands Ihortened 
from fuch iniquitous pra&ices. That he will, as 
much as poffible, prevent foreftalling of grain, 
provifions, and other things, that the markets 
may be kept low, nor the people fuffer from 
any combinations amongft the Bunias. What 
events may arife of a particular nature, he is 
to fend a true and faithful account of them to 
the prefence. 

* 

Be it known unto all Mutafiddies, and officers, 
and all men, public and private, of the above- 
mentioned city, that the aforefaid Mahommed 
Bakar, is confirmed and appointed Cutwal, and 
that all quarrels and vexatious difputes which 
may arife in that city, fhall be referred to his 
decifion, and that they fhall fubrait to his arbitra¬ 
tion, according to the eftablifhed cufloms of the 
empire. Let this bufinefs be proceeded on ac¬ 
cording to order, and let none oppofe it. 
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NUMBER VII. 

COMMISSION OR PERWANNA FOR A CARRUN OR 
CHIEF OF A DISTRICT. 

TO all Ghowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums 
and others of the Pergunna of Noor-poor, be it 
known, 'lhat we have appointed the chofen in 
office, the fervant of the faithful, Kinwir Ram, 
to the office of Carkun of the above-mentioned 
Pergunna. They are therefore to acknowledge 
him as fuch, and to make him acquainted with 
every general and particular tranfaction in fettling 
or coHefting of which, he is to keep an exaft 
and faithful daily regifler, which mud be attefted 
by the Shackdar, Chowdries and Canongoes of the 
Pergunna, and tranfmitted regularly every quarter 
to the royal exchequer. He is to take care that 
the ancient ufages and cuftoms of the Pergunna 
fhall not be violated, nor any new imports or other 
innovations be permitted, and to examine the 
books of the above-mentioned Shackdars, Chow¬ 
dries and Canongoes from time to time, that they 
are regularly kept. He is to receive his own pay 
from the Eotadar of the Pergunna. He is to 
demean himfelf with moderation, juftice and in¬ 
tegrity, that he may be beloved and refpefted. 

In 
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In this bufinefs proceed according to order, 
without variation. 


NUMBER VIII. 

COMMISSION OR PER WANNA FOR A CRORIE. 

TO all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums 
and Riots of the Pergunna of Rehimabad, be it 
known. Since by the mandate that fubjeds the 
world, and is refulgent as the fun, the office of 
Crorie of the faid Pergunna is conferred upon 
Chaja Mahommed Mauzum; from the com¬ 
mencement of next term, they are commanded 
to acknowledge him as fuch, and to be account¬ 
able to him for the ufual rents and eltablifhed 
rights of the Dewanny from term to term, and 
Irom year to year, without fcruple or refufal, 
nor in any manner oppofe his authority in the 
juft execution of his duty in all that refpe&s the 
royal revenues; nor conceal any thing general 
or particular from him, that properly ought to 
come under his cognizance- 

The above-mentioned is ordered to ftudy ceco- 
nomy in his department, and to apply with dili¬ 
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gence to his duty, without permitting the minut- 
eft tranfa&ion in that diftriCt to pafs unobferved. 
To behave with juftice and humanity to the Riots, 
that they may have no caufe of complaint, but be 
encouraged to apply themfelves diligently to their 
various occupations, and that the annual col¬ 
lections may increafe yearly,as well as the happinefs 
of the inhabitants. He is from time to time to 
lodge his collections in the provincial treafury. 
In this proceed according to the tenor, without 
deviation. 


NUMBER IX. 

COMMISSION OF A FOTADAR OR TREASURER 
OF A DISTRICT. 

TO our honoured and faithful Mirza Abra- 
him Crorie of the Pergunna of Mahommed-abad, 
be it known : That as the office of totadar of 
the above-mentioned Pergunna hath become va¬ 
cant, We have been pleafed to appoint our trufly 
and diligent fervant Jaffier Beg to that office. 
You are therefore commanded to give into his 

cuftody 
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cuftody all the rents and cuftoms of the Dewanny 
in that diftrift, and he fhall lodge It with care 
in his treafury ; and you are to take his receipts, 
which you are to fend monthly to the royal ex¬ 
chequer, nor are you permitted to keep one Dam 
of the revenues in your own hands after the 
ftated periods, and you mull beware of treat¬ 
ing any of his agents ill, which he may fend to 
demand the colleSions. And fliould there be 
any deficiencies in his accounts, you are to be 
anfwerable for the fame. Know this to be con¬ 
firmed, nor deviate from the order. 
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glossary to the appendix. 


Canongoes . 
Carkun. 


Cazi* 
Chowdrie . 
CutwaL 
Crorie. 

Dam . 

Dewan. 

Dewanny. 

Firman . 
Fotaddr . 
Jagieer. 


Jagicerddr. 
Malajdt . 


Literally, fpeakers of the law: 
Regifters of a diftriit. 

The chief officer of a diftriit, who 
lett the lands, audited the ac¬ 
counts, and preferved the an¬ 
cient ufages. 

A judge. 

The conftable of a fmall diftriit. 

A mayor of a town. 

The collector of the revenues of a 

diftria. 

An imaginary coin, the fortieth 
part of a rupee. 

The receiver-general of the re¬ 
venues of a province; 

The Imperial revenues of the De- 
wan’s department. 

A royal pommiffion or mandate. 

The treafurer of a diftriil. 

An eftate generally granted dur¬ 
ing pleafure; as alfo the Impe¬ 
rial grant itfelf. 

The pofleffor of the crown rents 
of a certain trail of land. 

The land rent. 


Muckuddum- 
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Muckuddum. 


Mutajiddy . 


Nabob, or 
Nawdb. 

Pergunna. 
Per wanna. 

Riots. 

Sairjdt. 

Sircar. 


Shecbdar 3 or 
Sbackdar. 

Zemindar. 

Zemindary. 


The principal clerk of a fmall de¬ 
partment, or the chief of a 
Tillage. 

A clerk of the cheque,or any writer 
employed about the revenues. 
The King's lieutenant or viceroy of 
a province, properly Naxbj but 
changed to the plural number 
by the natives, who addrefs all 
great men in that manner. 

A diflrict. 

A commifUon of an inferior nature 
to a Firman. 

Tenants, hufbandmen. 

All kinds of taxation, befides the - 
land rent. 

A diftrift, fometimes comprehend¬ 
ing feveral pergunnas ; as alfo 
the principal man ofany bufinefs. 
f A kind of juflice of the peace, or 
J the moffc venerable man in a 
| town or diftria of the Mahom- 
l medan faith. 

A poffeflor or farmer of lands. 
The country farmed by a Zemin¬ 
dar, which was fometimes of a 
great extent, and formed into a 
kind of county, having its own 
courts and particular jurifdic* 
tions. 
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dan flain by Shere, 31. 

Abdulla , commands in Guzerat, 51. Rewarded for 
his fervices, 148. Quafhes an infurre£tion in Behar, 
170. Difmifled from his government, 176. 

Abdulla, King of Bucharia, 418. 

AFiemdd-uI-Doivlat, raifed to the vizarit, 36. His wife 
and able adminiftration, 37. 

Afticad Chan, 36. His death and character, 58. 

Adil Shaw, fucs for peace, 150, Defeated by Aurung- 
zebe, 22t. 

Afgam rebel, 38. Again rebel and are repulfed, 142* 
Rebel, 415. Defeated, 417. 

Agriculture encouraged, 37. 

Mbar, his great abilities, I. His empire not fo extenlive 
as that of the Fatans, 2. His death, 4, 

AH Mur dan, delivers up Candahar, 171. Rewarded, 
172. Promoted, 178. Made governor of Cafhmire, 
185. Invades Buducklhan, 194. His death and cha¬ 
racter, 219. 

Vol. HI- O o Aliw-di, 
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A liverdi, Hs infolcnce, 187* 

Alla (Seif), his unhappy fate, 112. 

Allum (Chan) returns from Perfia, 6 r . 

Amur Singh, his rafhnefs and death, 19 r- 

Ameid reduces Chittagong, 397. 

Amin ^Mahommedj the fon of Jumta, 216. Releafed by 
the Prince Mahommed, ibid. His infolence to Aurung- 
zebe, 409* Sent againft the Afgans, 417, 

Arabian fyftem of philofophy, 2. 

Arfelan Aga , the Turkifh ambaifador, 180. 

Aftph Jab, 35, His daughter married to SHaxv Jehan, 56. 
Made Viiicr, 59- Oppofes coming to battle, 70. 
Crodes the Gdum, 92, Refolves to releafe the empe¬ 
ror, 93, Defeated by Mohabet, 95. Taken pnfoner, 
96, His conference, 1 oo» And fchemes with Moha>- 
bet, ioi. Raifes Dawir Buxfh to the throne, 113- 
Defeats Shariar, 114* Proclaims Shaw Jehan, 113- 
Continued in the vizarit, 120* Arrives at Agra, 121- 
In high favour, 122-' Commands the army, 143* 
Defeats Lodi, ibid. Demands him of the Nizam, 145- 
Lays wafte the Decan, 151 His death, i8u His 
chara&er, 183- His family, 184. 

Ajamkes , invade' Bengal, 172- Their country reduced, 

1 73 * 

Alt all a Chan killed, 95. 

Azim Chan , oppofes Selim, 3. Sent to Mai a v a, 5* Abets 
a eonfpiracy, 6. Propofes to ailaflinate the emperor, 8* 
Difgrace, 47- He is rcicafed, 57. Commands an ar¬ 
my under his grandfon, 74. 

*-governor of Guzerat, 180- Removed, but 

pardoned, 181 ■ 

Azizy his yalour, 199* Defeated by Aurungzebe, 206* 

Azmuiy the fon of Lodi, his fpirit, 131- His gallant be¬ 
haviour, and death, 134* 

Aurungzebe, born, 60. Delivered as an hoftage to Jehan- 
gire, 83* Presented to his father, 121* His age at his 
father's acceffion, 122- Sent to Rundela, 155- In 
high favour, 158, Accompanies his father to the De¬ 
can, 167- Marries the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 169* 
Jealous of the influence of Dara, 176. Removed from 
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the Decan* 192, Sent to Guzerat, 193. Sent to com¬ 
mand againft the Ufbecs, 199, whom he totally over¬ 
throws* 200, Befieges Candahar in vain, 206- De- 
feats the BerGans, 207* Sends Jumla to court, 217- 
Joins Jumla, 219- Takes Eider, 221, Defeats Adil 
Shaw, 222- His plans with Jumla, 223, His cha¬ 
racter, 231- Hears of his father's illnefs, 235- Em¬ 
braces Morad's propofals, 236- Gains over Jumla, 237- 
Marches from Aurungabad, 239- His management of 
Morad, 240. Arrives at the Nirbidda, ibid* Joined by 
Moriid, 24 t- Defeats the Maraja, 242- Remains at 
TJgein, 243* Turns the rear of Dara's army, 246. 
His order of battle, 247. His refolution, 251- Gains 
the battle, 252- His great addrefs, 257, Corrupts 
the army of Soliman, 258- Arrives before Agra, 261. 
Sends a meffage to his father, 262. His conference 
with his fiiler, ibid. His duplicity and addrefs, 263- 
His fchemes, 265- Seizes his father, 267- Writes to 
him, 268, Deceives Morad, 269- Prepares to purfue 
Dara, 270* His narrow efcape, 271, He feizes Mo¬ 
rad, 272- Quells the army, 273* Advances to Delhi, 
274- and mounts the throne, 275* Purfues Data, 291. 
Arrives on the Suttuluz, 292- How he receives the ad¬ 
herents of his brother, 294* Marches to Moultan, 293- 
Caufe of his return, 296. Duplicity toward Suja, 297. 
His preparations againft Suja, 298* Marches .down 
along the Jumna, 299- Offers battle, 3 J0, Betrayed 
by the Maraja, 30 r - His refolution, 302- Obtains 
the victory, 303- ~ His fpeech to the nobles, 304- Ar¬ 
rive;; at Agra, 306- Marches againft Dara, 315- Of¬ 
fers battle* 3 17* His ftratagem to deceive Dara, 318* 
Overthrows that prince, 32 k Sends a force in Permit 
of him, 324. Calls a council concerning Dara, 328. 
Condemns him to death, 331- His behaviour on feeing 
his brother's head, 3 34- Sends an infidious letter to 
his fon Mahommed, 344- Impnfans him, 347- f 11 * 

prudent adminiftration, 356- Sufpe£l$ his fecond Ion, 
3 - 8 . Expedient againft Soliman, 359. His behaviour 
io that prince, 360- Receives an embaffy from PerGa, 
362. His humanity, 3 ^ 4 * His ficknels, 368, Con- 
flernation of the people thereupon, 369- His anxiety, 
behaviour, 371. He recovers, tow- 


370, His re fola te 
His deAands on his father, 37^ 
O O 2 


His health perfectly 
reftored. 
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rcftored, 377. His progrefs to Caflimire, 378. His 
jealoufy of Jurnla, 381. Endeavours to appeafe Shaw 
Abas II* 402* Sufpeets the Per Cans in his fervice, 405. 
His irrefolution, 406, Sends for his lifter Jehanara, 
407, Reconciled with the Perfians* 408, He takes the 
field* 409, Alarmed* 413* Rewards Dilere, 414* 
His genius, 421, Attention to juftice, 422. His con¬ 
tempt of pomp and flattery, ibid* Plain nefs of drefs, 
and aufterity, 423, His juftice and clemency, 424. 
His public buildings, and encouragement of letters, 
425* His courage, learning, and manly exercifes, 427. 
His continence, 428* Amufements, 429, His bufi- 
nefs in the morning, 430, noon and evening, 43 r* 

B 

Bahdder Shato rebels in Guzerat, 51* 

Bakir^ his fuccefsful invafion of Golconda, 139. 

Bandor aflaffinates Chufero, 66- 

Bao Singh fucceeds his father, 48. 

Bengal^ difturbances in, 2j, 

Bjekertndjity fent into the mountains of Sewalic, 6o- 
Killed, 72- 

Bocharas taken, 118, Magnificent reception of its king, 
41S* 

Bochari »'Ferid) his fpirited refolutlon, 4, Sent in purfuit 
of Chufero, 11. Defeats that prince, 12. Difabled by 
a ftroke of the palfy, 35. 

BijapouTy Raja of, beauty of his wife caufc of his fall, 
i?r. 

Bandelet) its Raja revolts, 125. 

C 

Calamities , r 49. 

Gandahdr , befieged, 18- Loft to the empire, 83. Deli¬ 
vered up by Ali Murdan, 170* 

Caftm takes Chufero, 16. 

-governor of Bengal, takes Hugley, 154* 

Chaja Aid/s , his diftrefs in the defart, 22* Arrives at La¬ 
hore, 23- Promoted, 24* Made high-treafurer, ibid* 
Made vifier, 35. 


Ckanmn 
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Ckanna-zdd defeats the Ulbecs, 84. 

Chan Chanan, , accompanies Purvez, 42. Difgraced, 43. 
Intrigues with the enemy, 55. Eeficged in Brampour, 
62. His death, 103. CharaQer, 104. 

Characters of the natives of Alia ftrongly marked, 2. 

Chittagong reduced, 397. 

Churrum (prince) 19. Sent to command the army in the 
Decan, 45. Forces the Rana to a peace, 4 6. In great 
favour, ibid. Returns to court, 47. Carries every 
thing before him, 48. All-powerful in the affairs of the 
Rate, 51. His name changed to Shaw Jehan, 54. 

Cbufero (prince), 3 His party ftruck with a panic, 4. 
Received into favour, 5. Meditates to rebel, 6. Re- 
fufes to affaflmate his father, 8. His plot difcovered, 
ibid. Flies from Agra, 9. Plunders the country, 10. 
Pillages the fuburbs of Delhi, ji. Marches toward 
Lahore, 12. Defeat and flight, 13. He is deferted by 
his adherents, 14. In great diitrefs, 15. He is taken 
and brought to his father, 16. His behaviour before 
him, 17. Clofely confined, 19. Releafed, 56. Deli¬ 
vered up to Shaw Jehan, 63. His character, 64, 
Aflaffi nation, 6y. Manner of it, 66. 

Cipper-Shekti, accompanies his father Dara, 323. Bound 
and dragged from his father, 332. Sent prifoner to 
Gualiar, 333. 

Coolies defeated, 52. 

Cruelty (excufe for), 120. 

Cuttub rebels in Behar, 40. Killed with a brick-bat, 41. 

Cuttub, king of Tellingana, 2x3. Imprifons the fon of 
Jumla, 215. Offers terms to the prince Mahommed, 
ibid. Defeated, 217. 

Cuttub Chan quells a rebellion in Guzerat, 379. 


D 

Dara, 83. Prefented by Afiph Jah to his father, til- 
His age at his father’s acceflion, 122. Marries the 
daughter of Purvez, 157. Jealous of his brothers, 159. 
Promoted, 175. Marches againlt the Perfians, 186. 
Dangerous ficknefs, 19°- Speech againft Aurungzebe, 
192." His great jealoufy of that prince, 210. Unfuc- 
cefsful againft Candahar, 311. Appointed to fucceed 
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to the throne, 2x2 . Poffeffes part of the Imperial 
power,* 214, A flumes the government, 223* His 
violence, 224. Sends his father to Agra, 225. Tarns 
Jumia out of his office, 226, His filial piety, 227. 
Carries all before him, ibid* His charter, 229, His 
great preparations, 214, Marches againfi Aurungzebe 
and Morad, 245. Charge given him by his father, 
246* His order of battle, 247* His bravery, 249. 
By an accident, 250* is overthrown by Aurungzebe, 

2 51. How received by his father, 255. His flight to 
Delhi, 2 56. Raifes forces, 257. Flies to Lahore, 
274* His irrefolution, 290. Retreat from the Bea, 
29 r, Hefitates about giving battle, 292* He flies 
from Lahore, 293* Flies to Bicker, 30 $. Medi¬ 
tates to retire to Perfia, 309. DiiTuaided by the 
favourite Sultana, 309- Arrives at Tatta, 310. His 
diftrefs in the defart, ibid. Arrives at Guzerat, 3 ft. 
Gams over the governor, 312- Marches toward Agra, 
ibid. Turns toward the dominions of the Maraja, 313. 
who deferts his caufc, 314* He fortifies himfelf at Aj- 
mere, 315* Infulted in his lines, 317. Deceived 
by Aurungzebe, 318, Totally defeated, 321.. His 
misfortunes, 322, Uncommon diftrefs, 323* Arrives 
at Tatta, 324. Prepares to fly to Perfia, 325. De¬ 
tained by his regard for the Sultana, 326. Throws 
himfelf upon Jehan, ibid ■ His grief for the death of 
the Sultana, 327. Betrayed and delivered to the ene¬ 
my, 328. Carried with ignominy through Delhi, 329. 
Humanity of the people for him, 330, His manly be¬ 
haviour, ibid. CIrcum!!ances previous to his murder, 
332. Afiaflinated, 333. Refieclions on his death, ibid. 
His head brought to Aurungzebe, 334. 

Dawir Buxjh % the fen of Chufero, 74. Railed to the 
throne, 113* A temporary emperor, 114* Deposed 
and murdered, 115* 

BeberCy deceives Dara, 319. His valour, 320* 

Decan t a fin all part only conquered, 2- Invaded by Shaw 

Jehan, 138. Its princes fue for peace, 151. Invaded 
by Shaw Jehan, 166. Submits, 168. 

Diiere, invades Bijapour, 411, Sufpefts the prince 
Shaw A Hum, 4x2, Flies from him, 413. 

Jjiria defeats the Nizam, 129- 

Dotvdahibdd (the city of ), taken, 14;. The citadel taken 
by Mohabet, 157* 


Eder 
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E 

Edit defeated by Abdalla, 52. 

Elephant^ killed by Aurungzebe, 159* 

Elephants y of Ceylon and Pegu, 329. 
j Eman Ktdliy 118, 

Eradit} receives Shaw Jehan, 137. In danger of a defeat, 
141* Removed from the command of the army* 142- 
Takes Dowlatabad, 145. 

Etabar defends Agra againft Shaw Jehan, 68, 

Executions (a dreadful kind of)* ry. 

F 

Fahters (remarkable infurreflion of), 385, Quelled, 386, 
Famine , 363* 

Fedat Chatty his gallant refolution, 95, 

Ferid ♦ See Bocharh 
Ferofe feizes Shariar, 1 14. 

G 

Ghazi raifes the fiege Candahar, 18, 

Government y becomes fettled and uniform under Akbar, 

Its efFedls on the manners of the Indians, 2, That of 
the Tartar Moguls, 19- 


H 


Hakim advifes the murder of Dara, 33 r * 

Hidjar Singh revolts, 125, Defeated and flies, 127- 

Takeii and pardoned, 128* Revolts, J 54 * His mif- 
fortunes and bravery, 155- His death, ibid. 

Houfe of Timur, extent of tlieir dominions, 3. Their re¬ 
venue, 2. Their farces, 3. 


Hughy, taken by afiault, 154. 

HuffeinBeg, joins Clmfeto, 9- His adviee to thatprmcj 
13. Attends him in his flight, 14. Taken, 16. P-n 

to death, 17- , 

Hujfein (Abdul), obtains a viaory in Malava, 6 %, At¬ 
tacks Lodi, 133- 
Hujfein, the fon of Lodi, 134- 
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daughter, 340. His confidence, 343- His father's 
in fid io us letter to him, 344. SufpeCted and difmifled 
by Suja, 345. He is feized, 346, and imprifcned, 
347. His death and character, 388- 

Malika Shade y 163 - 

Mallech Amber, at the head of the rebels, 53. His bold- 
nefs, 54. 

Man Singh y favours Chufero, 3, Abets a confpiracy, 6- 
His death, 47* Succeeded by his fon, 48, 

Mariya rebels, 2:2. Reduced, 213, Favours Data, 
227, Oppofes Aurungzebe at the Nirbidda, 240 His 
folly and defeat, 241* Mafculine behaviour of his wife, 
242, Offended at Aurungzebe, 294. His treachery, 
301. Plunders the baggage, 302, Carnes a falfe 
report to Agra, 305. Propofes to join Dara, 313. But 
is gained by Aurungzebe, 314* Sent to aid Shaifta, 
066. His plot to affaffinate that general, 367. Dif- 
contented, 394- 

Mauztfn (Mahommed the fon of Aurungzebe), 347, Em¬ 
ployed by his father in a ft rat a gem, 346. 

Jli her-ul-NiJpt, her accomplifhments and beauty, 24. 
Captivates the prince Selim, 25. Married to Shere 
Afkun, ibid. Her hufband flam, 3 r* She is brought to 
court, 32. Denied admittance to the emperor, 33, 
Her ingenuity, ibid. She captivates the emperor, 34. 
Married by Jebangire, ibid - Her name changed to 
Noor-Mahil, 35. Advancement of her relations, 36- 
Hcr magnificence, 51. Power over the emperor, 56* 
Her name changed to Noor-Jehan, Md. Builds a mag¬ 
nificent monument for her father, 58- Her flight from 
Mohabet, 92. Her intrepid conduit, 93. Serzed by 
Mohabet, 96* Condemned to death, ibid* But par¬ 
doned, 97. Her violence againit Mohabet, 160, 
Obliges him to fly, ibid. Procures a will in favour of 
Shariar, 113- Confined by her brother, 114. Death 
and character, 195. 

Mohabet^ commands the army in the Decan, 43* Joins the 
emperor again ft Shaw Jehan, 71, Commands the army 
under Purvez, 73, Defeats Shaw Jehan, 75* Marches 
toward Bengal, 79* Totally defeats Shaw Jehan, 8o + 
Envied and fufpefted, 85. Aceufed of treafon, 86- 
His enemies at court, 87- Commanded to appear in 
the pi-efence, 88. His meffenger grpfs-y affronted, 89. 
Ue furpriies the emperor in his tent* 90- Carries him 

* to 
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to his own camp, 9 r - Cuts off Surah for his infolence, 
92, Carries the emperor to his camp* 93. Defeats 
the vifier, 95. and takes him prifoner, 96. Seizes and 
condemns to death the emprefs, ibid. Pardons her, 97. 
Manages the empire, ibid* In danger at Cabul, 98. 
Refigns his power, 99. Obliged to fly, 100, His con¬ 
ference with the vifier, roi* Pardoned, 102. Re- 
fides with the Rana, 103. Joins Shaw Jehan, 114- 
Commands in the Decan, 123. Sent again ft the Uf- 
becs, 125* and into Bundela, 127, His generous con¬ 
duct to the Raja, 128, Deprived of the command of 
the army, 129. Sent to the Decan, 157. Takes Dow- 
iafabad, 158. Quarrels with prince Suja, ibid* His 
death and character, 1 61 • Anecdotes of his private 
life, 162. 

Mdhabet (the younger), takes Kilburga, 222- Sent to 
Guzerat, 373. 

ftforad, emperor of the Ottomans, 178. 

Morad { prince), delivered as an hoftage to Jehangire, 83,1 
Prefented to his father, 121, His age at his father's 
acceffion, 122. Diflmguifhes htmfelf, 181. Marries 
the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 186- Sent with an army 
again(l the Ufbecs, 196. And through his impatience 
difgraced, X98. Sent to the Decan, 205. Removed, 
on account of his violence, from that government, 208. 
His character, 232* Propofals to Aurungzehe, 236, 
Deceived by him, 24^* Commands in the center of 
battle, 248. His great bravery, 250. Deceived by 
Aurungzebe, 269, His counter-plot mifcarries, 270. 
He is again deceived, 271* Seized by his brother, 272* 
Sent prifoner to Agra, 273. His wife perfuades her 
father, 311* to join Dara, 3 r 2. 

Mitkirrib Chan, his affeaion for his fovereign, 92. 

MumtaZa Zcmani , the favourite Sultana Kudfia, 60. 
dies, 149* Her tomb, 189. 

N 


NadlH Midarn, a gallant officer, 38. 

Najirti the daughter of Purvez, married to Dara, 

. it . _ _ .x. ..h 4^%1 am. r 1 i ft 1 ^ Pi /I t i tl Pi 
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Iler misfortunes, 322. 


Overwhelmed with diflrcfs and 


ficknefs, 325. Her fortitude, ibid. Her death, 326. 
Nar/t fent by Afiph to Mohabet, 114. 

Nazir commiflioned to murder Dara, 331- 

Ntzam 
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Nizam propofes terms* 145. 

Nmr-Jehan, Vide Mher-ul-Nifla. 

Noor-MahtL Vide Mher-uLNiffiu 

F 

Peace between India and Perfia, t 8. Another pacifica* 
tion, 173. Univerfal peace, 3S7* Peace with Perfia, 
4 m. A general peace, 417, 

PtriJU murders many of the imperial family, 116. Af¬ 
fronts Lodi in the prefence, 131. Killed by Lodi's 
fon, 134. 

Perfia (origin of the quarrel with), 399. 

Perfmns inveft Candahar, 17. 

Piara Bam , only wife of Suja, 35a. Her refolution and 
melancholy death, 353- 

Pomp of the court of India, 2 . 

Portugnefiy complaints againft them, 153, Daftardly be¬ 
haviour at Hugley, 154. 

Pur vex (prince), 19* Sent againft the Rana, 41, His 
mildnefs and inexperience, 42. Recalled, 43- Po- 
litenefs to the EngliQi ambaffadpr, 48. Refides at Bram- 
pour, 53* Commands the army, ibid. Superseded by 
the prince Churmm, 54. Pur Cues Shaw Jehan, 73. 
Defeats Shaw Jehan at the Nirbidda, 75. Totally 
defeats him in Bengal, So. His infenfibility and 
death, 102. His character, 103. 

R 

Rahim i taken prifoner, 16. Potto death, 17. 

Rahim (Abdul) accompanies prince Purvez, 42. 

Raja-Mahily deftroyed by fire, 177. 

Ratm rebels, 41. . Sues for peace, 45. Breaks the treaty, 

53“ * 

ReftfcHotis on the government of the Moguls, 119 On 
defpotifm, iBS* On the caufe of the civil war, 228. 
On the defeat of Dara, 252. On Aurungzebe’s mount¬ 
ing the throne, 276. On the reign and character of 
Shaw Jehan, 282. On the art of Aumngzebe, 285. 
On the death of Dara, 333. On the death of Suja, 
353. On the conduct of Aumngzebe, 355* 

Rhoias (new), taken, 96. 

Roadsi improvement thereof by Jehangire, 61. 


Rodriguez 
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Rodriguez refufes aid to Shaw Jehan, 153. 

Roe {Sit Thomas), arrives at Brampour, 48. How re¬ 
ceived by Purvcz, 49. Arrives at Ajmere, 51* His 
fuceefs at court, 57, 

Ro/httiara (the princefs), her character, 122. 

Ruftuffi Suffavi carries 011 the Perfian war, 69. 

S 

Sadu/fa y made vifier, 194, Settles the affairs of Ballet, 
198* His death, 214* 

Seakofh totally defeated, 171, 

Stfft his feeble reign over Ferfia, 170. Marches an army 
toward Candahar, 171. Makes peace with Shaw Je- 
han, 173, Propofes to invade India, 185, His death, 
186. 

Seif commiffioned to murder Dara, 331. 

Selim , intrigues a gain ft him, 3, Mounts the throne, 4. 
AfTumes ’the name of Jehangire, 5. Captivated by 
Mher-uJ-Niffa, 25- 

Sexvaft y his depredations, 365. War with him, 388* 
His ft range conduct, 392* Infolence to Aurtmgzebe, 
ibhL His flight, 393- 

Shaijla Chan, commands an army in the Decan, 138* 
The ddeft fon of Afiph Jah, 184- Second in command 
before Hyderabad, 217, Writes a letter to Aiirung- 
zebe, 247- Betrays Dara, 255- Condemned to death, 
258- Refctied, 260, His panic, 305, Invades Ma¬ 
labar, 365, A plot to affaffmate him, 367. Made go¬ 
vernor of Bengal, 395- Gains over the Portuguese, 
396. Reduces Chittagong, 397. 

Shaw Abas L 18. A great prince, 117. Surprifes Can¬ 
dahar, 67. His death and character, 13 6. 

Shaw Abas II. his acceffion to the throne of Perfia, 205. 
Takes' Candahar, 206- Enraged againli Aurungzebe, 
401. His death and character, 410, 

Shaw Altum (the prince), his art, 357. Sufpe&ed by his 
father, 358. Declared heir of the empire, 363. He 
intrigues for the throne, 3 ^ 9 " Decan, 374 * 

His jealoufy of Dilere, 4 11 * His defigns to rebel, 412. 
Furfues Dilere, 413* Drops his defigns, 41 4 - 

Shaw 
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4 

$ha& Begy Ills unaccountable behaviour, 18. Defeatsthe 
Afgans, 38, Quells an infurreftion, 53. 

Shaw Jehatt) 54. Succefs in the Decan, 55, Sent to 
quell the insurgents/ 62. Sufpefted of affaffmating 
Chufero, 66, Rebels, ibid. AITumes the imperial 
titles, 67* Attacks Agra to no effeft, 68. Forms his 
camp at Ferid-abad, ibid* His demands on his father 
refufed, ibid. Endeavours to excnfe himfelf, 69, Is 
totally defeated, 72. His valour, 73. His party de¬ 
feated in Guzerat, 74, Defeated at the Nirbidda, 75, 
Flies to Orix a, 76, Reduces Bengal, 77. and Behar, 
ibub Divides his army into three divifions, 79. Pre¬ 
pares for a£fion, So. Totally defeated, ibid , His 
bravery, 81. Flies to the Decan, 82* Belieges Bram- 
pour, ibid* HI$ affairs ruined, 83* Is pardoned by his 
father, ibid • Prepares to rebel, ioi. Informed ut the 
death of his father, 114. Marches toward the capital, 
115. Proclaimed emperor, it 6, His titles, 120* 
His Pomp, ibid . Attention to bufmefs, 12 1. His chil¬ 
dren, 122* His great abilities, ibid . Vigour of his go¬ 
vernment, 125* His clemency, 127* Enraged againtt 
Lodi, 129. Alarmed at his efcape, 136. Prepares to 
invade the Decan, 137* Arrives and detaches armies 
into the enemy’s country, 138. lieu ties at Bvampour, 
140* His vigilance, ibid* And magnificence, 141, 
Rewards Abdalla, 148 Remits the taxes, 149- to 
thofe who had fullered by a public calamity, 151. Re¬ 
turns to Agra, 1 52- Perfecutes the Hindoos, 153. 
Enraged againft the Portuguefe, ibid . Sends Mohabet 
to the Decan, 15 7. Progrefs to Cafhmire, 160. Re¬ 
turns to Agra, 163. Refolves to invade the Decan, 
166. Leaves Agra, 167* Lays wafte the enemy’s 
country", 168, Reduces the Decan, ibid . Returns to 
Ajmerc, 169. Makes peace with Pcrfia, r 73 * ^ f° e 

to oppreffion, 176. Pumfhes opprefiive governors, 177. 
His excellent government, ibid. His juftice, 184. 
Gardens of Shaiimar, 189. Arrives at Agra, ibid . 
Sends his fon Morad againll the Uibecs, 196, Dif- 
graces that prince for difobedience, 198. Returns to 
Lahore, 202- Jealous of his fens, ibid* Re fide s at 
Delhi, 204- Makes Jumla vificr, 217, Makes a tour 
to the north, 21S, He falls fick, 224. Removed to 
Agra from Delhi, 225- Recovers, 226- His favour 
for Data, 227. His great perplexity, 244, His charge 

to 
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to Dura, 246. His behaviour to film after his defeat, 
^$5* "Writes to him, 264- His letter intercepted, 
265.^ His fchemes to feize Aururigzebe, ibid. He is 
deceived and taken, 266. Offers the empire to Ma- 
hommed, 267, How he receives the news of Aurung- 
zebe’s having mounted the throne, 279, RefteAions 
on his reign, 2S1, And charafter, 282* Rejects the 
pro po fa Is of Aurungzebe, 372. His fierce anfwer to 
his ion, 373. His death, 389, Anecdotes of his pri¬ 
vate life, 390, 3p t, 

Sha*wriar 7 appointed by will to fuccecd to the throne, 113, 
Defeated, 114, 

Sbere Ajhun , 21, Marries Mher-ul-Niffa, 25* Ills fpi- 
rit and high birth, 26. Fights and though unarmed 
kids a tyger, 27* Defeats a defign againft his life, 28. 
Difcomfits forty affaffins, 29. He is murdered, 31. 

Sirika (Amir) rebels, 4 j* 

Solimatii the fon of Dara, 234- Surprifes and defeats 
Suja, 235. Deferted by his army, 287, Flies to Se~ 
rinagur, 288, His flight, 359. He is taken and deli¬ 
vered up to Aurungzebe, 360. His behaviour in the 
p re fence of that prince, 362. 

Succeffioti to the throne (the mode of), 119* 

Skid (prince,) prefentcd to his father, 12 r, His age at 
his father's acceihon, 122. Married to the daughter 
of Ruflum Suffavi, of the royal line oi Perfia* 157- 
E^fpences on the man iage, ibid. Sent to command un- 
der Mohabet, 158* Is recalled, 160- Promoted, 175. 
Made governor of Bengal, 176- Narrow efcape, 177^ 
Sent to command in Cabul, 203,, Returns to Bengal, 
206, Pays his refpefts at court, 209. His character, 
230. He takes the field, 233. L Surpnfed and defeated 
by Soliman, 235. His preparations again it Aurung¬ 
zebe, 296. On full march, 298. Fortifies himleif, 
299. His great refolution, 301. Defeated, 303. 
War againft him, 336, His preparations, 337. At¬ 
tacked in his lines j 338, Retreats, 339, Defeated 
near Tanda, 343 / Hi*' Rifpicions, 345, and generous 
behaviour to Mahommed, 346* Driven from Bengal, 
348. Takes refuge in Arracan, 349. His uncommon 
misfortunes, 350- Ordered to leave Arracan, 351. 
His refolution, bravery, misfortunes, and murder, 35 2 * 
Deplorable fate of his family, 353. 

Sujait) 
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Sty ait $ quells an infurre&ion in Bengal, 39. Slain by 
Mohabet, 92. 

Suria Barm (the princefs), her mild and amiable charac¬ 
ter, X 22- 

T 

Tartars % their ideas on government, 119* 

Tirbkiy fent ambafiador to Perfia, 400* III received by 
Shaw Abas, 402- His return from Perfia, 405* 

5 Vuckt Taooiy the famous peacock throne, 164. 

U 

Vifier Bee flain, 95* 

UfbecTy their irruption, 84- Their decline, 117- Civil 
commotions, 118* Invade India, 124. Repulfed, 
125, Another irruption, 129. Embaffy to them, 164. 
Incurfions, 191* Defeated by the prince Moraci, 196. 
Their prince flies to Perfia, 198, Overthrown by An- 
rungzebe, 201. They fubrnit, 202- Apply for aid. 


IValii) king of the Ufbecs, flain, xi8- 
War f with the Ulbecs, 195, On the coaft of Malabar, 
365* In Bijapour, 41 x* 

Z 

Wine of Shiraz , 272. 

Zifer J-ung feizes Morad, ibid* 

Ztmm , the fon of Mohabet, joins his father, 123* Com 
mands the army, 152. Death, 169, 

Zingiiy the Ufbec, invades India, 129* 
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